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THE GOLDEN. MASK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Stranger's Secret,” “ Man and His Idot”'“ The Seveath,| prebeusion for aiding aud abetting the 


Marriage,’ “The Warning Voice," &¢., &c. 
—_—_»-—__—_. 
CHAPTER XXXL. 
TREACHERY, 

Bertram, Wilt thou betray me? 
Prior. Livesthere the wretch beneath'these walls fo (lo it? 

Sorrow enough hath bowed thy head already. 

Bertrain. 

Tue cry whicli the terrified child) Aglaia, lad 
raised had alarmed the house. 

“The man! the man!” she went shrieking out into 
the garden, and Boldero, stooping over. his, verbenas, 
raised his head with a look of dismay. 

“Nonsense, darling,” he said, “ what man ?” 

“The man nurse Says will come and fetch me if I 
am naughty.” 

“Silly nurse! -There is no such man. 
you think you'saw him ?” 

“On the dartet stairs.” 

““No, not What was he like ?” 

“ Tall—ob, so tall, and black, and—oh, papa, go 
drive him away.” 

The child, whose terror was clearly genuine, buried 
ler face in the skirt of her father’s cdat, to shut out 
the apparition which her fears had conjured up‘ out 
. rn handsome face and manly form of Ambrose 

‘opley, ' 

Laughing as best be could—laughing through his 
fears of what this incident, trifling as it was, might 
lead to—the father quitted the garden, and entered 
os house, followed by Aglaia at a respectful’ dis- 
ance. { 

As he feared the servants were alarmed. They had 
been attracted by thé child’s cry and confronted him 
as he entered the louse. One, a red-headed girl, witli 
4 freckled face, and eyes of the muddy green hue of a 
Standing pool, stood at the foot of the stairs with a 
bold look on her face, and a self-reliant attitude which 
Glled the Star with dismay. She ‘was only Aglaia's 
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[vue FATAL STEP. } 
nurse—tne author of the convenfent fiction about The 
Man—but he could no » sluuk past nore ab 
jectly had she been armed with a warrant for his ap 
> escape O.a 
félon. 

Nevertheless he contrived to call up a smile into 
his broad face, as he called to the child to follow 
him. 

“ It is only ‘fancy, darling,” he exclaimed, “ there is 
no one. Come with pupa@’ 

She drew back. 

“ And nurse?” she asked. 

Boldera hesitated: and it was palpable that he did so. 
To take the girl prying into his room might result in 
disastroas consequences. He stole 4 glance at her, saw 
that her misty eyes were fixed intently—tmeaningly, 
he thought—upon him, and saw that it was inevit- 
able. 

“ Yes,” he faltered. 

So the three, moved in little procession to the top of 
the house, as far as the door of the secret chamber in 
which were manufactured those miracles of humorous 
impersonation that enraptured the British public, and 
perpetually recruited it in slang and ribaldry. 

The door of this room was open as the child had left 
it. ‘The door of the staircase leading up from it was 
open also, Whiat was to be done? The great, burly 
man felt a cold dew of terror break out over him as he 
stood on the threshold, trembling. Another moment, 
and. Ambrose Copley might steal’dowa those stairs and 
stand in that very doorway. 

At the thought he ‘involuntarily tarned; the misty 
éyes were looking over his shoulder, hard into the 
room. , 

“There is no one here, darling, you see,” he ex- 
dlaimed, addressing the child in a despairing attempt 
to put an end to the situation. 

“There! In there!” she cried, hiding her sunny 
head beneath the nurse's apron. 

Again, what was to be done? 

It would not do to permit the nurse to pass up the 
stairs, that would inevitably lead to the discovery of 
the fugitive concealed there. 

But would it do to order her avzay ? 
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A moment's reflection showed the improbability of 
tion of the real 


the woman's realy having any suspi 
state of the case. 

“You can go, nurse; Aglaia will play here,” 
he said, as quietly as he could, “and take care how 
dined cy iil f x bh Shnen Ale Patae ” 
you excite the child's funcy with these idle tales. 

The green, misty eyes met his owy, fixed and full of 
meaning. 


“Excite her faucy with idle tales ?” she repeated in 
the form of a question. 

“Yes.” 

“ About The Man, you mean?” 

“Certainly. You see the consequence. 
alarmed at nothing.” 

“She’s old enough to know whether she did see a 
man or whether she didu’t,” returned the nurse with a 
steady look. p 

“See a man? Absur?d! You know that no one 
has entered this house to-day.” 

“Yes, sir; that’s right, right enough, not to-day. 
But, but ——” 

She hesitated, then added in desperation : 

“*Twouldn’t take a minute, sir, to look round, and 
then the child would be satisfied, and we should hear 
no more of it.” 

As she spoke, the girl had darted forward, and was 
in the act of slipping past him towards the stairs. 

He seized her arm, and thrust her back with a 
seriousness which betrayed his alarm. 

“No,” he cried, “this room is sacred. You know 
it: go. Loave the child, and go.” 

She could but obey, and slowly and reluctantiy 
backed towards the door, keeping her misty eyes 
fixed suspiciously and accusingly on him to the last. 
The click of the lock struck on her ear as she turned 
from the door. 

he moment he was alone, Boldero pressed a kiss 
upon his darling’s brow, and then, leaving her, darted 
up the stairs, into the garret Ambrose Copley had 
occupied, 

To his intense astonishment it was empty. 

Everything about the room remained as he had 
seen it that morni The lad’s silver watch—a 
present from poor David Hyde to him when a boy, as 
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it had been'a present frora Hyde'sefather when he was 
a boy—hung upon a nail. His pipe, his: knife, a spare 
necktie, a half-finished portrait of Vida from memory 
which he had beguiled the tedious hours in drawing, 
everything was as it had been. The state of the 
window alone differed. That was open, end that told 
the story of sudden and terror-prompted flight. 

Half frantic, at. the thought of the danger to. which 
the lad had so unnecessarily exposed himself, the good 
sonl paced upand down the little room utterly at a loss 
what course to pursue, 

After a little reflection he determined to sally forth 
and recennoitre, keeping a sharp eye upon the roofs 
of the houses, and trying to ascertain by what means 
the runaway would be most likely to descend into the 
street. It was not necessary, he felt, to alarm his gentle, 
sympathetic wife, by confiding to her what bad hap- 
pened. Aglaia could be handed over to the nurse's 
care, and he would be able to leave, as if for the Hall 
in which he exercised his profession, without exciting 
any suspicion. 

The brougham, which was part of his reputation, 
was only for town use; and was kept at livery some 
listance up the road. It was the great man’s custom 
to walk in fine weather as far as the stables, and he 
simply announced his intention to do so now. 

“So good bye, pet!” he exclaimed, in his jovial 

oice, and making a face that would make the child/ 
laugh as he parted with her at the door. “ Mammay 
s busy; goto nurse. Where is nurse?” 

She was not there. She was not in the house. 
Strange! Enquiry showed that she had not received 
permission,to go out 


Furtherenquiry established that on coming: dona . 


stairs without her charge she had run 

ate. But there was the gate wide 
bottom ofithe garden, and she was nog 
strange! 

Uhere might be nothing in it. 
,othing in the girl’s conduct from fixgt to last that} 
lay. Secrets like that which Boldgro was keeping 

e apt to makeone over suspiciowsy | He felt this: 
vat he was uneasy in his mindage left the house, 

voking this way and that, notwithstanding. 
The result of the survey was. wnsatisfactory. Am- 
use Copley made his eseaps at a timo when his 
iend was looking for him im another direction, and, 
s we know, they 
It was amusing tesge, the form that Boldero’s per- 
lexity and tribulation assumed. His professional 
creer had begun so ¢arlpein life that-it had become 
irt of his nature to be eomis, at all disadvantages, 
d even to express the moet serious emotions in an 
id and ludicrous fashion. Thus;much of the suc- 
vss he had achieved wasiterbe attributed to his hat 
comic singers of his class always sing hat in hand. 
t is indispensable. And his greatest triumphs were 
‘ieved by the manner in which he turned it, to 
ffect. 
Aud now that his mind was troubled and absent he 
voluntarily adopted the tricks of the platform, and 
was startling to seea middle-aged gentleman ina 

et suburb at sunset, now thrusting his hat back 
\| it would barely hang on, then bringing it down 
ver his eyes, while he folded his arms and assumed 
general air of moroseness.and ferocity; next 

usting it aside to give himself a jaunty and 

sh air, unconscious allthe while of what he was 
ving. 

Unconscious, too, of something. still more im- 

rtant. 

Lost ta the fact that, as the shades of evening 

ised in and he bent his steps forwards, there grew 

t of the fog and the deepening gloom a Figure that 

utched and dodged and kept, upon his trail—a 

core that, never coming near enough to be seen or 
attract his attention, never. lagged behind far 
ugh to lose sight of him or his movements—a 
ure that had nothing to single it out or mark it 
distinct from the hundreds of wayfarers who passed 

m by as the Star and this his unknown satellite 

ew nearer town. 

When the Star stepped into that part of his 

sitation, the brougham, as it stood ready for him 

tue stable door, the satellite hailed a cab softly and 
illowed. 

When the Champion Comique emerged before the 

izing footlights, obedient to the howls and. yells of 

light with which his public greeted him, this Figure, 
sted in a corner, looked up quietly, and watched his 
very movement, through the long degradation which 
ustituted his nightly performance, until he gave 

s last bow and went. 

The Figure went also. 

It did not leave him, , It was like his shadow when 
e emerged, pale and anxious, from the Hail which 

as well-nigh buried behind the posters announcing 

s greatness, Like his. ghadow, too, it tracked him 
ome, not knowing how réstless and disquieted he was; 
ow loth. to.enter the doers of his home-paradise, and 
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dent, triiiing as it was, caused 
from his red face. 


the hall. 


looking back. 
“ Yos, sir.” 


at the shock, turned his heads that some one 


him. 


surptise, A had, been so, little .conscious.of being 
followed by this wage a 9 man.wrapped to the chin 
in an ordinary frieze coat... 

“ Mey. I ask your business?” he said. 

4 You tag,” waa the quiet answer. 


Re *: Py ha} you want?” — 


Bhi eh SD was, 
ae apaionly 4 

“Me 2” Yamavag 

& You,” the. mans repe 

Following. same. ol as 
shifted his ga Le 
of the red-hair. 


ation Widens, the 
mof the Figure to 


It was clearly a signal, for ag \phe 

sons, unmistakeably policemen in | 
came out. They simply stepygd out, and ne 
smiled nor spoke. 

It was the Figure who ha@vdogged Boldero all 
night who addressed him, and:in a quiet and confi- 
dential tone. 

“You look surprised, sir,” he said, “and yet you 
ought not to be.. A man who plans -~what you've 
planned, and carries out what you've carried out, 
ought to be prepared. for the worst. Whether you're 
principal or accomplice I won't say ; but either way 
it’s likely to prove a bad for 


thrown audiences into roars of laughter as it expressed 
pretended terror; it expressed real terror now, and 
was white and twitching, but with nothing to laugh 
at in it. 

“ You allude to the—the—murder-——- 
“Oh, you guess that ?” 

“ Because I have been pointed at, cruelly pointed 
at, in connection with it—I who am as innocent as 
you yourself can be.” 

“No doubt. And your friend, the young ruffian 
who has been concealed under this roof since, he 
broke out of prison, what of him? Where is he ?” 
“T know no more than thé dead.” 

‘* You know he was here yesterday ?” 

The.accused hesitated. 

“You have no right to try to entrap, me into, ad- 
missions which you may use, against me,” he said. 
“Quite right; but I am an officer of police with a 
warrant against, you and your friend. And if you 
try to screen him, and to defeat the ends of jus- 
tice in that way, you must take the consequences. 
We're determined to probe this case to the bottom. 
We're determined to find out who the guilty parties 
are, and if you make up your mind to thwart. us, 
you'll take the consequences, that’s all, Now, Red- 
man, you've searched the house, what have you 
found?” 

The officer addressed.as Redinan plunged his hand 
into the gaping pockets of his overcoat and brought 
outa handful of different articles. Making a selec- 
tion from these he held out one, 

It was @ silver watoh, 


” 


opening the case with, his broad ‘thumb, and reaging, 
* hid up in the roof.” 
“You hear,” cried the Fig::re, “ the watch belong- 
ing to the murdered man is found hidden, away, in 
your house. .Mauy,a man has swung gn slighter evi- 
dence than that. What do-you say?” 
. “I am as much astonished as,you are,’ he replied, 
hesitatingly. 

“Staff!” cried the officer indignantly, “‘ We find 
it in your possession, _How do you account, for it ? 
Look here Smithers —Boldero—whateyer your /ast 


Remember 





ow he forgot even the watering of his plants in 


plicity, and that's enough, to. settle you. 


his aaxicty to know what had happened in ws 
beence. 


The nurs@® with the red hainthe | freckles, aba 
the green misty eyes, came to tile destin answer to 


She held the door wide as he passed in, meeting 
his enquiring eyes unabashed. Shevheld it open also 
when he had passed in, for all that a cold draught of 
the night air blew in her face, and rushed through 


“Shut the door, my girl!” he exclaimed without 


The door closed, with a-bang;.and Boldero startled 
had entered besides himself, and was coming towards 


It Fignre., al 
ed at; him wit worngthing more than | 


"you,” 
That broadly comic face of Boldero's bad often | 


“Name of David Hyde, gift of his father,” he said,. 


name is; if this proves nothing alse, it proves, com- 





ae haifen’t aq a quite cleangill against you There was, 
little matter yedts ago——” 

The whitedace grew livid.) | 

“ Not that,” cried- Bol , pleading-in a tone of 
agony... “It was years and years ago, and I was 


It twas not her plann fe open ithe door) andthe jacls | jinnocenty I)sjvear to you by all that’s holy, I was 
d all the bloed to rush 


innocent.” 

“You were convicted. That's all Iknow. Anda 
conviction is a conviction, as you know as well as 
me.” 

__.The wretched man, utterly overcome by this unex- 
pected blow, hid his livid face in his romtling hands 
for a second or two; then, as if suddenly and for th, 

first time realizing the consequences of his position, 
he looked up aghast. 

“You're not here to—to take me ?” he asked. 

The officer nodded, and his subordinates also nodded 
sympathetically. 

é+But my wife, my child, my darling treasure! Gh, 

@annot ! This is cruel, beyond all measure crue! 
Rejust! I tell you I am as innocent as a child of 
ie! Lean explain my.conduct from first to last.’ 
@m you explain where your accomplice Copley 





t? You're determined ?” 
,I know no more than you know.” 
ook his head incredulously. 
bhave it so,” he said, ‘come on!” 
p peetesie sp vate at which the red-haired 
stood ready, with the bold 
h her r eyes and. the siokly agile about her 
ow. 
poned a faint wailing 
ey,and \turning they 
? og patios down 
U pm the little Aglaia, 
aia hove the maother’s shoul- 


) fee this—whab| dreadful 


ents, 
ye 4 Boldero, 
the child 
men—a 
will bear 





back, or—or yo 


iso bad as that, wife,” he replied, in a 
choking voice. ‘It’s because I won't tell what has 
become.of poor Ambrose. I can’t tell, for I don't 
know; and if I did, I wouldn't!” 

7 You woulda’t 2” questioned the officer. 

“No!_ I wouldn’t get.an janocent | lad into, trouble 
to save myself... I wouldn't... There!” 

The officer and his.men, looked, at.one another with 
a sneer on.their lips ;.and the red-haived. traitress— 
she was the sweetheart of one of, the policemen, and 
ad betrayed the secret of Ambrose’s hiding-place to 
him, smiled contemptuously. 

As for the poor wife and the terrified child they 
clung to the prisoner, and: buried their faces against 
his throbbing heart, and were left.sobbing and wailing 
as he was torn away, 


CHAPTER XXXIL), 
AMBROSE COPLEY WITH THD GIPSIRy. 


And so at last you find my tribe, 
And 80 I set thee ia the ntidst; Browning. 

Tae words which. welcomed Ambrose Copley. to 
the gipsy encampment only awoke ir him gnspicion 
and misgiving. 

“ Your lordship is welcome!” 

What could he make of that—earnestly as.the ery 
was uttered—except that it was spoken, in, derision, or 
that the woman who. confronted him,,was, mad, or 
foolish. 

He did not know that this same woman, with the 
fierce eyes and the malignant axPrpesl ion of ; face, was 
the same who had announced to the be Lady bith the 
consequences which wapid: ‘attend the. return. of 
Fabian Temple to society, And had he known this, 
it would merely have increased his sutprise, without 
affording any,clue to the muaiery of his rpeaptign. 

The camp was of the 9 rdinary kind, Thera was 
nothing to distinguish. it thousands,of, a similar 
description to be fare & ex nightfall on the outskirts 
of villages, or sprin gieg up wherever pieces of waste 
land offer,a. temptation w vagabondisin,, ; 

Two or thiee canvas tents haetily ‘Ton up. sur: 
rounded the fite, dnd afforded a shelter to those who, 
having finished @ sypaina, meal,, row. themselves 
on the bate earth for a fev. han, rest... 

Only three men, reclined ih, the warm cirglejabout 
the blazing logs, and these, distuxbod. by the arrival 
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of a.stranger, looked upsleepily, like animals disturbed 
in their lair, but apprehending no immediate danger. 

Without .heeding these, Ambrose addressed; the 
woman, who had accosted him. . 

“] amjno-lord,” he,said, :‘‘ but a poor lad sorely in 
need of a. night's shelter.” 

* YounJoydshipjmay. command it,”) was the neply. 

‘“ My lerdship—if, you will have it so—is, grateful,” 
he returned, 

“Yeu have, only to. command,” said. the woman, 
“+ whatever you .please-we cannot refuse... You ask 
for.shelter;.our best; tent is at your. disposal. You 
will need food——itshall be dressed for you.” 

She. moved, a step towards the fire, and stooping, 
threw on fuel from.a heap of logs. and underwood 


“Stay!” cried Ambrose. ‘‘Let me understan? tisis. 
it is not.your custom to receive every ¢:4inder wus?” 

Shelookvit«:ik, guasping « ‘cesh handful of fuel, 
and he rity .uat mew face..was,quite serious in ex- 
pression-+that ;net,a line in) its seamed and rutted 
surface moved. 

“ Why, then, do you welcome me, in this fashion ?” 

“Because we know.,ye,; and. the claims ye: have 
on. our gratitude jand  consideration., You come here 
a fagitive,.flying .from. ‘justice, with a brand upon 
your name, and a desperate charge.against ye——” 

“You know this?” 

‘t Does not all.the,world know it?” 

“Trae; but.you recoguize me.) And, knowing what 
you do, you,.bid me welcome!” , 

“ Ay-rthe.wipsy’s.,, weleome—most warm when the 
world looks coldest, as it looks on Ambrose Copley 
now,” . 

“My namo?, You know my, name?’ 

‘And, the cloud, that rests, upon it.” 

“You know that I am accused——-” 

“ Of murder.” 

The youth started in dismay,at the word 

“ Lunderstand,”-he, cried, .his.face flushing even.in 
the red light ofthe flames; “.you.recall my face and 
the -seward.they shave jset.,upon my capture... That 
secures me the gipsy’s welcome... .That wins; me,my 
title. e-Book. that. I) was.,to..put. myself, in) your 
pr cotton wee gl t, the.G f. the Mist 

Impatient indignant, the Gipsy, of the Mist, as 
she-had, called herself, raised, hor outstretched fingers 
to motion him,into.sileace. 

PReace!”, she.cried, in,a hissing .whisper;) “ be 
silent, and I.cam,both sheltey;and:save ye. Raise 
the camp, and even,d:may,be powerless against the 
uope,of the.reward for your eapture.” 

He,turned from her with a:sullen, impatient gesture. 

“ You will not trust me?” the woman demanded, 

“ Trust!” he ejaculated, indignantly. 

‘t And.yet Ihave mursed. you upon, these knees.” 

* You?” yee 

“I chave-: lulled. you .to. sleep. in these;arms, and 
watched and,tended you when I might haye had gold 
for the, deeble:lifer that was.so,easy to take—ags many 
golden guineasg.as there, were drops of blood i’ the 
little veins.that.a pin’s point might have drained.” 

Ambrose .bent a:searching. look on .the woman's 
face. ' 

“ This ismere invention,” he said. 

“It isthe truth,” ; 

‘Impossible! An idle fabrication, or you dream or 
dote, . Iean trace back: my life stép by.step. to its be 
guming.” ‘ 

“Can you? To your birth?” 

ile hesitated. 

* Yes,” he :replied; after a moment’s thought. ‘I 
knew the. story.well. .Eveny.particulan is familiar to 
me,” : 

“Good !. You know that your father. was a@.man of 
wealth and position, but of feeble mind; fond. of 
trevellingyand, wasting his means om paintings, ;sta- 
tues, ‘aud such.like'follies.that. kept him roving from 
country -to country, restless and dissatisfied as 'tis in 
the natureof such men te be.” 

Thesisot; blood of the impulsive youth resented this 
slur on-his father's. cuaracter, 

“ You, who know so much,’sbould. know this,? he 
said, “ that my father, the heir to a fortune. which had 
een dissipated bythe, extravagance of suceeeding 
yenerationsslived abroad in order. that he might give 
tue family, affairs. the opportunity of righting them- 
selves, which unfoPtunately tvas impossible. The case 
was too desperate... Thiswas why hedived' among the 
Gu lleries of Ataly,”, ; 

“ Where he married ?” 


“ Where he. made, the danghter, of an, Englishman, 


lis wife, aud where: within,a year heyburied her.” 
‘' Withie a-yeax?; Zes;-and. ia six months he too 
wasin his graye...Yeou've.beard the story, of, your 
Virth, and what followed it?” ; 
ts My- another's. death, the loss of. a father’s. fostering 


sare——-” 
” 


|. swer in-Lis own defence, 


young man in theclear firelight, noted that it expressed 
surprise and curiosity. 

“Your father died ignorant of your’ existence,” 
the’ gipsy added. : 

“ What? To whom, then, was I indebted for sub- 
sistence—for ‘education ?” Ambrose asked. 

“ T'o those who now welcome you to their camp.” 
Shé waved her hand witha regal grace towards the 
tents, 

“One moment,” cried the astonished youth; “I 
must know more! ‘The titlé7yow have bestowed on 
me—the facts ‘you have juste*stated—the welcome 
you give me, hunted down ‘and branded as [ am— 
is it all a delusion, a tmockery, a snare? If not, 
since you have told me so much, ¢onfide: the rest to 
me. ‘ell mé-who f am—whiat name Iam entitled to 
veur) «How. Tvbecanmie theaduptedison of the-man I 
have sv esc culed father! You know all this— 
you can tel me if you willl: Or’ you are only 
entrapping me into fancied'security that you may 
get the reward for betraying me.” 

}.Phie gipsy listened to: lrim,-deaning on one of the 
fagots'‘from which the: cauldron’ had been ‘sus- 
pended. As he proceeded, she drew herself slowly 
up, and the grean. glitter of her eyes flashed 
angrily. 

“Distrust? « Still, distrust?’ she cried. “ What 
if I had spoken no word? You would have lain 
down in our tents unsuspicious and an easy prey. 
‘Think you we, warn those we seck to betray? By 
silence I should have gained your gratitude: why 
should I, have aroused your suspicion ?” 
. The, argument was convincing. Ambrose felt 
it so. 

“J am impatient of mystery,” was all he could an- 


The woman regarded him with a scornfal look. 
“You would learn more, and you regard thosé who 
alone can instruct you with ‘suspiciou .aud mistrust. 
You who come with the taint of blood upon you! Go! 
There is the tent, feast or sleep, as you will. For 
to-night I am dumb.” 

Seeing her angry and perturbed, Ambrose’ would 
have urged, something by way of apology; but she 
was inflexible. To his questions and protestations she 
turned a deaf ear,and when she had summoned a 
drowsy girl, with a tangled wel of hair like hemp, 
dabgling about her face and into her wolfish eyes, to 
attend to, his necessities, she strode out of the light of 
the fire and, was seen no.more. 

In spite. of his , distress of, mind—and he alone 
‘new. how deep, that distress was—Ambroso was 
faint with long,fasting, and the sight of a pleasant 
with a hugh block of bread, and.astone bottle of beer, 
gave him unfeigned satisfaction, 

Aman Jess hungry and more squeamish might 
have made enquiries as to how the bread came into 
the hands of his entertainers." An epicure niight 
have objected that to boil,a pheasant is.to spoil it. 
Ambrose Copley did not distress himself on these 
points.. He ate ‘with avidity; and then, having 
been shown,.a vacant place under a dingy canopy, 
where a rug was already spread, he thankfully ac- 
cepted the accommodation, wrapped the rag’ about 
his shoulders, and giving one thought to Vida—poor, 
desolate,heart-broken Vida—closed his eyes and soon 
lapsed, into. the forgetfiluess of slumber. 

Had he slept an hour, or along night, when shrieks 
and cries and the discharge of a pistol caused him to 
spring up and rush into the air? 

It could hardly, have been-Jong, for the stars were 
shining overhead. 

The fire, too, was blazing, and round it. there raged 
a fierce and desperate conflict.;’ Hand to hand strug- 
gles, fierce grappling, wrestling and cursing, the 
shrieks of. svomen aud the screams of children in- 
creased the tumult. 

What had happened ? 

Dazed and bewilderdd be asked, the question he 
knew not of whom, whether of friend or foe, and the 
only answer canie froma deep voice that whispered 
in his.ear—‘ Fly | make your escape !” 

: Before he could either answer of act on, the friendly 
hint, his bewildered brain was conscious of some one 
addressing the camp. 

‘+ Listen to reason, can't.ye ?” he heard shouted in 
a fierce tove, |“ We, shall have tliat man “dead or 
alive, We're come here for him, and we'll have him. 
Give him up, and not a, hair of your heads shall suffer. 
Resist, and down you go, like dogs. ‘Now, then’; no 
nonsense. Out with him!” 

A sullen, silence followed this harangue. 

“Ts he coming ?” the same voice asked in an im- 
patient tone. ; 

", ©No!” yelled a dozen throats like oue. 
| .. Look. ont then {” 
As the words were uttered Ambrose’ Copley rushed 
4 forward. 
“Stay! Take me. I give myself up,” he shouted. 
It was too late, 


second report of fire-arms, and a bullet whizzing 
through the air struck him to the ground. 





CHAPTER XXXIIL 
THE FATAL STEP. 
Mine enemy 
Constrains me to abide the fatal die, 
My’ rashness, nut my réason cast. 
Sheridan Knowles, 
Tuere was a Drawing-room at St. James's Palace, 
and the Earl of Courtland ‘and his daughter Edith 
Were to be present. 
Though the Lady Edith had been presented two or 
three years before, attendance on such occasions was 
not such an ordiuary matter as to be‘regarded with 
indifference. 
The toilet was a subject of moment, of greater 
moment, perhaps, thau on’ ‘the occasion of the pre- 
sentation. ‘Then her beauty was in jte freshest bluom. 
She was admitted to be the belle among all those who 
passed through the Presence Cliamber, and youth and 
surpassing beauty can afford to be a@ little indifferent 
to the exactions of fashion. 
She was still beautiful, but~changed. 
The passions aré more fatal to beauty than even 
time itself. 
So it was noted by keen observers that since the 
death of Lionel Seagrave, she’ had never looked; auy 
more tlian she had felt, herself. When that blow i-ll 
upon her heart, “crushing and lacerating it, the effect 
became visible alike in her wasted face and her altercd 
manner. 
And as her pride was intensified rather than 
citninished—as the one true passion of her heart lad 
left’ her nature adamant, just as the burning lava 
cools into stone—so she now called to her aid every 
resource by ‘which her resplendent charms mig lt 
dazzle and 'bewilder the eyes of her admirers, 
While the carriage was at the door, and the earl, 
with his gloves on, was pacing the library grumbling 
at the inordinate time‘his daughter's toilet’ had taken, 
and protesting that‘they should be crushed to death in 
the crowd that always’ blocked up ‘the corridors on 


‘these occasious, Pabian Pemple arrived. 


He had received a little three-cornered note from 
Edith summoning him to her ’ boudoir, ‘into which 
he was immediately shown. 

Hardly had he seated himself ‘before the door was 
thrown open by two attendants, and the lady sailed in, 
her train sweeping the ground as’she didso. 

She looked superb. 

The court attive—feathers and jewels, rippling 
satin, and billows of rose-tinted brocade, spraying gold 
—became her to admiration. 

Fabian held his breath as be looked on in unbounded 
admiration. 

“You expressed a wish’ to see*me in my best—or 
worst, as it might: happen,’she! said, smiling at his 
embarrassment. 

“T did,” he replied, ‘tand how:can I express my 
Linjration ?” 

“Your eyes save your lips the trouble of  putiing it 
into words.. I am so glad that you are satisfied.” 

So glad ! 

And yet’ an ‘involuntary sigh escaped her. The 
scene recalled with painful vividness the day of her 
presentation, when she had first worn a court’ dress, 
and Lionel had ‘looked on with the sameirapturous 
look that now lit’ up the face of Fabian ‘emple. The 
ithought of the man she: had leved:and lost well-nigh 
overcame her for the moment, but recovering herself 
she again addressed her companion, and with a mean- 
ing emphasis in her words. 

“You ‘have the same right to appear in the pre- 
sence of “your sovereign ‘that I have,” \'she’ said. 
“Your profession gives ‘you ‘the priqilege-—-you and 
‘your wife!” 

“ Edith!” 

“Ts it not so? A barvister's wife is entitled to 
presentation.” 
"'é Gruél, cruel! “You only mock me!) What recer~ 
tion’could I look‘ for with Hilda im such @ scene 2?” 

Edith sighed. 

“ Always in your way!” she exclaimed, “alwaysan 
impediment to'you !” 

Fabian’s cheék flushedas he bit lis: lip. 

These covert attacks, ‘these:sneers and insinuations 
regarding his wife, were always on this dangerous 
woman's lips. 

She lost no’ opportunity” of: reminding him of his 
weakness dnd want of: purpose, or of inciting him. to 
the step she had' once so plainly: hinted at—that of dis- 
owning the validity of his marriage. 

“ What am I todo?’ iesaill, in» a despaixing tone. 
“ Tt-is useless to mourn over the inevitable.” 

Superb seort curled her aristocratic lips. 

“JT once thougat“yow courageous,” was the.teunt 
that eseaped them, 

* And now ?” 








‘Net.so; for that was never,yours,” ' 
The green eyes, watching the ingenuous face of the 


While he was ‘in the act of ‘speaking ‘tlrere’was a 
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“ T dare not give you the name I should.” 

“What! You hold me a coward?” 

‘“‘ Are you surprised ? Is your indignation genuine? 
With one word you can repair the error of your life— 
you can set yourself free—you can whistle off 
this woman who clogs your progress, and whose 
jealous vindictiveness threatens your life. One word 
is enough, and you do not speak it. You dare not 
speak it.” 

He winced under the accusation of cowardice, but 
did not attempt to justify himself. 

Even if love had animated her in the part she was 
playing, the haughty beacty must have despised 
him as he stood there, with a burning cheek, with 
downcast eyes and heaving breast, unable to dispute 
the truth of this charge, and without an excuse to plead 
in his behalf. 

“T have not the heart to doit,” he said at length. 

“Because you love her ?” 

“No, no, itis not love. Ihave felt that passion for 
you, and you alone, Edith; but she has been ever 
so gentle and so truthful; shehas watched over mein 
my poverty with such affection, that—that I cannot 
bear the thought of discarding her now that 
Providence—now that I am well to do.. Besides, I 
know that our marriage was good in every respect; 
thoroughly legal and proper, and with that 
knowledge, it is playing a scoundrel’s part to take 
advantage of circumstances to my wife's ruin. 
That is why I hesitate.” 

The lady, standing before a mirror, arranged a 
stray ribbon, and coquettishly replied: 

“Tt is a pity that with your advantages you should 
have been so long out of society.” 

“ Assuredly,” he answered, “ but why ?” 

“ Because you have learned to think and look at 
things in a manner quite foreign to the views taken 
in our circles. Do you think I should tolerate a man 
of my own rank who told me he loved ma, and in the 
same breath talked of obstacles. And such ob- 
stacles !” 

“ But society itseli-——” he interposed. 

“Society itself,’ she cried, “would scout as 
ridiculous folly scruples such as yours. You ally 
yourself in some half orthodox way to a person 
of no consideration whatever, who turns out to be 
spiteful and vindictive, and scarcely hesitates to 
charge you with a crime which society does not 
tolerate-——” 

The face ofthe listener grew ashy white at the 
words. 

“And you have not the manhood to assert 
your freedom when the opportunity is made for you. 
Worst of all you justify your pusillanimity on the plea 
of—conscience—as if society knew anything of con- 
science !” 

“You are merciless, Edith,” said Fabian. 

“T am right, and I have the courage to speak out 
when fifty women would remain timidly silent. 
And, merciless or not, since we have gone so far, it is 
time I should demand to know whether this is to go 
on for ever! This weakness, cowardice, incertitude, 
call it what you will? Is your boasted conscience 
still to dictate childish consideration for the wife— 
as you call her—whom you despise, and injustice 
towards the woman whom you affeet to love?” 

“ Affect to love!” he repeated, in a reproachful 
tone. 

“ Yes,”she returned. ‘ Affect—whatis it butanaffec- 
tation when, with the language of flattery on your lips, 
you do not hesitate to compromise the object of it? Do 
you think that I make no sacrifices in permitting 
yourattentions? Do you fancy that the tongue of slan- 
der is dumb, and forget that I am losing opportunities 
which no woman can afford to neglect? If you are 
blind to these things, and your conscience takes no 
heed of them, it is time that I should speak—I who 
suffer alike by your ardour and your weakness.” 

Astounded at this outburst Fabian knew not what 
to answer. 

He felt that the decisive moment had come; that 
he must either yield himself up body and soul to the 
influence of‘the woman who exercised an infatuation 
like that of a sorceress over him, or prepare to 
relinquish her utterly and without hope of recon- 
ciliation. 

The woman who hesitates, says the poet, is lost. 
Yqually true is it of the man who suffers himself to 
finger in indecision on the neutral ground which sepa- 
rates right from wrong. 

This Fabian did. 

He hesitated. The voice which rang in his ears 
and should have startled him like the shriek of the 
Furies, charmed and beguiled him as the Siren’s 
melody tempts the mariner to his doom. 

He hesitated, and the crisis came. 

While the Lady Edith stood before the mirror, ar- 
ranging the sweep of her flowing train, there was a 
emarttap at the door of the boudgir. 

It was a powdered footman, who handed in a be- 
grimed and clumsi'= ‘~‘<ted note on gold salver. 





Receiving it with disgust, the lady opened it with 
the points of her dainty fingers, and read : 

“My Lapy,—I returned from the north with my 
brother, the Rev. Abner Gath, by the mail train at 
midnight. You will understand by this time why I 
write this: if you desire to renew our.interrupted in- 
terview an unexpected opportunity will present itself 
to-morrow. “Marearer Gatu.” 


There was a sparkle in the Lady Edith’s eyes and 
a glow on her cheek as she read this, which did not 
escape Fabian's attention. ‘ 

“Something pleases you,” he said. 

“Tt should,” she answered—* it would thrill me 
with happiness—if you still loved me.” 

“ Edith, I adore you! I cannot exist. witbout 
you!” he burst out, with passionate intensity. 

“What! If you were free would you make 
me——” 

“My wife! ‘I swear it.” 

“Enough. This scrap of paper, then, seals our 
fate !” 

She crumpled it hastily in the palm of her hand as 
the earl, impatient of waiting, entered the boudoir. 

(To be continued.) 


THE DEATH RING. 

When Dr. Edward Landsfield was a'young man, 
and just entering upon the practice of medicine, he 
located himself in the then town and uow city of 
L——. There was but one other physician in the 
place, and he was an old man, who was getting too 
far advanced in years to pay the groper attention to 
his business. 

The. young doctor had a hard time at first; for the 
people of the place had'a strange and bitter preju- 
dice against young physicians, and for a while turned 
their faces from him. 

It was fully a year bef8xe he had anything at all to 
do; and had not he been provided with money enough 
to support himselfin a shabby way during that time, 
he would have starved. 

Asit was hie was almost discouraged,and wasseriously 
contemplating a speedy departure fromtown. tle was 
sitting in the little room he called his office, one even- 
ing, puffing away vigorously at his Germau pipe, 
and pondeting thequestion whether to go away from 
L or remain and fight it out a little longer. It 
was suowing heavily out of doors, and the wind was 
howling around the house at a furious rate. It was 
an excellent night for thinking, andthe doctor felt 
that he would be perfectly safe from callers and 
patients, and would have ample time to discuss the 
important question which perplexed him. 

He had thought it over a hundred times before, 
but had néver fully made up his mind either way in 
regard to it. 

e could see very little to be accomplished by re- 
maining, if indeed there was anything. But on the 
other hand, to go away seemed like cowardice. It 
pron: © like abandoning the field in disgrace, like a 
victory of ignorant R aera over science. He was 
thoroughly perplexed. 

Suddenly he was aroused by the loud ringing of 
his doorbell. In genuine astonishment he opened the 
door, and saw standing before it a man well wrapped 
up and covered with snow. 

“Ts Dr. Landsfield at home?” 
riedly. 

“Tam he,” replied the young physician, in a state 
of bewilderment. “ What do you want with me?” 

“Old Mr. Gravely, on the hill, is very ill, sir, 
was the reply, “aud you must go to him right 
away.” 

‘Why don't you go for Dr. Jones?” asked the 
young man. 

“T have been for him, sir,” was the reply, “‘but he 
says he isn’t well enough to venture out into such a 
storm. You'd better hurry, doctor, for the old man is 
bad, I can tell you.” . ' 

Dr. Landsfield needed no urging. It seemed to him 
an unusually lucky chance that had thrown into his 
hands asapatient the wealthiest and most influential 
man in the place. 

He did not pause to think much upon the subject, 
but hastily attired himselffor his errand, and in half 
an hour was standing by the sick man’s bed.‘ Mr. 
Gravely was indeed ill, and his case was one that re- 
quired the exercise of considerable skill on the part 
of the physician. 

The young doctor, who was really a man of ‘great 
ability, managed it ably, and as the storm continued 
fortwo days, and old Dr. Jones grew worse instead 
of better, he was not interrupted fora week; and in 
the meantime he was called in to see several other of 
the old doctor’s patients, whomin that worthy’s sickness 
were forced to accept a young man, or do without 
medical advice. 

He gave entire satisfaction in every case, and when 


he asked hur- 


Dr. Jones appeared on the ground once more, he 
fully endorsed the young man’s practice in the case 
of Mr. Gravely. and even went so far as to propose to 
him to become his partner, with a view to making 
him his successor when he should retite from his 
practice, as he intended to do at no very distant day. 

Dr. Landsfield was fairly overwhelmed by this 
sudden good © forttine, and for a while could 
scarcely believe it real. He made the best of it, how- 
ever, and accepted the offer held out to him. 

Once under the wing of the old doctor, his fortune 
was sure; for the people of L——~‘seemed'to think 
that as a partner of the man they had looked up to so 
long in matters of health and sickness, he was a very 
diffvrent person from the frieudless young mam they 
had frowned so coldly upon because of his youth. 

When Mr. Gravely recovered, he took a strange 
faucy to Dr. Landsfield, and declared his inténtion to 
do all in his powesto Secure to the young man a pros- 
perous future 

With two such friends, his career could-not be 
otherwise than prosperous; and in five years after 
his sudden change of fortune hé was the only pliysician 
of L——, Dr. Jones having retired,.and turned over 
to him all his large practice. 

Mr. Gravely was a widower, and a childless man. 
It had been the greatest desire of his ‘life to havea 
son to inherit his fortune, but Providence had denied 
him this blessing. i 

About the time of his wife's death, he had adopted 
a young girl whom he found ina distant country town, 
and she had been for six years the reputed heiress of 
his wéalth. She had taken his name, and many per- 
sous looked upon ‘eras the very embodiment of all 
the filial virtues. ‘ 

Julia Gravely was in her twenty-third year. She 
was tall aud: stately. Her dark, rich complexion, 
large, lustrous black. é¢yes'and luxuriant hair at once 
revealed her parentage. ' 

Her parents had died when she was a meré. child, 
and she had been 'taken,ont of pity for her lonely 
condition, by a worthy couple, who ‘reared ‘her unti! 
her sixteenth year,‘wheh Mr. Gravely, who chanced 
to meet her, was charmed With her ‘beauty and 
vivacity, and adopted her. 

Her father had been an’ Italian artist, possessed of 
genius and its usual acco.npaniment—poverty; and 
her mother had been an actress of some_reputation in 
her native land, who had forsaken ® promising career 
there to follow her husband to England. ; 

Julia united in her own character the impassioned 
and unstable disposition of her father and the fierce- 
ness and subtlety of lier mother: 

She was radiantly beautiful, and sho’ knew that 
it was that which had first drawn Mr. Gravely to 
her. , 

She made good use of-itto retain the hold she had 
gained upon him; though’ in spite of all tlio kindness 
he had bestowed upon her, she really cared very 
little for him, yet'managed to make him andevery one 
else believe she was devoted to him. She overwhelmed 
him with her demonstrations of affection, which were 
as hollow as they weré violent. Shégained her end 
by them, however, and succeeded in convincing the 
old man that she was as entirély devoted to him as 
though she had been his own child. 

When Dr. Landsfield appeared on the scene she 
regarded him with an intense dislike. There seemod 
to exist in each opposing qualities which would keep 
them for ever apart. As she marked the growing 
fondness of her adopted father for the young physician, 
she became jealous of him. 

She feared that he might either deprive her of the 
fortune which she had always believed would be hers 
one day, or divide it with her, and ‘she coveted it all 
herself. Sometimes, as she thought of this, she felt 
that she could desttoy theintruder, so deeply did she 
hate him. 

Dr. Landsfield was sincerely attached to Mr. 
Gravely. He had from the first regarded the old man 
as his best friend, and the many earnest proofs of friend- 
ship that he had received bound him to Mr. Gravely 
by the strongest. ties of esteem and gratitude. One 
day he was sitting with the old man in his library, 
when the latter, producing a paper, handed it to him, 
and said: 

“ Edward, since I have known you Ihave looked 
upon you as I would have regarded a son, had I been 
blessed with one. I am @ very old man, and I may 
die at any moment. In view of this I have prepared 
my will, which I wish you to read.” 

The doctor took the will and read it in silence, but 
the flush.and strange look which passed over his face 
as he did so, sho that he was not alittle aston- 
ished byit. The will gave tohim the entire estate of 
his friend, upon the condition that he would marry 
Julia Gravely. In case the marriage did not take 
place, he was given the bulk of the estate—about fifty 
thousand ‘pounds, while Julia was given twenty 





thousand. 
“I feel deeply grateful to’ you for your generosity,” 
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he said, after a pause; ‘‘ but I. hope it may be many 
years yet before J shall profit by it. But why do you 
wish me to marry your adopted daughter?” he asked 
abruptly. ‘She has never shown any preference 
forme, Indeed, I have always thought she disliked 
me.” 

“ T wish to leave her safely provided for,” said his 
friend, with a smile. ‘ A young woman with so large 
a fortune and without a protector is in danger of being 
badly treated in the world. If. you can marry her 
before I die it will make me very happy. She is a 
good girl, and. sou will hardly find one more beautiful 
and accomplislied.” 

“Does Miss Gravely know of this?” asked Dr, 
Landsfield, 

“No. :Dshall show her the will to-day, and ,to- 
morrow I will have it executed in due form.” 

The conversation was abruptly changed, aud the 
doctor soon afterwards took liis departure. A few 
hours later, Julia Gravely, sitting by her adopted 
father, read the draft of the will. 

Her face was turned from him, and he did not see 
the fierce and almost fiendish ,expression that swept 
over it as she learned the contents of the paper. 

There was still a dangerous expression in the 
eyes.as she turned to him, but her face was calm and 
smiling. ; 

“I thought, was, to have been your sole heiress,” 
she said, carelessly. 

“ True, dear. There is now a will at my lawyer's, 
signed and sealed, constituting you the sole heiress of 
wy fortune. , But this suits me better, 1 shall Jeave 
you perfectly comfortable, and. if.you see fit to marry 
Edward Landsfield you will have all I have to give. 
‘lo-morrow I shall cancel my,forn:er will and replace 
it with this, But tell.me, dear, what do you think 
of it?” 

“ It.is so sndden that I cannot make up my mind,” 
she said,, seriously.“ ‘To-morrow L will talk more 
freely with you.” 

She left him with a kiss, and sought her room. 
Once there, her calmness vanished, and she gave way 
to an, uncontrollabie outburst of fury. 

She paced the floor cece. talking to herself 
angrily in her native tongue, and her small hands 
were clenched so tightly that the nails drew blood 
from the delicate palins. . 

Whien she went down to tea that eyening she 
was quieter, and as she met. her adopted father every 
trace of passion lad vanished... ‘There was a strange 
and brilliant light in. her eyes; but he did not notice 
this. : 

While sitting at the table, he saw that she wore a 
strange and curious ring that he had never seen before, 
aud he asked her how she came by it. 

“When my mother ded,” she replied, composedly, 
“she left a little casket containing a few trinkets for 
me. Ina note which accompanied it she stated that 
this ring.had been in the/possession of her family for 
over two hundred years.” 

Nothing more was said concerning the ring, and 
when Julia left.the old man at his library door, she 
pressed his hand tenderly, and,said in a strained and 
unnatural tone: 

* Lo-morrow, my father, we will talk about. that 
will.” 

Mr. Gravely drew his hand from her with an exclam- 
ation of pain. ' 

“Your ring has cut my hand, I believe,’ he®said, 
abruptly. He held it up to the light, but discovering 
no sign of a wound, passed into the library. 

Towards midvight Dr. Landsfield was hurriedly 
summoned to. attend Mr. Gravely... The old man had 
been suddenly: smitten with apoploxy, and the ease 
was urgent. 

Without a moment's delay the doctor hastened to the 
house. He found Mr. Gravely lying. insensible upon 
a sofa in the library. 

Julia and the bousemaid were standing by hin— 
tle former calm and silent, and the latter overwhelmed 
with grief, 

He was informed that the old man had been found 
lying on the floor in an unconscious state by one of 
servants who had gone into the library for some pur- 


pose. 

How long be had lain there no one could tell... It 
might have been several minutes, or perhaps several 
hours, as he had been in the library ever since 
supper. As soon as he learned this, the doctor set. to 
work. 

It was indeed a bad case. .There was every symp- 
tom of apoplexy in its most fatal form, and at a glance 
the doctor saw that human skill would avail but 
little. He used’ every exertion that science waa 
aware of, but in vain. Death had claimed’ the old 
man, ‘ 

As Dr. Landsfield sat by the side. of his dying friend, 
with liis hand on his pulse, and anxiously noting 
every beat, he could, not help wondering that death 
should have come to him in, such a form. Mr. 


wards apoplexy, and the doctor was truly per- 
plexed in his effort to account for his being attacked 
with it. 


no assistance to him. Suddenly his eyes rested upon 
Mr. Gravely’s hand. 
one that would show a cut or scratch instantly. 


of the middle finger two small marks of a nature so 
singular that he bent down to notice them. 
were very small, but seemed as thongh they had 
been made by the claws ofsome diminutive beast, 
and from the appearance of the wounds he felt 
sure that they had been made very recently. 


look up, and as lie did so his gaze encountered that 
of Julia Gravely. 


at him with an intensity of expression that startled 
him. 
with a kind of wild terror, 


him, and with aminvoldntary shudder he dropped his 
glance upon the hand again. 


the doctor that the faneral would take place the next 
afternoon. 


lie wished them to bury lm 
honrs after his death, and Julia was determined that 
his wishes should be carried out. 


in his friend’s ease all pointed to apoplexy as the 
cause of his death, he. was not convinced of it. and 
wished to makea post mortem examination of the 
boily, ‘to ascertain the true canse of the affliction 
that had fallen upon her. 
exclaimed hastily : 


calmly, * FE could not bear to have his body treated so.” 


tion, but she steadily refused,'and thronghout the 
interview manifested the greatest horror at the idea. 
Finally, the doctor gave up the attempt aud went 
home. 


thought long and earnestly over what had just trans- 
pired. 


became his conviction that Mr. Gravely’s death was 
not caused by apoplexy; and he could not help be- 
lieving that the marks on the hand were in some way 
connected with it. 


marks of the bite of some poisonous insect. 
tbat could.not beso, for there was no insect known 
to'hisa that could leave such an impress behind it. 
The marks looked as though they had been made by 
the claw of a diminutive lion. 


conduct, apd her vehemence in refusing to allow the 


thought of it.. Still he was not satisfied. The day 
was breaking when lhe, .rose from the deep reverie 
into which he had fallen, and went out to his stable. 
Saddling his horse, he rode rapidly to a neighbouring 
town, where he had a long interview with a brother 
physician who was established there,, From the grave 
surprise of.his friend it seemed that, Dr. Landsfield’s 
communication. was one of unusual importance. 


afternoon of that day. 


and surrounding couctry, and among them was the 
physician 7 whom Dr. Landsfield had called in the 
morning. 

with the latter. 


riedly up to the door in a waggon, and removing 4 
long, heavy box from the vehicle; carried it into 





Gravely had never manifested the least tendency to- 


He was utterly at sea, and his medical skill was of 
It was a smooth, white hand, 
As he gazed at it, Dr. Landsfield saw on the inside 


They 


Something, he could not tell what, impelled him to 


She was standing at the back of the sofa, and looking 
Her. face'was ghastly pale, and her eyes shone 


As their eyes met a sickening feeling crept over 
Mr. Gravely died that night, and Julia informed 


Mr. Gravely had frequently said’ while living that 
within twenty-four 


The doctor told her that although the symptoms 


Julia started violently, and 


“No, no, not for worlds '” Thensbe added, more 


Dr. Landsfield urged hér to consent to the exxmina- 


As Dr. Landsfield sat in his room that nizht, he 


The more he dwelt upon the subject the stronger 


But what could they be? Perhaps they were the 
But no, 


Then the doctor thought of Jalia Gravely’s strange 


t mortem examination. 
It was all very strange, and.he shuddered as he 


The funeral of Mr. Gravely took place in the 
It was largely attended by the people of the town 


hen the funeral was over he went home 


It was fully midnight when two men drove hur- 


the house. As the light fell upon their faces, it 
revealed the countenances of Dr. Landsfield and his 
friend Dr. Ellis. 

Without speaking they proceeded to secure the 
room. The coffin, forthe box they had brought was 
nothing else, was placed on.a couple of chairs near a 
long table, the lid taken off, and the body of Mr. 
Gravely laid on the table. 
speedily begun, as the proper instruments were all 
ready at hand. : 

“By heaven, Eilis, I was right after all.” 

“ What is it mow?” asked Dr. Ellis, pausing. 

“Mr. Gravely did not die of apoplexy. 


precisely similar to those of that disease. 


errand well. 


The examivation was 


He was 
poisoned. See here,” he continued. ‘ Here are traces 
of a strong mineral poison which has produced effects 
See, it was 
infused into the blood in some way, and has done its 
I am confident now that this poor man 
was the victim of foul play, and that those wounds on 


You are certainly right,” said Dr. Ellis, musingly 
“Poison was the cause of this man’s death. But whe 
could have administered it ?” 

“ That is what perplexes me,” was the reply. 
“May not Mr. Gravely have taken his own itis?" 
asked Dr, Ellis. 

“No, I am confident he did not! I know ‘be Gad 
the strongest motive for wishing to live.” 

“T am inclined to agree with you that the wounds 
on the finger were the cause of bis death,” said Br. 
Ellis, “and that fact induces me to believe that this 
is a case of suicide. They were beyond a doubt made 
by a singular instrument, of which I have lately read 
in a curious old Italian work left me by my father, 
who was profoundly Icarned in the mysteries af 
poisons. I refer to the ‘death ring,’ as it was called 
It was very common in Italy during the seventeenth 
century. It is a broad, flat circlet of gold, with a 
moveable slide on one portion of the outer surface. 
By slipping back this slide, two claws of fine sharg 
steel, steeped in just such a poison as this we have 
discovered, are disclosed. The wearer of this riag 
wishing to exercise his vengeance, has but to press 
his enemy's hand, when the sharp claws will be sare 
to make a slight scratch upon the skin. Jn thie 
manner the poison will be infused into the bloud, aed 
death will surely follow. Now, as these rings are at 
present among the rarest things in the worl, and az 
Mr. Gravely was fond of collecting old relies, J thiuk 
it extremely likely that he may have had one, amd 
may have used it upon himself.” 

“No, no. I amsure he did not. I know it.” 

“No one else liers could have one,” said Dr. Cilia 
positively. “But tell me, do you suspect assy 
one?” 

“No one,” replied Dr. Landsficl4. 

He slivlidered ag he spoke, for there flashet &@rege 
him the recol'ection of a strange and antique riug 
which he liad seen upon Julia Gravely’s ban! the 
night her adopte:l father died. 

Ife said nothing, however, but assisted his f:ieud te 
replace the body in the’ coffin and screw down the tid 
again. After this it was driven baci to the village 
cemetery, and re-interred in the grave from wlemes 
they hail taken it. 


When they r-turmed the day was breaking. After 
breakfast Dr. Elfis sct off for his home. 
Dr. Landsfield’ was sorely perplexcd. We kuew 


not what to do. 

He knew now that his friend had been poisoned 
and he was equally certaia that Dr. Ellis was wroag 
in supposing tlt Mr. Gravely had committed 
suicide. 

Ife was sure, in his own mind, that Julia Gravele 
had murdered the old man to preveut the execution ef 
the will, but he had no proof of it. As several dave 
passe l away, and he lreard nothing of the intended 
wiil of Mr. Gravely from her, or from her lawyer, he 
became convinced of this. 

He determined to test the matter as soon a® ke 
could, by obtaining possession of the ‘ring he bad 
noticed on her finger. 

To accomplish this he prepared a powerful com- 
pound, which, if‘dextrously used, would enrble hiw 
to render her insensible, and thus secure the ring 

He had not long to wait, for in less than a week 
he was called in to see the young woman, who was 
suddenly taken ill. Ashe stood by her bedside be 
saw that the ring was still upon her left hand whens 
he had noticed it at first. 

She was even more beautiful than ever, and & 
seemed so hard to think that so lovely @ womer 
could ‘be guiliy of so foul a crime. 

But as he felt that his suspicions were not we- 
founded, he was resolved to test them as faras day ix 
his power. 

Quietly producing the compound that he tad 
brought with him, he arranged it so that she would 
experience its full effect, and in a few minutes he saw 
a gentle and dreamy languor steal over her, and in less 
than ten minutes she was helpless. Tlie effect of the 
drug would not last long, and he had but little time te 
carry out his plan. 

Drawing the ring from her finger, he moved tack 
the slide, which he quickly discovered, and saw two 
fine claws of steel lying underneath it, and coated 
with a dark grey substance. They were, beyond 2 
doubt, the instruments that had made the wound on Mr 
Gravely’s hand, and all his suspicions were co»- 
firmed. 

Only one thing remained, and that was to prove by 
actual experiment that the ring was poisoned, aud 
capable of fcmpess | death. How todo this was 2 
difficult question. Glancing round the room he saw # 
cat dozing quietly in one corner. 

With an exclamation of joy, he sprang to it, amd 
seizing”it, gave ita sharp scratch with the claws. 
Then re-adjusting the ring, he slipped it back on the 
young woman's hand, and sat down to watch the cat 

In lessthan half anhour she manifested signs of 





the finger were the cause of his death.” 


dizziness, and finally fell to the floor. Her breathing 
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welled frightfully, until at last she lay quite still. 

After. waiting for a few minutes Dr. Laudsfield ex- 
wmmined her, and-found that she was dead. Raising 
the window, he threw the cat out on the lawn, and 
thea turned ‘his attention to bring Julia back to con- 
@cB0USuES6, 

Sbe. soon revived, and he left, her, and hastened 
home, «carrying with him the cat whieh he had 

ticked up on his way. A careful exemination showed 
@im that she had: died from the effects of a poigon 
¢imilar to that, which had been fatal to Mr. Gravely. 

This was all he ;wanted. He was determined | to 
have the iurderess brought to justice for her crime, 
ead be was equally resolved to charge her with it 
efeve causing her arrest. 

Perhaps this latter resolution; was not very wise, 
but be wished to carry it out in order to set his mind 
a rest concerning the affair. Waiting until Julia had 
fully recovered, he called-on her one afternoon. 

She met him calmly-and with’ distant politeness. 

droitly turning theconversation to suit his purpose, 
< said at length : 

“t | ave been thinking of the death ef your adopted 


father, Miss Gravely. 1 have always doubted that it 
was caused by apoplexy.” 


= 


é 
‘ 
a 


She started, and turned 
ghastly pale, but he affeeted not to notice this, and 
weutou. “ This was my reason for wishing to hold 
tLe postmortem @xamination to which you objected 

strougly. I feel:confident that he was not a 
victim of apoplexy.” 

“ What do you-think: was the matter with him?” 
ee asked, nervously, and making a visible effort to 
be calin. 

I think he was poisoned,” replied the doctor, 
quietly 

She-sank | ackin her chair -with her face perfectly 
livid, bat the doctor, still affecting to be unconscious of 
this, continued : 


ANECDOTE oF Napotron.—Kléber, while in Egypt, 
became envious and refractory, and "dachotet an 
order-of Napoleon. Bonaparte sent for him. He at- 
tended with a haughty bearing, which, joined with 
his stature, pave him an air of heroism, “I'he Staff— 
all present at the scene—silently contrasted the heroic |. 
height. and proud deportment of. Kléber with. the little 
person and pale visage of the Commander-in-Ohief: 
Bonaparte at a glance read ‘their | thoughts, -and 
changed aspect in an instant. His countenance be- 
came auimated, his eyes flashed, his voice broke out 
with extraordinany splendour. & Which ‘of us,” said 
he, addressing Kiéber, “is above the-other here? 
You are higher than I am ouly by a head—one act of 
disobedience more, and that. difference ’will disappear, 
allez.” Genéral Kléber immediately obeyed. 





region andy ste ‘ify ‘his’ péculiar! talents ‘would not ibe 


am | 


A DAUGHTER TO-MARRY. 
By the Author of “ Butler Burke at “Eton,” §c. 
> 

CHAPTER ‘KXXVIL 
In eArtier days and ‘calmer? hours, 
Wher heart! with héart'@élights td blend, 
When bloom my native valley's bowers, 
I had--ab, ‘have'l now ?-+a frieud. . 
‘The Giaour. 
Wun Mithael Saville! found that’ his father had 
escaped from his custody ‘he feared;to'go-back te his 
mother. J 
Counting»his money he discovered) that he} had-} 
enough to carry dim ‘to: Aanerioa, and |he} tésolved to | 
go to that'cotmtry, ’ 
He ha‘ often»wished to travel te that -far-famed 





more appreciated there than they/weré in, Bagien 
by lis own county men. ’ 


“we must not be cetisorious. 


‘disinal roun 
mother lay dangerous! 


“Oh? my dear, déar father,” she exclaimed} ainiag 
‘a shower of tears, “low dreadful it is to’se6’ Ft Kero, 
My duty to ny mother caunot ‘réestraih me"from s,;. 
ing that if she Were in such a! place it would” not }, 
heatly so shocking, bé¢ause her antecedents wou)j 
have prepared’her for such a contingency.” 

“Tash! my child,” réplied ° Mr. ‘Saville,’ gently, 
T' fiave ‘iticutred my 
doom, “nd i'thist ‘not tiurmur! “Wy nly comforis 
are liaving—first’ of allsaved that’ ndbic young 
fellow, Bardlay, from’ a “long fmprisonmént, and 
secondly, that I have‘retdined your love.” 

“You will be taken away from me,”said Pélicia, 

“Alas, yes!” 

“T shall not see you, and when [ do it/will be in 
felon’s dress, Oh, papa, if you had onty' beet content 
with a little. What made ‘you so grasping ? "What a 
pity ‘that -you sould not have ‘been’ cuiitént! witi , 
little !" : ’ 

Your’ mother tirged mé on.” 2 

“She has been your evil genius.” *"’ 

“That is true.” 

“For a time father and’ ‘daughter niingled® tears to- 
gether. 

Felicia @ideavoured ‘to'do all in her power to raise 
her ‘father's spirits and cheer him wp inter bis heavy 
infliction, none the less heavy because it waS ‘self-in- 
posed, and he in ‘his turn assamed a cliderful spirit— 
which he was far from feeling—in ordér ‘to re-assure 


the” child’ of his agethe daughter whom he loved 
more than all the others. ait 


her father Felicia continued her dull and 
Of’ visits, ‘aud weut to the ina where her 
ill. 

' doctor had’ alluded to had 


On leavin 


The ‘fever which't 


‘made its appearance; ahd’when Felicia arrived her 
parent was delirous. 


Zadok Hoskisson' was there, but Féliciw did not re- 


member him, thotigh she had seen him in Australia, 


So he actordiagly took the! train ‘to Liverpool and 
there bought 4 passage to the’ United States. 
Felicia was very: mach dlarmed -when she heard of 


and he thought it best not to make himself knewn. 
Felicia considered it hér duty to nurse her mother, 

te ehh ; , ; for in spite of all her fdults and ‘all her frailty, sho 

at peared ren th tg isotDanton: Mentermes was her mother, and’ sheassumed that’ weighty 
1 z : task. 

There was an air of mystery about the«avhole |”, ; 

ai baMhe aD, if - 7% if adok, seeing that Mrs. ‘Saville was in good hands, 

Attait Which) shevwag faniirom Being ablot® ander | oy hig leave, aut Belicia with the name alone te 

Her suprise, instead of diminishing, inereased Guging mained. , “ . , 

rig i 4 ‘ * The doctor came several times during thé day, but 

Haag ey eee ne thong be ot Going bo® °° | itia’not think it requisite that he shoald stay all night; 

steed. a ee pdeinarinl he contentéd’himself ‘with writing ‘prescriptions and 
With trembling diands! she torevopett théisenly aod leaving ‘directions with ‘the anxious svatchers. 

vead the extetia which beran : Lp . The nurse soon discovered that Felicia was a rela- 
¥ oe > n R Wrekbe | | tion, and her experience of’ sitk rooms ‘vas’ sufficient 
M¥ Ditanest’ Davcurer,-It is-withrthe despest P45 tar her that telations ‘always watchéd well. Con- 

Vogiesithastowrne 4 whi yo . . have ‘been eoastyued | 5. uently she thowght'her services con!d be'dispensed 

to a” felon's’ prison: Do' ‘not ‘start read! this letter with, and sitting down upon a chair, she allowed her- 

calmly’ through’ dad"yow'will’see thutoif ‘I-tave: done }.o1¢ t4 ‘99 to sleep, 

wrong I Have also fade atondntent, atid intherfollow- b puis was not sorry'to be rid of her: 

ing remarkable way. : ’ Every ‘moverient of “Mrs. ‘Saville’s’ was’ ‘closely 
“ Your tndther induced me to obthe!badkofiwhich | watched by her, and she ptépared to follow tho 

T'was manager!" Do not thiuk''that I! mention this } a toys otders to'the Matter. 

circumstance out of any cowatiity wish to-creed-my- }:'" Towards” miduight the wind got! up, and howled 

‘Self’ and ‘throw the ‘blame apon “her. b ouly do 60 } over the house-tops and amorg ‘the chiumeys’ with a 

“because I wish! te’ put’ you fully! in possession: of all strange weird noise. 

the circamstaticoswhicl tave brought mote Newgate. 1° phe “windows ‘rattled “and the’ witidfotced itself 

“T robbed the Bank and succeeded fuwbathitg tome | through the chinks of the flooring and inflated the 

without déteétiony ‘bat umbappily; wcyoang »man! who 


“ There’are certain. mineral poisons that will pro- 
éuce almost every symptom of apoplexy, and as my 
friend was not subject-te the disease, | think he must 
heave fale a vietim to one of these. But let me tell 
you a singular dream I have had lately, which has 
influenced me greatly-im my belief. I dreamed I hia: to 
tuake the post-mortem exauituation in spite of you, and 
shat onthe night after the burial, I; in company with 
« brother physician, had the body exhumed, and taken 
temy home. ‘fhererwemade.the examination, and 
feaad that poison*had caused your adopted father’s 
death. There ‘were strange anarks on one of 
sis fingers, which we had reason to suppose were 
~taased by some ‘instrament-which had been used in 
implauting the poison in the system. The body was re- 
iuterred, I thought, ‘and determined to leave nothing 
audone to: find the: murderer. I had reason, in my 
dream, i@ suspect a-certain beautiful woman of this 
place, and shortly afterwards, as I thought, I was 
called in to see her during an attack of sickness. By 
means of a powerful drug Il rendered her insensible, 
snd drew from her finger a mysterious ring which I 
had supposed: was’ the instrument used in causing my 
friend's death. With it ‘I killed:a: cat, and then re- 
placed it en Ler-hand, fully satisfied of the correctness 
of my conclusions. ‘This dream has influenced me so 
greatly that I havedetermined. to.cause the arrest of 


the patty I-suspect.” 

Julia Jay back in her cushioned. chair, with her 
eyes closed, and her face the hue of the grave, , Her 
foveiwad -was damp with ‘a painful perspiration; and 
ber breath came heavily aud'with dificulty, 

As the doctor finished speaking, she opened her 
eyes and gazed at bin with au expression that haunted 
bim te his latest hour. 

“It is useless for me to contend against you,” she 
said, in a strange,;unnataral voice...‘“‘Ib was nd 
dream which you have told..me, but;a fearful :reality, 
This isthe ring, and,its powers have not been ex- 
‘mggerated by you. | See,” and she drew back the slide, 
andexposed the claws'to.lris view. “They are terrible 
ior good or evil. JI used them en him to escape you, 
nud now they are equally powerful to prevent your 
triumphing over me.” 

As she spoke she raised'-her hand, and pressed it 
sgaiust her forehead. . With w cry of horror, Dr. 
Landsfield sprang fGrward, ‘but was.too. late. Tht 
print of the fatal claws was visible upon her brow, and 
the pirysician knew of no antidote that could save her. 

What have you done?” he exclaimed, inva trem- 
bling voice. 

Bafled you,” she replied, and she swept past him 
to’ her chamber. 

in «a few hours the young ‘voman Was a corpse. 
81 fused the remedies which the physician offered, 
although he did not know that they could save her. 
She was calm-and composed until she became insen- 
jible, and died in a short time afterwards. 

Dr. Landsfield~ was’ horror-stricken by the terrible 
ragedy, and ‘as he left the unbappy house that liad 
witaessed it, helodked a dozen- years older than when 
be entered there. J.D. M. C.J. 


orenitg df thé robbery)'and ‘suspicion fell «upon “hin, 


suffer the 
sélf up, Which’ fdiave done. 


‘would never ‘have beet! born tiad Wonot! heard: you 


reading the’ Bible one iorning 481 was going: intowhe 
city. i 


finement; will'you algo hasten: to your tadtaery who, I 


was employéd” ii’ the: bank! bad’ beed there om the 


He'was* conimitted! for''trial! | Rather! ¢himedet ‘hin 
Hlty ‘Of the law) D reeled! 40 owivermy- 


“ Perhaps the repentance whidh) argédome toi dd:so 


“May I "bey of ‘you, mg! dear etvild+dearer:than 
ever now | am torn from you—to visit the inithgieon+ 


am ‘credibly ftfotmed; is in a 'preedrious state. 

“What cai beay in expiation fortrigging alictlis 
misery upon! yoa?” Nothing! 

“Twill pray“if Godowitl hear tht pragedoflasach a) 
man as 1 am—that He to whom alt' héartslaresopen 
may reward the*true virtue which) dwells im you. 

‘ $d tears)! 8ver 
' Your Onw ArrecrmNa re PD wrt.” 
Felicia onty reha this letter ence.’ Tiere! was! no 


upon them, ‘which’ Peli 
sound from ‘the bed drew Lér'back. 


dead! No, no! 
That wasmy doing, mine--mine—mine! 


“Poor man. 
‘} was & fine  poison—“finé—fitiefine. Did‘ he’ not say 
‘Ptheré was an antidote. ' Tel Felicia to go——” 


‘carpet as if it ‘hat been a huge bladder or @ balloon. 


‘bhe candles burnt low, and great black’snuffs hung 
rosé t6' remhove;°when a 
Her mothér'was speaking. t 
Bat ‘she’ uttered nothing but' the ravings of ‘a: deli- 


tious mind.” Yet ‘thete was' something in‘lver inco- 
herent talk which interested Felicia ‘strangely. 


She bent over her mother so as to catch the’ lroarse 


‘tones Which issued frony her lips. 


* Pon wick Maurice” Fenwick! ‘ha! ‘ha! He is 
Not dead, bat worse’ than dead ! 
Ha! ha!” 
“Here she gave’ utteraricé tow demoniae laugh; which 


startled the old nursein her arm-chair, and/tlirew out 
‘Her’ arms, ‘chitéhing the empty ‘air wildly “with ber 
hatds.”’ 


(“Por ‘thad,” she Contititied;'as her mood ‘changed. 
If I die teil Felicia to go to—to—yes it 


’ Shie fell back, leaving thesenteneé uncompleted, aud 


necessity for @ repetition of thé’ perisal. | Her fathar' P théugh”'Pelicia* bent’ over her for @ full hour expec- 


was in watt df ler’ présende “arid ‘nssistaticé) atidishe 
would not, withhold % from him, She W6ul? Aay’thie 
part of the Gomiforterdiy fie’ hour 'of need. 
On hier’ way td the station shd’ Called ypdr/ Doctor 
Masterman;- and in a few words made’ Mitt’ acquainted’ }’ 
with what had happened,’ whereat the worttiy’ dostor 
was much astetiished. 
*  In/half an Hour’ slie’was ‘ftying’ overt the ‘itietals! to}: 
London. 
Her ‘first’ vist’ was'to“her father. | Tub’ dficiwis ac. | 
mitted her to his cell; aud’ she thtew hétself ‘eebbingly . 
on his neck. 1 








tantly, not a sound issued from her closed lips. 


CBAPTER (XLS VILL 
" ShaksHe hath wroug' dune, Master Page. 

Pages-—Sit, he doth in some sort confess it, 

Shal.—It it be confess'd it is not redressed; is not that so, 
Master Page?, He bath wronged me, indead he’ ‘hath; 
bdlié ve! te, Robert'Shallow, esqaire, saith he is wrong'd. 

: oa f » (Merry Wives of Windsor 
ipePeliia's-excited jiniagination thei candles :burned 
‘with A blueisl? flame, which dinparted a7 strange stpu!- 
‘chral*appetance to all thu objects the room. 
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The nvuree,, tired, hla;»,,.a5, ndifferers. nad suffered 
hersoat to fall inte, a heavy umber, from, which,she 
occasionally awoke witha start and a cough, but 
sleep had taker so solid a, hold over her facylties that 
she was,s00p ouce more in the arms of Morpheus. 

Ny, fire, burned in, the grate, which, was ornameted, 
with une of those fantastic masses of paper which are 
commonly, seen in those abodes where utility takee the 
place of taste, . , 

Without, save the rolling-of a cab, which was heard 
occasionally, the dull, tread: of a _policeman,.an. his 
monotonous beat, and the harsh yeice of some,druaken 
man, who was rolling, home after. deep ,potations, .all 
was silent. 

Mrs. Saville was restless, and uneasy. She appeared 

to be altogether oblivious of her daughter's presence. 
Her eyes glared. with a tigerish ferocity which, was 
painful to witness. Now and then a-change, which 
was singularly grateful to, the solitary and anguished 
watcher, would, come, oxer the conwulsed features of 
her mother, and serenity would usurp, the place, of 
passion, While peace took tempestuous 
storm. 
Felicia afterwards, wondered how slie, had strength, 
to go through the horrors of that night, Her mind 
was strangely agitated. She had lost all that she held 
deat. Her father, whom she had deamly. loved, was in 
a gaol, soon to assume the garb, ofa felon... She 
would not behold him, for years.otherwise than, in a 
shameful and degraded position, which, was enougl» 
to wring the heart of a loving daughter, 

Her mother, whom she had 
behaved.dutifully te, was stretched upona bed of sick- 
ness, ftom which: she might never, rise. 

The. family was broken down, overwhelmed; with 
infamy, aud held up to the openly-expressed, contempt 
of the world, 

Uer lover, was but the wreck of his former;self, and; 
whether it would ever, please. heaven to restore, his 
intellect, it. was impossible for, her to predict. 

Traly she knew sorrow—assuredly she was, bowed 
down and afflicted. She was going through tle fur- 
nace, but she, was destined, to emerge from the fiexy 
ordeal refined and purified, 

and, hurl- 


The wind meaned in fitfal gusts withou' 


ing itself in stormy waves of air against the sides of } | 


the house.made the casements rattle,.,, All was, preird: 
and gliostlike, 

As she sat by the bedside wondering if, her,motber, 
would, speak, again, Felicia fancied that; she saw 
shadows an the, wall, which mocked and, gibed , at 
ler, taking the, form of hidgous, demons, colossal.and, 
gigantic one minute, then sinking ,to the Jevel af a 
dwarf, ungainly and elfin, 

Suddenly her mother moved and, uttered some few 
incoherent words, 

Felicia sprang to her feet ina moment; and ds before . 
bent anxiously over the flushed face of the uaconscious 
woman, 

There! there!” cried Mrs,,Saville.  Do.you not, 
all see him? Would to heaven you could see him as I 
fio, and behold him with my eyes, which seem to be on 
tire at the sight! He-sits upon the ground in.a solitany, 
chamber, turning his;thambs rqund one another, and, 
ccunting his fingers, with the sickly smile of hopeless, 
idiotey upon his face. Mark him well! how. pallid his 
eaturés, and how expressionless his face? His uoblefire 
is quenched, , And this is,nry pwork;,. Ha!; ha! Who 
anongst, you will,say,that E have. not earned my title, 
t» the name of demon ?.,, If admission: to your ranks, 
be by works yather than by faith then,am,I one. ofye. 
My work! Yes, yes. No oue will dispute, that!’ 

She, paused. ; 

It was-evident that’she fancied herself in,communi- 
cation with.some_ ghostly, beings, to, whom, she, was, 
relating, her, exploits jin, erime....It was, a ghastly 
revelation, andvone to which Felicia, listened, with un- 
disguised horror. 

* That ig nat all, my friends-—for, yon,, will be, my 
ronds when [come amongst you; asl mast surely 
io, having forfeited my title; to,.a higher estate,” 
Mvs, Saville resumed. , “ Alk!, No, 1 wonuld.it..were; 
and yet E know not. 
even in crime,. "Twas I who, made,my husband.rob 
‘ie bank--@ plan whieh.was well ,conceived had ,he 
held. his; tongue. Bnt ‘these; are. nothing to ‘the, 
silencing of Fenwicrs’ 

cre there was qnevierpause;srhiieh Felicia, in her 
axcitement, broke, exclaiming; .., 

“ What of him ?” 

Mrs, Saville, still thinking, owing ta, the disordered 
state of ,her brain, thag she was in, conversation with: 
beings of another world, replied ; 

“You.ask me what of him, Listen. tothe tale. 
‘Tis worth. your, while, fo seldom -has, 20, grdat.yil- 
lany been ,S9,snecessful, He loved my, dayglter, did, 
tis low-bred, fellow+this chemist’s, son — and ; to 
punish: his presymption L.thayght iI would make if 
eB 


at least reveranced and} | 


—— 





Peitigias'srviered 

* } went, to afix, dof, ming;who, gave.me a drug 
oh! arxaredrug}-;-aud when Rénswick, came to, the 
ball I gave him all—all—every ‘grain, Ha! ;ha! 
’Twas well conceived and. bettey executed |” 

“Tel, me the name, of the man you, want, toy?:said 
Felicia, in a;tremulqus, voice, whioh she wasrunable.to 
control, 

“ His, name ?,. What,was, his, name 2... How) my 
poor head, swims! ,.What.can ;have,;come, to my 
memory? Whatuas,his.name? .. How strange 1 can, 
not, call it,to.mind! <I shall be forgetting my wn 
hame next!” 

For fully five minutes Mrs..,Sayille, appeared to, be 
engaged in, the. futile, endeavour. to, collect yher 
thoughts. d 
i At length she exclaimed, with a, wild, bixst,of;confi- 

ence: P j 

“Listen, all of. your-listen! . I must! mot.speak 
above, a whisper, for, there..are. those wha) waukd, be: 
Are bo. hear. his, namé,, which I have .remenabered,jat 
ast,” 

“ Why : would’ fhe'y..;be,.glad,, to, Knony , it?” asked 
Felicia, with an awful anxiety. 

Mrs. Saville lowered, her, voice,ta its, smallest. .com- 
pass, and replied, in:a.sibilant whisper ; 1 

“ Because there is an antidote, and, they,..might, go 
and get, it front him,’ : 

“From whom ?” 

“ Alphopseny—=”; 

“ Yes.” 

“ Alphonse—— Oh, my, poor head!) What, is /his 
ronymig? « Ol! ob! How, these,shogting pains 
y, through me! ;They are: like daggerg-}’, 

“You said Alphonse.? 

* Ah, yea! Alphonse Pastiller!! 

Feheia offered up.a fervent anda, hurried prayer, to 
heaven jn, gratitude for this ,great..fayow wouch- 


She felf positive that nothing .would have induced 
her mother when, ip, her senses .to bnve divulged) this 

Valuable aad dearly cherished. seqret, | 
| “ Where did, you say hedived?” she, inquired, 

“ Lived!” tepeatod Mrs, Saville,as if, she did not, 
fully understand the, import.of the, quastion, 
“"Yes—what is his address 7", ' 
| Mrs. Saville shook, her, head. andy madgq:o, answer. 
It was clear that. her faculties, were deserting her, 
and that she.was incapable, of; pursuing that train of 
thought any. further, 

L Felicia was, unable, to, extract, anethar) woud; from 

ar. +. 
She had; however, the inestimable consclation, of 
having discovered that; Maurice, Fen syick’s ,intellect 
had been tampered with, thane, was; fhe gictim, ofa 
skilfully ¢oneocted..drug, and, that; Mrs. Sayville) had, 
been, mainly instrumental. in administering the. drug? 
to him: In addition to that, she knew tliat the pexsou! 
who made the drug was called Alphonse Pastille; aud 
that there was an antidote, , 

This , was, indeed :gloriqus . news--a : magnificent 
revelation which was of the greatest value, | 

She fondly oped ; that, it; might end ,in Maurice 
Fénwick’s being restored to sanity and.bis friends. 
| Finding that hey mother was aot, disposed, to be 
communicative, Felicia abandoned ,the,,ettempt to, 
make her, } though she would have,gi ven, much 
to know the address of Alphonse .Pastillay which, she 

id not despair of discovering by other means,, 

| “At,abont three o’clack in; the morning., Mrs: Saville 
evidenced symptoms of the wildest excitement... She 
sprang from the bed and paced, the room anxiously. 


appeared to be unconsciousof her presen¢ge,, , 
Thinking that.if dllowed ber, own way sha would 

be calmer when the, paroxysm, woreoff, ; Felicia, con- 

tented: herself , with; waking the, nurse gad watching 

ber, mother.gt,a distayce, ..; 

| “Lor, miss,”,said the, murse; ,cudising, her eyes 

sleepily, “she's, stark, staring ,mad!, ; I've,seen, them 

that way offen and offen.” 

ie hom inclined to, think. it, the ,resultjof. delirium,” 


It is something to be audacious, | said 


| Not it, miss; it ain't no diliriam—-not.a bit of, it. 
She’s taken Jeave of her ppt, Let me sing the bell 
for the cha id, ~Our, livés,aint,safe!” 


Tam, sure. I shall.ndt beve the house disturbedyat 
this time ef night pr ething at all..; When, she has 
worn herself oat, she will, I have, no deubt, go to 
sleep gently.’ 9th) ally’ 3 
|“ Welly, mise, yoy"re\to. command nj) it's;for.me to 
obey, )T've.had tag 


Sites ‘Saville’s’ paroxysm showed no symptoms of 


abating. © 

Siti ty page the tu. 
rapidity, ta Ring:.to bergel! the: ceyity togvedt ame, 
Ry se tinte she went to. a. chaix apom) which 





aa idiot as life, ' Ula r by me Tash! ‘ W 
must perforce lang’ h, too thos ; age anve 
rackingly. Wa a bh i ghg Ty RH ce 


her clothes were lying, aud, proceeded. toviress liyrael. 


Felicia endeavoured to soothe her, but in vain. She | 


“ Don’t talk such’ nonsense, nassey” replied Felivia... 


mach experience; along of Jnua-, 


i cane sennla; 


It was now that Felicia ought to have interfered, 
for it was evident.the unhappy lady was not jn ang 
way mistress,of her.own actions, but..by. the yexery 
eise of mistaken kindness Felicia omitted, to do aay 
and Mrs. Saville dressed herself Without anyrinterrap- 
tion. 

The nurse was, horrified at, Pelicia’s apathy, wmhicle 
in her eyes was simply; criminal. Sle held) apy bew 
hands, and trusted that no evil might ,result from, am 
foolish, a course of action, 

When Mrs. Saville bad: attired herself.to her swting 
faction she attempted to leave the room, but theuureag 
unknown to Felicia, had locked, the door auc takew 
the key away. 

Finding herself. baffled she threw ;herselé, ite,» 
transport of rage, which gaye;way. to fear 

She imagined. that the fiends with whom, she sup- 
posed herse!f to have been conversing bad condemned 
her out.of her own mouth, and were coming ,forweued 
for the; purpose of torturing ler. 

This horrible idea gained ground in her mind every 
moment, and she evidenced all tie symptems,of mortad: 
terror. 

“ Ring; the bell, miss~do ring it!” cried the aursey 
quaking ;with fright. “When they gets, inty theiv 
tantrums like they’re awful. Do, for heavan’s sake, 
ring the bell and rouse the house, or there’s no felling 
what the consequences—willbe! If you have ze 
regard for your own life you might have a little fox 
mine.” 

Thus urged Felicia did-neot-see how she could ree- 
sonably refuse compliance: with so modest a re- 
quest... Going to the bell-ropashe rang: it vivlently, 
and. the noise of the. ring resounded throughons thes 
corridor. 

Mrs. Saville heard it, and was strangely: disterbed 

“ They. come! they come |)’: she cried, stretchtoy 
out hér avms as if to ward off some imayinary aa 
sailanta..) “Ol, they come! They come! 

She repeated these words monotonously, and them 
her mood changed. 

She became as furious ‘as acaged.lioness, and dashed, 
herself against the door, hoping to opon it. Mer 
frantic efforts. proved-anavailing: 

Felicia went.upto her motherand by the use of 
gentle plirases endeavoured to sootlie her, but wos-an— 
able to do so. 

Mrs. Saville gave her a violent push, whiel meds. 
her reel up against the wall. 

The nurse retreated in terror. 

The madwoman—for she -was: no -better--fieWag 
her! exit UF the door effectually preveuted, vusled tir 
the window. 

It was; bolted. 

With trembling hands: she undid the clasp and 
forced it back. Another effort.threw the sashap 

The wall descended tothe stveet perpendieularly 
for a lengt!: of five-and-thirty feet. 

Mrs. Saville stood upon the dressing-table, kKnock- 
ing tho glass on on> side. with a contempiuoud gee 
tures 

“Oh, save her! save her!” cried Felicia, bound te 
heispot by a mortal. terror: 

The nurse was incapable of: motion, 

A loud kuocking was heard at the door. ' The emer 
getic ringing had aroused the servants of the hotel. 
They: wished to obtain aduittance, and wondered wh» 
, it was denied them. 

Mrs. Saville craned her neck, aud ’cndiug forwerd, 
peered into the strect below. She drew back with om 
involuntary. tremor. 

“Save-her! Saveher! For:the!loveafheavensavm 
her!" Peli¢ia continued to cry il’ the aceonts-ef ‘dee 
air. 

' The knocking: at thesdobr redoubled dr “inter- 
sity. 

Mes. Saville took the noiseto:be'an indica tiny of tie 
approach of the ministers of the fiend whomshedresdot 
$0, nwich. 

Such was theawfal length to whieh a guiky eem- 
science was, brought.by its dwa internal fears, 

While the door resisted the attacks of its/assailsinte 
Mrs. Saville hesitated, but when a violént blow forced 
it from. its hinges and.sent it flying into the roum, 
admitting a. motley group of men and wonisn'variousdy 
attired, she uttered a scream—a. death ery! call ® 
what you, will—which rang! in the ears/of' thiee whes- 
heard it for many: a long: year afterwards: 
| Thea she; bent forward andi pluaged intotheaiv, ae 
she might have plunged: into thirty feet: of water. . 

As she disappeared the spell which bound Polizin. 
to'the floor, was, brokem. : She ranito thewindow and 
wasjustiin. tinte to see bor mother fall with s doi 
thad. wpou. the istones.. with! whith the. steest was 

aved. 

hen she,fall back in aiswoon.: 

Mrs. Saville wad pickad imp swith ev head trstaved 
aud uever spoke umore: 

Suci. pvas “the .endyof a designing and -wigkel> 
woman. 

j (79 -b¢ continued 
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Porrxon Letrers.—The altered scale of weight 
weently applied to letters sent within the United 
Kiegdom, advancing by one rate for each half-ounce 
throughout, will be extended to letters for the under- 
meationed foreign countries—viz.:—The States of 
Germany, including Prussia, Austria (when not ad- 

via France), Saxony, Hanover, Brunswick, 
Meeklenburg-Sch werin, Mecklenburg: Strelitz, Olden- 
berg, Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck. Places in the 
pestal district of Tour and Taxis—viz., Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, Grand Duchy of Hesse, Hesse (Electoral), 
Hesse- Homburg, Schaumburg-Lippe, Lippe-“Detmold, 
Basssu, Reuss, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe-Meiningen, 
Sane-Weimar-Eisenach, Hohenzollern, Schwartzburg- 
Bedolstadt, and Schwartzburg-Sonderhausen. Ba- 
vasio, Wurtemburg, Baden, Luxemburg (when 
specially addressed via Be'gium). The United States 
of America, the Republic of Uruguay, the Argentine 
Gonfederation, Brazil (by British packet), Borneo, 
SJavz, Madagascar, and the Sandwich Islands. Under 
thie regulation a letter for any of the places men- 
tiened, if weighing more than one ounce, but not ex- 
eveding one ounce and a half, is chargeable with only 
thvee rates of postage instead of four, as hitherto; 
and, if exceeding two ounces, but not exceeding two 
ounces and a half, with only five rates of postage, 
amd so on 


THE BACHELOR'S BRIDE. 


“ Ou, here isa letter from Cousin Lynn,” said petite 
Svaie Hall, as she stood in ber father’s library looking 
over ihe bundle of letters the servaut had just brought 
wm from the village post-office. 

“Apnie Hall!” repeated she, somewhat slowly, as 
vhe re-read the superscription. “ 1 wonder what my 
dignified cousin has found to lecture upon now ?” 

Saying which she seatéd herself upon a little otto- 
man im the corner and began to read. ; 

“ Most ready for our walk, Annie ?” inquired a pale, 
dark-haired girl, who entered the room a few moments 
alter. 

“Ob, Mabel,” said she, springing wp from her seat 
lightly, ‘‘ Cousin Lyua is coming here the last of next 
month to spend five or six weeks with us. I am so 
glad!” 

And the little maiden frisked about the room like a 
frolicsome kitten. 

“ And who is Cousin Lynn?” asked Mabel. 

“Oh, I forgot you had never seen him,” said Annie, 
sightly blushing. ‘“ Well, he ismy mother’s favourite 
zephew, as his mother, when living, was her only 
aster. But Aunt Wellington has been dead a great 
many years now, for I cannot remember her in the 
least,” continued she, musingly. 

“| wonder if be isn’t Anuie’s favourite cousin too!” 
suggested Mabel, archly. 

“ Well, I do like him very much for a cousin, to be 
sure, Mabel,” returned Annie, gaily ; “but then he is 
» great deal older than either of us, and twice as dig- 
aified as | am,” 

And the little witch folded her arms, as though she 
bed a grain of dignity in‘ her disposition when ‘she 
these to show it. 

“ How much older ?” inquired Mabe). 

“ Fifteen or sixteen years at least,” said Annie; 
* but then one would not think he was moré than 
swenty-five or twenty-six, if they didn't know his age, 
J am sure. 

“Is he handsome ?” asked Mabel, smilingly. 

“ Very,” responded Annie, while her brown eyes 
sought the carpet rather than her companion’s face 
after she bad finished speaking 

“ What is the matter, Mabel? You look as serious 
as thoug! you were about to lose every friend in the 
werld—except my own rattle-brained self,” she added, 
misehievously. 

“I was not aware that my countenance betrayed 
my thoughts,” returned Mabel, half earnestly; ‘but 
she fact is, Aunie, I think I bad better betake myself 
w& home before this paragon of a cousin makes bis 
appearance here.” 

“Go home, and so soon, when your good mother 
promised me I should have you as long as [ liked, 
even if it were all summer,” said Annie, at the same 
usee raising both hands and opening her little mouth 
im mock astonishment. ‘Most eccentrie lady mine,” 
she continued, “ please tell me what my cousin Lyan, 
wbo ever injured a mouse even in his life, is going 
w frighten you away for?” 

“I did not say he would frighten me away, did I ?” 
mked Mabel, half sadly, despite the comical attitude of 
Anaie, who had sunk on her knees before her during 
the lagt half of the sentence. 

“ What else, of course, could he do if you march 
@@ without even seeing him?) Why, Mabel, you 
wil} be charmed with each other, positively mesme- 
mmed, the first moment your eyes meet,” said Annie, 
reguishly. 

“don’t like dignified, handsome gentlemen,” re- 





turned Mabel, laughingly. “I can never act myself 
in their présence, especially when they have such a 
passionate love for the beautiful as you say your 
Cousin Lynn has.” 

“T said be liked pretty faces, and I call yours pretty, 
notwithstanding you so obstinately assert to the con- 
trary; and I koow Cousin Lynn will think it pretty 
too, for it was only the last time he was here that I 
heard him say, as he was gazing at that picture at the 
back of you, that it had the most beautiful eyes he 
ever saw; and yours are exactly like those both in 
colour and expression. I remember it perfectly well,” 
said Annie, gaily, “for I ran right to the glass to see 
if mine were anything like them.” 

“Well, what was your decision ?” asked Mabel, 
laughing in spite of herself. 

*T did not come to any,” returned the lively Annie, 
“for it would have taken a great deal of time to have 
done so satisfactorily, you know, and before I had 
stood there five minutes Cousin Lynn called me away, 
saying I was the vainest creature he ever saw. ‘ Like 
all women, though,’ he added, apologetically, a mo- 
ment afterwards, seeing I was inclined to be a little 
sulky at his first assertion.” 

“Well, if [ must meet this piece of cousinly dig- 
nity and criticism, why I will endeavour to keep as 
quietly obscure as possible, so as to escape his notice. 
But come, now, let us prepare for our visit to old 
Aunty Reed,” said Mabel. 

And locking her arm within Annie's, the two girls 
left the room together. 

“Aauty Reed," as she was called by the whole 
neighbourhood, was an old lady who lived at about a 
mile’s distance from Mr. Hall's, and who, not only 
being nearly blind, but afflicted with rheumatism the 
greater part of the cold season, was unable to support 
herself by her own exertions, but who never suffered 
for waut ef attention, especially when Mabel Gray 
became Annie's guest, as she had been at intervals for 
the two or three years, and as Annie said she 
should continue to be as long as she lived, ; 

Mrs. Gray, Mabel’s mother, and Mrs. Hall had in 
their girlhood been most intimate friends, and when 
both of them nrried at about the same time, Mr. 
Gray had settled down at some fifty miles distance 
from the town in which Mr. Hall resided. 

Then for the first time their two daughters met, and 
happily formed an attachment for each other, seem- 
ingly as pleasaut ag their parents’ had been; and al- 
though Mabel had since then occasionally: passed a 
week at her friend's house, yet until the presefit time 
she had never been able to pass a much longer period 
with her. : . 

But now, as Annie had said, her mother had yielded 
to the earnest wishes of Mrs. Hall and her’ dang hter* 
and playfully promised the latter, when pleading for 
Mabel’s society, that she might if she liked Leep Ler 
all summer. 

And never were maidens happier when togcther 
than Mabel Gray and Annie Hall, and yet ‘wo frieuds 
could seldom be found more anlike each other in dis- 
position and demeanour. 

The former was, as we have said, two years Annie's 
senior, and ‘possessed of a quiet and affectionate nature, 
which, while it yielded much love to every one near 
her, was extremely sensitive to the slightest shade of 
reproach or furgetfuluess. She was not beautiful, not 
even pretty, but there was a‘ soft, sweet, expression 
in ber ‘arge hazel eyes, and about her well-formed 
mouth, vhic often attracted a stranger's ubservation, 
aud invariably satisfied her friends that ‘she could fot 
be more pleasing to them if she were ever so buau- 





tiful. 

Mabel, however, with a mind high toned sind sicuiy ; 
cultivated, was upon this point morbi-lly sensitive 
She knew that she-was plain, and yet her spirit fairly 
worshipped at the shrine of the beautiful ; but, while 
it gushed out in reverend admiration towards every- 
thing pure and lovely it fettered her own actions, and 
rendered her timidly shy before those who were not 
her familiar friends. 

But Annie, the gay-hearted; béautiful Annie, was 
her father's pet, her mother’s, Mabei’s, and indeed} 
the whole ceighbourhood’s. 

No one ever looked upon her golden, sdnshiny hair, 
or into her merry, happy brown eyes withdut won- 
dering why it made them so happy tobe near them. 

Well, as we said before, Aunty Beed never suffered 
for little comforts, or company even, when Mubel was 
with Annie, for it was their castom to’ visit Ler each 
morning when the weather would permit, taking with 
them occasionally their sewing, for the old ‘lady liad a 
gift for story telling which when employed oftener 
detained them in the little cottage until noonday than 
otherwise. : tos 

About a fortnight had passed away since Annie had 
rébeived her cousin’s letter, when she apd Mabel were 
returning one afternoon from a longramble they had 
been taking in the woods belonging to Mr. Hall, and 
not far from the house. 





They had almost reached the latter when Annie 


suddenly withdrew her arm from Mabel’s, and stand- 
ing still for a moment, pofnted towards the garden. 

Then hurrying forward she reached its gate, and 
before Mabel could inquire why she made such laste, 
was shaking hands very cordially with a gentleman 
whom shs speedily intimated to be none other than 
Cousin Lynn, 

“ Well,” said the latter, as they eutered the house 
together, “ I haye come somewhat earlier than I wrote 
you; are you glad or sorry ?” 

“Sorry, of course, Mr. Wellington,” replied the 
laughing Annie. ‘‘ Why did‘you not write the exact 
hour we might expect you, so we need not have had 
such a terrible surprise ?” 

“¢Oh, woman, in our hours of ease, uncertain, coy, 
and hard to please, and——’” 

“ There, will do, gir; you know I never could 
bear those lines.” 

“Well, if you and Miss Gray think best, I will re- 
turn home and send you a more definite’ notice of my 
coming, thereby preventing a sécond terrible surprise," 
said Cousin Lynn smilingly. 

“T suppose as you ate here you might as well re- 

main,” replied Annie. “ Besides, Mabel'and I have been 
wishing for some one to escort us over the couutry 
during our horseback rides and rambles, and perhps 
you would be willing to make yourself useful in that 
capacity occasionally.” 
’ “Do not doubt me,” he said, and as he spoke he bent 
his dark eyes upon Annie with an ex ion of admi- 
ration, which caused her cheeks to glow deeper until 
they looked like her garden roses.” 

The days flitted by like the snmmer shadows; and 
although Cousin Lynn's six weeks had extended them- 
selves info eighit, he still kept deferring his departure. 

Never had he enjoyed ‘a visit’ to Lis Uncle Hall's 
so much before; for although Annie had always been 
the same lively, joyous creature as now, yet he bad 
rather considered her as a potted plaything than other- 
wise, or a bright little fairy, who looked very beauti- 
ful in the sunshine, but would be sure to grow pale 
aud helpless in the shade. 

But Mabel—whom hie had’ thought at first so plain 
when standing beside his pretty cousin—quiet aod 
womanly—dignified, as she was, had with each pass- 
ing day a ed more Charming, until—yes, he was 
obliged to admit the fact—he, Lynn Wellington, had 
begun to doubt whether a bachelor's life was really 
the happiest to live “ while here below.” 

“ Books! books! I have heard nothing but reviews 
of, and quotations fro’ ‘favourite ‘authors ’ for these 
two weeks past,” said Annie one morning, when slie 
had found Cousin Lynn and Mabel in her father's 
library, discussing the merits of a new work lying 
upon the table. “Do you not want to study a little 
while by yourself, papa?” inquired she roguislly of 
her parent, as he sat reddfhg by the window. 

Papa smiled, and called his daughter an unmerciful 
little thing; while Mabel laughingly inquired if she 
were most ready to pay their accustymed visit to old 
Aunty Reed. 

But Annie pleaded indisposition, and begged Mabel 
to leave her at home “just this time,” adding, how- 
evér, that “Cousin Lynn would of course supply her 
place, as it was too lonesome a walk for her friend to 
enjoy alone.” - 

“ Aunty Reed must have proved very attractive this 
moruing,” said’ Annié archly to her cousin, when. two 
or three hours later, she met them ‘at the gate as they 
were returning from their walk. 

“Very,” returned he, smiling, as he followed her 
into the house. 

The next morning Cousin Lynn announced the 
yatctssit; of an immediate termination to his visit, 
anéd wisndingly bide them farewell. Every one 
seemed surprised, except Mabel, who, althuugh she 
loved a shade paler than usual, manifested no re- 
gret at his sudden departure. 

We havé'only to add, dear reader, that the next 
summer, When Cousin Lyon visited again at Mr. Llall’s, 
and little Aunie, yay-heurted ‘as of old, repeated to 
him the conversation which had occurred between 
Mabel and herself when his first letter was received, 
he wondered how he could ‘ever have ‘thouglit Lis 
pretty cousin more fascinatiug than sweet Mabel, who 
was now his happy bride. M.S. 


———SSS=====E 


Tue Queen or The Grestes.—Queen Esther, ac- 
companied by the Princess Helen, arrived in Har wick 
on Thursday week. She took apartments in the 
Tower Hotel, where she ey levée, ig ae 
largely visited by the clergy and gentry of the town 
a dielg ibbartiond: About mid-day she visited the 
museum and exhibition, and was accompanied thishe: 
by a great crowd, who evinced’ groat auxisty to get 
a glimpse of lier Majesty. The street from the mu- 
seum to the market place was densely crowded by 
multitudes of both’sexes, who opened up a pathway 
for the royal party, who were received’ by loud hur- 
rabs and wavings of hats and handkerchiefs. 
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PRECIOUS STONES. 
Tyerent to hanran natare seems to be the pas- 





sion ‘for gems, “rich and rare” as those worn by’ 


glorious Tom Moore's heroine who could traverse the 
jand without the least alarm from the sons of Erin, 
sinowing that attbough they loved.“ gold and jewels 
in ‘store, they leved honour and virtue more.” Alas, 
“that we should have-te record otherwise of the sons 
of all other lands, for-from all autiquity, jewels, like 
‘women, havo “many @ time and oft: greatly infla- 
enced the fates of mor and ki \ 

In such estimation was the diamond held by the 
ancients that their:poets said they supplied the place 
-of stars, and in\the ‘Talmud it-is. said that Nosh tad 
‘no other Jight in the ark then that furnished by 
«precious stomes,, Indeed this gem was held by. the 
Jews as an emblem of the highest perfection, even as 
that, and other.gems have been by other people ; a 
Mexican mother praising her daugher, says: “ And 
thy father ‘has.polished and rendered -thee brilliant, 
even a8 @,preeious emerald me gem of Mexico), that 
thou mayest appear before eye of the world as a 
jewel of perfect virtue.” 

Deeply rooted indeed must have been the love and 
admiration of .gems to have given irise to the super- 
Stitions ence se common among the Jews and the 
people ef the Middle Ages. The jewel worn on the 
ephod ef Arex, would, wken a man was charged 
with crime, ‘beoome either dark or dim, er sparkle 
With increased. lustre, as the accused was innocent or 
guilty. Inthe Middle Ages drinking goblets..were 
frequently deosrated.with gems, in the belief that they 
would prevent poisoning,.a very common crime in 
those days;:mest marvellous, however, the diamond 
Was supposed to possess the faculty of multiplying its 
~Species, Nay, one (Boetius de Boot, quoting from 
another Jearmed man, ‘related that a lady of good 


family had two hereditary diamonds, which produced 
several others, and thus left a posterity. ‘The learned 
writer omits, however, to inform us whether the in- 
fant diamonds were born smal] and so grew to matu- 
rity. We quote these superstitions merely to show 
that in all ages diamonds have not been solely 
esteemed for their monetary value,, Of the supersti- 
tion of our own ancestors respecting jewels an ex- 
ample may be found in Bulwer’s admirable “ Last of 
the Barons,” wherein a poor. man, who having 
ruined himself by the invention of a steam engine 
prays hourly for money sufficient to buy the one 
jewel which is, in his belief, to set the machinery in 
motion. 

As in Asia our first parents were created, so in that 
quarter ef the world were gems first discovered, and 
the love for them developed. No Hebrew lady was 
without her rings, bracelets, and other ‘ tinkliug or- 
naments.” On the same authority (the New Testa- 
ment) we find that the Phenician, or Tyrian lords, 
were famous by the weacing of such precious stones as 
the serdias, topaz, diamond, beryl, onyx, jasper, sap- 
phire, emerald, and carbuncle. In Sparta, stera Sparta 
alone, do we find that the wearing of | jvwels was only 
permitted to ladies of. what is now. termed the demi- 
monde. Immense was the gold and jewels looted by 
the armies of Alexander the Great, especially that from 
the ‘chiefs of Darius, the Persian monarch, whom 
history tells us,, wore Collars of gol! and dresses of 
cloth of gold, with jackets, the sleeves of which were 
covered with precious stones, to say nothing of their 
richly jewelled pikes, chariots, swords, daggers, and 
head gear. victors of Arbele must have been 
almoat as fortunate as the conquerors of the Mexicans 
and Peruvians,,./The Persians, however, had them- 
selves. growm rich in gems by, the pillaging of the 
Temple of Solomon, Among the Mexicans and the 








Peruvians, as among the Jews, the emerald was a 


passion. 
rather tian cede his opal, valued at £16,800, to 


been offered £15,000, in a glass of wine, and quaffed 
the liquid to the health of Queen Blizabeth. 


eals of the pontiffs of both was the emerald, also im 
he large ring worn on the first finger of th® right band 


was anemerald. Both nations again offered costiy 
jewels to their deities, and buried gems with thear 
dead. When at the funeral of Lord Palmerston tis 
relative, Mr. Sullivan, threw some jewels into the 
grave, some surprise was excited in the minds 
those, and those only, who were ignorant that it was 
an old Irish custom. 


Among the Romans the fondness for gems was © 
The Senator Nonius suffered proscription 


Augustus, and among the gifts of Julius Casar to the 


mother of Marcus Brutus was one pearl valued a 
£48,417. 


The French nobility ¢f the time of Louis XV. 


were scarcaly less extravagantly luxurious, for they 
pulverized diamonds to prove their insane magnificenos. 
In England a similar wanton waste has happened 
Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of)'the Royal Ex- 
change, at an entertainment he gave to the Spanish 


Ambassador, dissolved a pearl, for which he haé 


The latter sovereign, too, miserly as she was, wae 


not indifferent to gems, nor sufliciently honourable 
either to reject the opportunity of obtaining the jowels 
of Mary Queen 
the next reign the nobles were singularly lavish of 


@ Scots by underhand means. ke 


their diamonds ; Buckingham’s court suit was estimateé 
at £80,000, and tiie Duke, like Raleigh and others, 
wore the smaller stones so lvosely attached te 
lis garments that the gems would fall from them. 
A similar story has been told of the late Primes 
Esterhazy, when ambassador from Austria at the Court 
of St. James’s. This; however, is most probably a mere 
canard, although the prince was marvelloasly rich te 
jewe ls. More careful was James I.’s.son-in-'aw, the 
I'rince Palatine: This prince, escaping .to Hellamé 
after the loss of his sovereignty, carried with him 
gems to the value of one million sterling —e# 
marvellous exentplification truly of the intriasio 
and portable value of rare gems. 

‘The princes most eclebrated in the Middle Ages 
for their vast wealth in jewels were the Dukes 
of Orleans and Charles the Buld of Burgundy. The 
mania of the first- prince was, on every Now Year’e 
Day, to give away to his friends and relations jewele 
to an extravagant amount, and to any ‘newly-ap- 
pointed bishop: a piece of costly plate. Charles the 
Bold, and his son and successor, were not only the 
possesgors of the most costly gems then known, bhtef 
those most rare ; moreover, those princes wer» the 
patrons of the jeweller’s art; and caused to be 
duced settings and designs so cunningly wrought 
that they remain models to the present day. 

From the days of Francis 1. to those of Lowe 
XVIII., jewels set in pearls were the fashion, but 
Marie Theresa, mother of the unfortunate Marie Aa- 
toinette, set the fashion for diamonds. Since then thas 
princely gem bas held the sway, and many might be 
the romances that could be written about. them 
Most famous, perliaps, is that necklace which, througk 
the infamous. Count De la Motte and: his wife, 
brought the Queen and the’ Prince Cardinal of Rohaa 
ta so much grief ard scandal, and even whetted the 
vengeance of the human biood-bounds of. the great 
revolution. ‘Lis, the historic “‘ Diamond Necklace,” 
was valued at £72,000. 

The history of the diamond, indeed from the firet 
that was brought by Europeans from the Asiatic king- 
doms of Golconda and Visapoor, is full of interest, ae 
we have said before, more than tinged with romance. 
‘The Koh-i-noor, whose pedigree is traced for three 
thousand and one years, carries with it the story of 
the rise and downfall of the sovereigns in whose pos- 
session it has been (the very fact of possessing # 
caused the ruin of one sovereign) as well as a portion 
of the exploits in India of the English, in whose 
keeping it now is, and is likely to remain. t 

The largest diamond in.the world is in the pos- 
session of the Rajah of Mattan. This prince has been 
offered a vast sum for it, but refused, as he attaches te 


by means of the water in. which it is steeped, and 
moreover believes the fortune of his family is connected 
with it. The next is the Orloff, or grand Russian, 
supposed to have belonged to the Great Mogul, and 
carries with it the story of the conquest of India by 
Nadar Shah, It was purchased by Count Orloff for 
the Empress Catherine, for four Maiudred and fifty 
thousand roubles, ready money, and a grant of Russiae 
nobility. It is about the size of a pigeon’s egg. Next 
is the Austrian diamond, valued at £153,682. Next 
the Regent or Pitt diamond (supposed to be, although 
not the largest, the most beautiful in the world). 
This gem was stolen from the mines of Golconda, and 
sold to the grandfather of the great Wiliiam Pitt, whe, 
after having offered it to several sovereigns, sold it te 
the Regent Duke of Orleans for £92,000, reserving the 





stone; curiously enough, the stone set in the 


fragments taken off in the cutting, and which made 


it the miraculous power of curing all kiuds of diseases _ 
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t} thousand pounds | 


@everai fine diam 3 worth several 

eterling. ide. Pita, it is sai, ghve for it £26,000, thus 
he -netied @ Landsome fortune. This gem, which 
ducing the revoltition ntarly fell into the bands of 
the wmub; and was afterwards pawned by Napolvon [., 
ie now setyin the Imperial crown of France; 
the ‘first Napoleon wore it) mounted in. the ~ hilt 
of his sidte' sword. Next is tle’ King of Portugal's 
Star of the South, brought from Brazil, ‘and of the 
eetimated value of three millions sterling. Next is 
the Shab of Persia, valued at 220;000 francs, the chief 
tmterest ‘attached to it béing @iat on it there is en- 
gravel the names of three of its original owners. 
Next is the “Sanecy,” once the property of Charles 
the Bold, and afterwards of several other sovereigns, 
but now, one of the crown jewels of France, ‘its 
waltte bei! ig one million of francs, Next the ‘‘ Nassak 
Diemoadd,"-taken atthe conquest of the Deccan by 
the Margnis of Hastings;and valued at £7,000,200. 
Next! the’ “Pigott Diamond,” the propertyeof the 
Pacha of, Egypt, valued at £30,000. The famous 
triangular: blue diamond, valued at three millions of 
francs, wasone of the crown jewels of France, but it 
was stolen and hag never'since been heard of. Of 
crown jewels, it is said that those in the Imperial 
@edem of Brazil are, beyond doubt, the:most splendid 
of-any royal possessions ia the world. 

So far we have only written of; gems: in general, 
«nd histotic, or'crown jewels in particular, Scattered, 
Romevien, through the noble and princely families of 
Darope dvemany 1are-and costly jewels, as the exhibi- 
Sous of 1851 and 1862 testified by bringing so many 
of them together—to wit, the blue diamoud of Mr. 
Hope, which weighs 177 grains, and unites the most 
exquisite hue of the sapphire with the prismatic fire 
ande¢clat'of the diamond. At the same time a Mr. 
Myer exhibited a coal dlack- diamond, which weighed 
350 cavats,/indis so hard thatit resists every attempt 
to polish it. . Another curiosity is the green diamond 
whicl: forms the button to the King of Saxony’s state 
hat. But of gems and diamonds in particular, and 
their listories we mightcontinue ad infinitum, for where 
is the noble family whiehdoesmet boast its heirloom of 
family diamonds. There isnot'a.“‘ Drawing-room,” but 
what we get a mental glimpse of them from the Court 
neWeman. During the Regency of George LV., perhaps 
even hater, how common it was for certain great ladies, 
given perhaps a littic too much to high play, to appear 
et Cotrtand in the salons with cunningly wrought 
génis of \paste, which did service for ‘the family 
diamonds which, for the nonee, were frequently, like 
the jewels of our old king and princess, in pledge. 

To conchide, although im this,our Victorian age, 
aebies and! courtiers do ‘not, froma love of barbaric 
pomp and stvagger, sled diamonds in the throne-room 
as porcupines ¢ast their quills, /nor affectedly with a 
wenion disrogard of money, |dissolve’in their cups 
pearls: ‘of: price, we question’ whether» the Caven- 
dishes of Devonshire, the Howards of Norfolk, the 
Stanleys of Derby} the Scotts'‘of Buecleugh, the Rus- 
sels of Bedford, and the Grosvenors of Westminster, 
could not, did they so will,/by. far outshiue their an- 
destors or ‘predecessors in display of wealth and taste, 
Dhey are vbw, tianks to the advanced education of 
the masses; and df themselves also, the ‘patrous of the 
arts and: sciences, and-for speciménus of the: jeweller's 
artand curing, where could one bétter search than 
smong the coliections in our gteat mansions. An 
instance of this is the chaste and uiagnificent meck- 
lace, a close representation of which we have given 
above. ‘This exquisitespecimen of the jeweller's skill 
ts formed of a set of diamonds of the purest: water, 
she cutting and'setting beingen sete. ‘The-diamonds 
we‘ betieve ere heirlooms. of -the ancient house of 
Grosvenor (family jewels), she centre or largest being 
ef bisteric: interest. In their’ present form they’ were 
seiby Messrs. Hunt and Roskell for the Matrchioness 
of Westminster. 


Durine the’present year, up tothe end of Fubruary, 
23 fatal cases of street accidents have beon retarmed 
6 the metropolitan police, and 231 cases of injury. 
In the city police district '14 persons were run over 
and killed? last year, and'207 were maimed or injured. 
Vhree were killed this year, and'90 injured. 
A Lasour Test.—No arrangement would ‘seem 
equitable than subjecting a ‘skilled surith, for 
stance, to a short trial before permanently engaging 
2, a8 to the amount of ‘work he can turn out 
vithin a given gime. Such a plau is, indeed, when 
*vstematically carried Out, a very ingenious means of 
‘imindting inferior workmen from any given work- 
slop, and it is-only a wonder that it has not-been 
gcnerajly carried out. On reflection, however, it will 
be seen that this mode strikes dt the very root of the 
main objects sought to’ be ‘attained by the Tradey’ 
ns, who wish to put the good and bad workman, 
having once served ‘the legitimate apprentice- 
on the same level ‘as to wages. Atoordingly, 
* days ago, in-one of the large st we ne wore 
v there itving eeu a ‘forentt 


, 
) eetey 


| 
to the Amalgamated Engineers’ Union 


pointed who had elsew!iere made himself obnoxioug 
'y this course, 
all the smiths struck work and left the shops-the very 
instant the new. efficiil came fa ‘at the door. When 
we say ‘hat this eecurred at Messrs: Beyer, Penceck, 
and Co.'s éstablishment, wé néed not-add-that the 
employers of these men are well known for a-aui- 
formmly jastaud libera) treatment of their servants. 


BRETEMARTE, » THE MAN-HATER. 


By E. D. E. N. Soutitwortn, 
Aullior of “Self-Made,” “Al Alone,” &c., de 
————_»—_— 
\CHAPTER XLIX. 
An@isthe old flag flying still, 
‘That o’efour fathers flew, 
What ban@é of white and rosy light, 
An@ Held. of starry blue ? 
Ay lok @tol! its folds full oft 
Heve tbe roaring blast, 
And stil? when from the sky 
This bieek is past. O. W. Holmes. 

Tue next day was @ busy due to our * iglendars. 

Justin was en io. paelziag™ es oe off 
storea of fresh provisions t0~-the oe And the 
jolly~boat plied all day tong nee persia ahigs? 
shure to transport them. 

Britomarte and Judith were 
such clothing, books and 
meant to take with them from-thedsland 

Itliad been determinedAnéolefem bonwtll 
tween the three that some elthe \hwusehold f 
audieven some of the 2S Oe as ee: 
likely to keep a length of be leftonithe 4 
island, ia case any obber siip should be wreckedapon | 
its rocks, or any othey passengers daet away opon its’ 
desolate shores. 

In the field they tuigedl looses few sheep, igs andy 

fowls, 
They would have Wit Grammte the cow, /t0oy “batt 
that Judith raised’seeby*@ how! as never had. Seon 
heard from her before) moet even on the sovasion of. 
the shipwreck; and) wowédthat toleave Crummic he 
hind would brealt her heart entirely. 

To comfort Judith,)‘and zy all, 
deafeniig bowls, Britomiarte promised tit 
should ‘go. 

And Britomarte’s promise was her tren Je 
over, her word was law. 

And besides, the table-loving captain of thes 
not averse to having milk aud cream for his 
tea. 

But Crummie was not to go anti) the ship’ wag 
ready to sail. 

Toetin also decided totake his little friend, the omy | 
white dog. 

And Britomarte woutt ;-the--cat 
and kittens, or at least some of them, but Judith set 
up another howl more terrifying than the first, and 
declared that she would never trust herself on - board 
a ship with ‘a'cat again\ as loug as‘ she dived to" setior 
shipwree® another time 

So the eatsand "kittens ware fated/to- be teftto grow 
wild upor the islandy aad to-change perhaps, under the 
influence of the Olinmate;>in the course cf time, toa 
species of sina tiger. 


to \stop 


4 


The day! that oar idlan dows spent im ennei)ting;-de- | ness 


ciding and picking) the offivers of the Xy phias passed 
in preparing for ‘a gréat feast to'be held) om board the 
ship, in howOur Of the Wew acqaaimtarices and in revern 
for their ‘h6s}fitality. 

And onthe ebcéwd day our islanders: ‘wore! invited 
to partake of it. 

They went early fared sumptuously, passed a ‘very | 
sleasaitday awd Teturned latent night totteir Island | 
Home. 

The rerafiing @xys of the week were spent in ‘re- 
pairing tlie’ injuries of ‘the’ svipand ‘eanmperting the | 
stores fronf tte! islaed. 

The ¢aptain6f the Xyphias thought she would be 
ready to sail or ‘the following® Monday. 

When Justin ‘heard this, he invited the captaim anit 
his offices’ to'ddmeand spend twith/theni Sunday+the 
last Sunday ‘and ' tlie last’day’ on tlie! iskand+—as' his | 
house, to kold'di vine bervice there. 

And early on \Sutiday ‘morhing} the ‘parlour; now 
dismantled of ‘Ralf of its farnit ure; was‘ con Ferted into 
@ temporary chipe?,'and'hymus were sang and prayers 
said and’ sérpton’ preached, both in the mormiug: ‘snd 
in the afternoon. 

The’ sermotiin the morning was’ preached” uy - 
ship's ‘chaplain’; 'aW@ if thea! 
thal ;’ the offidérs. (andthe crew 
vices, and the Captain éfthe Xyphiaesleg:t consfortably | 
in his seat tlirotel? both sermons ‘but het thie-be Bald | 
fot him--tiat! he! weukl: ‘not “have | slept)! oreeven | 
winked, during aéed fight, though it tiadfldsted'day'aud | 





ni 


night. 
het thet aftetnoow services was Over, the eoderanel 


wae Bree ne wi-| . 


some of the 2:icotg returned to the ship; but the 
owe aud ottyre remained aud spent the evening, 
and 0 left at a late hour, 

Wind sad tide favourig, they-were to sail early in 
one morning 

The jolly-boat was to be atthe landing by sunrise 
to-take the-last load of our friends’ éffects tothe ship 

It was then to return for Justin, Britomarte, J udith, 
Crummie, and the little dog. 

Ab! what a night of mingled sadness abil rejoicing 
was that last one which they spent up ofthis Desert 
Island. 

Neither of them had imagined how mugthey had be- 
come attached to the place until they et they 
were about to )»ave.it for ever! 

Lateas it was when their guests léft/titem, ‘they did 
not retire to bed but set out to visit ke leave 
of the spots most familiar to theih. 

They climbed first tothe mountain» top, to take a 
last look atthe whole island. — . 

The purple sky was clear ag I, and the large 

ight as theunoon- 


brilliant etars made the scen@ a3 
light of other climes. 

From their lofty stand4potat» they overlooked the 
whole dark, fresh, dewgisle;/as it lay quietly upon 
the bosom of tho heaving sea; beneath the purple star- 


Jastin. lifted his hat ‘and stood-bareheaded, grave 
pend still, 
J ie ywas-silent but her tears #ro falling 
“Talith howled and Ticed up her voice in latenta- 


wen Be are Tsaid it} Sara. Ekenew it ! 
fie my bones, L) did !\ at as soon as Wwe got 
acently to hougs@-kaping, ahd got used to this place 
“itself, and to ‘love it) we-shauld be torn fivay, 
from it. Och hone, Bball I) nivér see the beautiful 
Pplace again! Net sik wader the lovely palm trees that 
sheltered me fron the sun dike the best iv | um- 
! Nor ate the @wate-ripe; cocy nuts that mel- 
ted like crame: io me youth! Ow-oo! Och- 
oo day! piuy jewel iv an island! Oh, mo 
iv an island ! Oh, me little angel iv an island! 
Bhatl. meself miver see yeur swate face again! 
10! Ow-oo !” 
‘And Judith dropped down upon the ground, threw 
an over her héad, swayed her body backwards 
forwards; and bayed the nzeon, or rather the stars, 
there happened to be no moon visible: 
_Sustiogand Britomarte let her howl a long time, and 
} | indeoduntil it was time for then to descend themoun- 
tain, and then Justin interfered. 

“Come, Judith, be reasonable, my good girl !' We 
al feel a little sad at the thought of leaving the place 
\potivat has kindly sheltered us so long! But, upon the 
‘whole, weare all glad to.go,.and should be thankfu! 
for the opportdnity,” hesaid. 

“Paix you may begiad, but -adivil a bit am I. 
Sure nie‘ heart’s broke entirely wi@ the thorght iv 
lavin’ the beautiful place. Oh me jewel of an island! 
Oli, me darlint iv amisland! Ow-oo; me little angel 
iv an island !”-howled the girl. 

“@h, Judith, Judith, how can you oe: onso? Are 
you crazy? Remember, Judith, how often you have 
abused thé place; calling it ‘a baste iv an «sland,’ 
* haythen iv an island,’ and’ a‘ little divi iv an 
island!” said Britomarte; laughing im spite of her sad- 





Sure I» felt it 


% 


* Lord ‘kape: ye) williye! be haiving that into me 
teeth-again? Sure/ain’t méselfirepinting $n sackcloth 
an@ ashes:foriviry ankad® worrd’ f ivir said» against 
mo swate island?” ‘wept Judith, | © 

‘fadithes :Britoniarte ‘laid het hand kindly on the 
girl’s head and .spukegéeatly ‘and isdotivingy to her, 
‘and persuaded ‘Ker to’ get’ up’ and “ccompmwy then 
down the mdougtain. | 

“Now Fadith’s grief was nos allreal): neither was it 
‘ell assumed.) Hev warm Irish heart was really grieved 
‘at thethoug bt of wee fowevera placeto' which sle 
dad: becom attached ; but imaddition to this, she con- 
siderad it. her sacred duty to-give’: ‘thie® island its‘ due 
of grieving. 

So shethomlediahd wept, partly from teal sorrow 

aud pastlyfor comscieach seule): And ghie secretly cen - 

sured Zustin and: Britomarte* for wae howling and 


) weeping with her. 


‘They desdemded the moustainand visited the grotto 
that had been their’ first dwelling-place, and’ where 
Pudith* went shrdagh a seconds dutiful’ ceremony of 
‘howling; and then they loowed-into'the bole that had 
|| oeeur theiv-tirst tiitchen, and dwhhero Jadith repeated 
dier consei 
In @ word, this aveom paniment: of howling attended 
theto in albitheirdurewell visite-to favourite spots, and 
it liad this good effect; im its utter’ badicrousness it 
‘eo untera.cted the: feelings’ of: sorrow with which Jus- 
tin aud? Dritomarte were bidding ‘farewell to. long fa- 


‘ahiliar' places. 
It wavyast. midnight when. sae wetuewed to their 


howe. 
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Justin ,offered uy 


And though this.was their last night on the lonely 
island that, they. miglit never expect to re-visit again, 
and they were on the eve of embarking for their dear 
native laud, and thoughts and feelings were busy alike 
with tendgr regrets,and joyful anticipations, yet—in 
consequence of the bodily fatigue they had endured 
that. day, they fell asleep as soon as theiv heads. had 
touched their. pillows, and slept profoundly. until 
morning:, 

The daylight creeping in at tle’ windows woke 
Justin first. 

He started. up; dressed quickly, and without waking 
the women ia.the next room,, went into. the kitchen 
and made the;fire, filled the kettle.and hung it on, 
then cut some slices of bread to toastand rashers’ of 
bacon to fry,,and laid-the,cloth for;breakfast. 

By the time he had actomplished these tasks, . the 
sun arose, and he remembered that the boat would ba 
at the beach waiting to take its last load to the 
ship. 

So he filled two large Saskets, took. one on each arm, 
and hurried dowa tothe landing, where the boat 
was waiting. 

He put the baskets on board, and told the sailors to 
follow him up to the house, to bring away the trunks 
and boxes that were ready: for them, 

When they had loaded. their boat and left the 
island, Justi proceeded to get the’ breakfast. 

He made the coffee, fried the bacon, toasted the 
bread aud boiled the eggs, and then sat. down, to 
wait until Britomarte and Judith should awake, for 
he was determined not to distunb them but to let them 
bave their sleep out. ~ 

Ifo. had not sat Jong, however, before the door 
quickly opened and the two women, entered, looking 
much surprised, and even, ashamed, to see all the 
morniag’s work done, aud all things ready for them. 

“Qu, Justin, why did you net call us?” exclaimed 
Britemarte, regretfully 

* Because, dear sister, I am a Mussulmaniu my 
religious scruples against awakening a sleeper. Aud 
besides, I wished yeu to take the rest you s¢.much 
needed,” said Justio, cheerfully. 

“But you have done all our work !” 

* T hope I have doneit well. I doubt it, though, ia 
regard to tlie eggs.. Perhaps I ought not te have put 
them on to byil until you. made your appearance.” 

“ Troth,” said, Judith, examining. the. articles in 
question, “ they are as hard and as cowld as stones!” 

“ Putthem on the fire and warm them over again, 
Judith. It will take, but. a few minutes,” lauglied 
Justin. 

“Torrdkape ye! Warrm eggs over again! That's 
all a man knows’ about cooking! That the Lorrd 
may tache yer! said Judith, looking at him with pity 
for his ignoraace. 

“‘ Well, at any vate, you can boil some fresh ones, 
Judith,” said Justin. 

* And see,” said Miss Conyers, “how much meq 
kuow of cooking, Judith. What can,be more delicate 
than this toast, or nicer than this ham, or richer than 
this coffee ?” 

“Throe for ye, ma'am. I'm not seying.to the 
conthrairy. But that reuinds me he has not.made me 
a dhropivy tay,” 

“Well, Jadith, little as I know of cooking, I know 
that tea mustnot be made until it is to be drunk,” said 
Justin. 

“Lorrd bless yer! Did. ye. know that much? 1 
shoulda’t wonder if ye knowed how to salt potatoes,” 
replied Jadith, as she set her tea to draw, 


“Come,” urged Justia, “ we willdse no more time |: 


in talking, but get our oreakfast’ The boat will bo 
waiting for us.” 

And Sudith, it tlie breakfast on the table, aad 
Britomarte ae fastin eat down. 

‘The boxes ate: all gone, I see, Justin,” said Miss 
Cones as she poured out the ceffee, 

as 


very one, except tle last box; that is, of course, } 


to come out of your chamber, containing your. toilet 
conveniences, and that can go with us,” he, ceplied. 

When breakfast was over they went to work, at 
their final preparations for depatture. : 

I said that they intended to leave the house with 
a portion of the furniture, clothipg, and books, 
for the benefit of any future shipwrecked sufferers who 
might possibly be cast away upon the island. 

So Britomarte went into the bedioom, made-up the 
beds, tidied the ... '. arranged the :chairs, 
closed the windows, aud fasteucd.the door. 

And while she was doing that, Judith washed , up. 
ali the crockeryware and ,oooking uteusils, aad put 
them away, in the oipbontes, and thed she cleaned 
up the kitchen, an@ put owt the fire, and slut the’ 
windows aud dors, 

Tn the meantime, Justin went into the parlour and 
set tho chaits, tables, lomps, and vases strafght, 
placed a Bille, 2 hymn-book, an old copy.of Shake-, 


@ short) but. ferveal venting). 
worship, and then they separated and retiyed to reste) Sastin, 
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» a3 andrink:upon the, bookshelves. Then he 
udthe yindows and doors. 

Pidally, the three friends having, completed their 
work, met.in the front passage, 

“Trsth,” said. Judith, “whoever comes afther us 
can't say as we're not good housekapers; for sure 
they'll tind everything convanient to their hands, so 
they will.” 

No one answered tho gii],, But Justin, with a grave 
face, suiimoued, the two women, tohig sijle. and then 
reverently lifting his;hat, retursed thanks.,ie, Divine 
Puovidenoe for, their.long preservation nm» the Doszx 
IslanJ,,and: for their present happy, de.ivprance— 
sinvoked his blessing:on the isle they, weye., leaving, 
that.it might yet becumethe cultivated and populous 
habitation of civilized and Chyistian men; and that 
i their coming xoyage might, have a prosperous course 
and happy.end,, 

And then the, three went out of the houss,, closing 
the frouty door behind.them, , making their, way to 
the beach, followed by the faithful little dog. Justin 
carcied gu bis shoulder the last box, which, came out 
of Britomarte’s room. 

Down op the sands tiey found the, boat waiting for 
them, uuder the command of Licutenant Ethel, who, 
to do, them honour, ad .come in person to take. them 
on board, 

Crummip was, already,.in the -boat, to which she 
had. been, eaticed, by Judith’s old deviga of: a pail. of 
“ warruue male and wather.” 

Aad now, witli her nose. in that deligigus . mess, 
she remaiyed quict enough while, the, boat was still, 

Lieui¢uaut Ethel stepped om shore, bawed profound- 
ly to Britumarte, and beid out hisshand, to Mr. Rosen- 
thal, with a hearty “Good morning,” 

“T hope..we dave not,kept you, waiting,’ 
Justin, 

“ Not a ;moment,,. We, shave only just, got. Mis- 
tress Cudd.in here,” Jgughed the young man, pointing 
to Crummie. 

They, all. then got juto, the boat. 

Judith went. in immediately and, stogd, by the head 
of the. cow, with her band jen.the, creature’s neck, 
ready to.soothe and control her in casé she should be- 
coms, frightened, and restive when. the boat should 
begin to move. 

But Crummie had seen too ,many:mps, and downs 
in this world to be disturbed ;by,,trifles, and «so 
she made the passage to the ship with great. com- 
posure, 


said 


CHAPTER L,’ 
Speak, pilot of thre storm-tossed, barque 
May I ¢hy perils share? 
‘Oh Jandsmen, there areYfearfu) seas,’ 
The brave alone may dare! 
Nay, ruler of the rebel deep, 
What matters wind or wave? 
The rocks that wreck your reeling deck 
Will leave me gought'to save: O. W. Holmes. 

Tue captain of the Xyphiasstood: on the deck to 
receive his passengers. 

The deck was a,scene of great, bustle, withthe 
seamen getting ready to make sail..Sdmenwere weigh- 
ding anchor, some loosing the-topsaileand the courses, 
and.other ceiling down the ropes. 

Through the crowd the captain led his passengers. 
%o the head of the, gang-ladder, took them down 
velow to the gua-deck,,where his own quarters were 


4 situated, and assigned them berths in his,owa cabin. 


Britomarte ‘and ber attendant hada state-room to 
themselves, ané Justin had a share ia the captain's 
state-reom,, 

' It ‘appeared ‘from all this that fiey+were to be, re- 
ceived as the captain’s.own guests, and, have seats at 
his private table .as,well as berths in hig cabin, 

Having introduced his gyests to they new quarters, 
the captain returned to Ins post ondegk. And the 
pe of getting uuder weigh roared and thundered 
overhead. : 

Britomatts and Jaditt. went int their state-room 
ta inspect it and Jay aside‘the small;pargels that they 
had brought fram the house in thelr, habds. 

Aud then, Britomarte asked Justin ‘to attend them 
“up on deck that they might watch ‘heir istgud as long 
ag it should continie i Sai, 

Théy went up and stoo 


in tho stern of, the ship, 
ldaning over the taffrail, and looking ypou the island, 
until the Xyphias began 'to heave and tirn, ‘and then, 
ag the wiud filled her canvas, to, sail away for the 


Open séa. , mT aiid beatin of b 

They watched. thé lonsly isle a8 it gradually xeceded 
from their sigh, uutil palm trees, focks and, caverns 
were minglol im one undistinguistiabls mass of colour 
—they watched, it until it ‘dvopped Tower ‘and’ lower 
dowa towards the hotiz6n—untll ‘its outlftio begamé 
confused with |the boundaries of #ky, and go ; and 
then they tarnvd away, and Batomarte dréw her veil 
to hiderlier fastefalling tears. : 

Whéa-che lifted it again. there was, nothing around 
her butitheJomely ses and sky. , 





speare, an old elagnack.< slate and poncil,asd some 


4 he captain came to her,side, and, spoke , cham 
ully: 
“The cabin of a man-of-war,is not exactly; that of 
a first-class ocean steamer, Miss ,Conyers, nor, wae 
it designed especially with, a view. to the accommods- 
tion. of lacie:.. Nevertheless, we are so, happy to, have 
alady with us that we shall,dog, all, in our, power. by 
make you comfortable.” 

“T am very sure you will; captain,” answered Brite 

mari¢. 
» . * 3nd this I will say for, your encouragement, Ad- 
fikouss goucameon Higrd-with the, full knowledge 
‘inat veare cruizing sbout in quest of privateers, with: 
no. prospect of going .home for, some time, to come; 
andalthough you may,thigk; your, chaneo,of seeing, 
your native country a very poor ene, yet | can. assura 
you that, it is not,so. We are;very likely, to fall jm 
with homeward. bound, merghant vessels, .by one of; 
which you could take a direct passage.” 

“ Ah! heaven send that wo may!) exolajmed Bripe- 
marte, ; 

“ See now how anxious, she is to getaway, from ca, 
—before she has, tried ua for ene hour, too,y”, said, thp 
captain, turning, to Justin, witha mook ,repreach{ay 
air. 

“She has been an exile from, home for amore shew 
two years,” gravely answered, Justin. 

“Ah! yes. Weil,svo, must send, her heme ag soom 
aswecan, Andif we doy'’t fallin witha Lomewardr, 
bound, ship, we, may capture a pirate, and. som, it, 
home under, the charge of ong of ourdivutcuerts. snd 
our fair passenger: with her, In the, meatier, we 
must try to make Miss Conyers as happy,as ..y 
sible here.” 

The jolly captain’s idea,of making people happy. 
was to give them much more than, enougl of tua very 
best food. 

So he sent down to the steward and lad,a.tnaeheon 
laid in his cabin, to which be invited his. three , pas 
sengers. 

Out of courtesy they accepted his invitation; 
laying breakfasted at: eight, they could make, but a 
poor pretence to lugeh at eleven, At two they, had 2 
a sumptuous dinner, at five they had tea, and at eighs 
supper, 

And all this eating and dvinkiag,made,such,a hard 
day's work, that the captain’s pampered, passepgs aay 
were glad to turn in, at ten, o'clock. 

The next morning, to; awake and. remember, thas 
they had left the lonely. island for ever, and, were faz, 
aivay on tle ocean again, with a prospect, though ovory 
so remote, of once more reaching, their native , land,, 
and greeting their old friends, was a sensatiogy oF 
strangely mingled pain and joy, such; as,it is sellem 
the fate of human beings to, experience. 

This second day of their, voyage..was a, pleasaudex 
one thanthe first, pringipally ; because. the captain, 
having discovered,the temperate, habits..of his pas- * 
sengers, did not insist upon their making five.mesls, p 
day. 

Thoy were steering, for Capa, Town, where. the 
captain lLoped to anchor by tue end of that, carren} 
weelk. 

“ We may, meet 4 homeward. bound vessel there,” 
he said ; “ if so, we will put you on board,of ber,” 

“It is yon who are now aaxious,to get rig. ef na 
captain,” said Miss Conyers, archly, 

And the jolly captain put on the air of a vepy much 
injured man, aud vowed. that. Miss Conyers, did hire . 
great wrong. 

The ship was constantly on the look-out for pirates, 
so he kept a man at the mast-head day and night, 
relieving him every two, hours. 

Bat night followed day, and day, succeedod: night,,, 
and still no sail of any sort was to be seen on all she 
lonely sea. 

Nevertheless, this was one, of the happiest periedg 
that our three friends, ever.passed. The weather, wad, 
charming, the sky clear, the sea calm, the, wind light, 
and tho ship flow or over the, waters, at,the, rato,as 
tem knots an hour. 

The ship’s captain and officers were all extremely 
pleasant companions, and, anaffectedly glad to hays, 
these guests along with them. to break the mogotony 
of their sea-life. : 

During the continuanve. of the fine weathex, the 
three passengers spent every day,on deck, and exery, 
evening in the oaptain’s cabin, 

Usually the captain, the chaplaia, Justin, and Briton, 
marte formed a puty, and played a. rubber or two of 

hist, , 

Sometimes, to yary_ tle-eyaning’s ;pastime, Mige 
Conyers would exercise her talent for dramatic read- 
ing, and on these latter occasions, all the officers that. 
could be spared from the, deck would be invited into 
the captain’s cabiu to reecive their share of the,enter- 
tainment, 

| Sometimes, also, Miss Conyers sang for ber friends. 
And this singing was perhaps the greatest treat, ahe 
could give them, 

A wornan’s sweet voice. carolling .their favourite 


“ey 


wae 
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songs ov the blue water was a novelty and a delight 
mdec!. 

Thus pleasantly passed the days unti] Saturday 
morning, when they'made Table Mount. And on 
Seterday noon they anchored in Table Bay 

Justin and Britotarte went on shore to call upon 
their friends at Cape ‘l'own. 

They went first to the South African College, but 


larved there that their old acquaintance Professor | 


gone to collect certain rare 


Jack, had g Europe to 
scientific works for his library. 


Then they went ont: to Silvér Tree Ville 1 see : 


their: esteemed friends the Burneys 

They found the Reverend Doctorand his family at 
bome ad in good health, but immeasureably aston- 
ished and delighted to see Mr. Rosenthal and Miss 
Cenyers, for they Lad heard of the wreck of the Sul- 
tana, end had supposed their young friends to have 
bee» Jost 

Avd‘next it was the turn of Justin and Britomarte 
t» be equally astonished and delighted, for they learned 
that the lifebcatcontaining the missionary party, after 
ar¥ting about the ocean for several days, had been 
giecked np bya Dutch merchantman bound for the Cape 
ef Good Hope, and all the passengers rescued; that 
the Elys and the Bretons had remained guests at Sil- 
ver Tree Grove for a mouth, during which subscrip- 
tiems bad been ordered in the churches to raise a 
fand for their relief} and at the end of which, being 
emtirely re-fitted out, they had sailed in the East In- 
fieman Djalma for Calcutta, en route for their distant 
Geld of missionary labour, where in due time they had 
safely arrived. 

Mes. Burney was able to assure Miss Conyers that 
ber friends were well and doing well, for she heard 
ivow them by every Indian mail. 

Great was thesurprise aud joy of Justin and Brito- 
@arte on hearing this uews. 

“Phen, after all, the crew of that boat must have 
wilented and taken the two men on board,” said 
Justin. 

“I suppose when Captain Mackenzie refused to 
leave the ship he left room in the boat for one, and 
they managed to make room for the other,” observed 
Britosnarte 

“It is as if they were given Wack to us from the 
dead,” said Justin, 

“I am thinking of little Mrs. Ely’s poor old father. 
I am so glad he is hot left chijdless in his old age. 
Be could not hiave had time to feel any anxiety either. 
Me must have heard of hersafety before he could have 
beard of the shipwreck.” 

“Yes.” 

“What news this will be for Judith, by the way.” 

“Yes. I can see her face now.” 

“Bat, Justin, which boatwas her sweetheart in, do 
you know? If he was iu the boat with the mission- 
aries he was saved," anxiously exclaimed Miss Conyers. 

Justin reflected a moment, and then answered : 

“Ido notknow? I have been trying to recollect, 
betim Vain. Heaven grant that he may have been 
saved, for the poor faithful girl's sake.” 

They dined with the Burueys, but were obliged to 
decline afl further hospitality as the length of their 
ship's stay at Cape Town was very uncertain. 

So they, took an affectionate leave of their friends, 
aed returded on board the Xyphias in good time for 
the captain’s early supper-table, which was spread 
with al) the luxuries to be obtaiued at Cape Town. 

“I bave news of the Sea Scourge. She touched 
bere the day before yesterday, remained a few 
hours to get in wood and water, and also to pick up a 
few seamen, and then she sulled again,” said the cap- 
tain, as they sat down to supper. 

“Where?” eagerly inquired Justin. 

“ East and north. Guing, no doubt, to meet return- 
ing East Indiamen from Calcutta. We must go in 
pursuit of her, and lose no time aboutit either. So, 
Mr. Kosenthal, we sail with the first tide to-morrow.” 

“1 am rejoiced to bear it;” said Justin. 

“I have caused inquiries to be made, and find that 
there xre no homeward bound ships in the harbour. 
Se this foung lay, I am selfishly glad to know, has 
20 option but to go on with us for the present,” added 
the captain. 

“ Uulcss she prefers the Lospitality tendered her by 
the Burweys; in which case she can remain at Silver 
Tree Villa, and wait for a Lomeward bound ship. 
What do you say, Miss Conyers?” inquired Justin, 
turning towards her. 

“I say that, with the captain's kind permission, I 
will stay where I am,” replied Britomarte. 

And so that matter was settled. 

But it was not until Miss Conyersfound herself alone 
jor a few moments, in her state room-with her com- 
penion that she told Judith the joyful news about 
the réscue and preservation of the missionary party. 

The effect upon the Irish girl was very different 
from that which Britomarte had anticipated. 

“That I nivir may sin!” cried Judith. “ And I've 
yeon wearing out their clothes all this time !” 


“Oh, Judith, don't think of their clothes! but of 
their rescued lives, and thank heaven for their pre- 
servation!" said Miss Conyers. 

“And thin to think that all me harrd graiving wint 
for nothing. So much lost labour intirely,” com- 
plained Jwlith. 

“Oh, girl, girl! it seems to me that you are sorry 
they were saved,” said Miss Conyers, 

“ Divil a bitiv me is sorry they were saved, But 
| it's surry | am to me heart's core for wearing out all 
their good clothes, let alone loosing me laboar wid 
zraiviag to thim. Paix meself wishes people would 
{ h caisouable, and when they're gwine to live would 
let us know it, and not be fooling.” 

“Judith, | often think that there are times and 
seasons wheu you are non compos mentis.” 

“Troth mesclf don't see what the compass has got 
to do wid it. But sure that indy shawl will niver 
do to go on her shoulders agin! What wid the sun 
and the raiu and the salt say wather itself, it’s sp’ilt 
entirely.” 

Britomurte gave it up. She longed to know whether 
Judith's lover had been in the boat with the mission- 
aries, but she forbore to inquire of Judith, who alone 
could tell her. 

And she reasoned that if Fore-top Tom had becn 
in the cescued life-boat Judith would have known it, 
and would have manifested more joy at its preserva- 
tion ; and if he had not been there, he must have been 
lost in the other one, and the bringing up of his name 
would be useless as well as cruel. 

Subsequently in the cabin Britomarte said to Justin, 
—“T feel quite sure that Judith’s Tom was not in the 
boat that was saved ; for when I spoke of it she never 
mentioued his name." - 

“T’'m sorry for that. Then he must have been in 
the boat with yourself and-Judith and her father, 
as was uatural, as he belonged to thé same 
party: Can you uot recollect?” iuquired Mr. Rosen- 
thal. 

“Oh, Justin! I was so stunned with sorrow at 
leaving you alone on the wreck, that I saw nothing 
around me. [ only watchéd the wreck until it dropped 
down behind the horizon out of sight, and then I 
closed my eyes and never wished to open them again,” 
she answered. 

“My dearest Britomarte !” 

“There! that will do, Justin. 
sentimental.” 

“ The weather promises to be fine,” said the captain 
coming down the companion ladder. 

“ Let ushope that the weather will keep its promise,” 
answered Justin a little confusedly, for he fancied that 
the captain's words lad a double meaning. 

They played their rubber of whist as usual and 
then retired to rest. 





Don't let us grow 


CHAPTER LL 
Ye sailors on the mighty deep, 
Your sacred oaths we bid you keep, 
We bid you faithful stand ; 
The laws your fathers writ in blood, 
The flag they bore through flame and flood, 


Keep with true heart and band! Anon. 


Wiru the first tide the next moruing the ship 
sailed. 

The weather kept its promise and was very fine. 

The ship steered north-east, flying before a fresh 
wind at the rate of ten or eleven knots an hour. 

And all day long our passengera lounzed upon the 
deck, reading, promenading or chatting: and all 
the evening they played whist in the captain's cabin. 

And day and nightthe captain kept a man at the 
ma-t-head on the look-out,and relieved him every two 
hours, that his vigilance might not slacken. 

But days aud uights weut by and there was no sign 
of the SeaScourge, or any other ship on all the lunely 
sea. 

The officers as_well as the crew became impatient. 

“Here we have been cruising for six months since 
we sailed from London, and we haven't fallen in with 
a pirate, nor had the least prospect of an engage- 
ment! The only adventure we have had was the 
rescuing of the shipwrecked parity on that island.” 

Such was the chief burden of te various complaints 
made by officers and men alike. 

The captain ouly was contented. 

“We shall dverliaul the pirate sooner or later!’ 
When we do, see that you do your duty,” he said, 

And he walked the quarter-deck all day and played 
whist in the cabin all night, or nearly so. And day 
and night kept hig man at the mast-head on the look- 
out, with orders to keep his eyes peeled ; and relieved 
him every two hours that he might not have occasion 
to wink on his watch. 

And so many days and nights passed and still there 
was no sign of the Sea Scourge or any other ship on 
all the lonely sea. And the officers and crew were 
almost desperate, but too well disciplined to mutiny. 

At length one evening when the tropical full meoa 





| and great stars made all the sea and ‘sky as bright 


as day, and tho officers off duty were lounging on tho 
deck, and the captain and his party were playing 
whist in the cabin, there came a cry from the man at 
the mast-lfead : 

“ Sail ho!” 

It roused the officerson deck like the blast of a 
trumpet does the war-horse. They “snuffed the 
battle afar off.” 

"It sfartled all the whist players in the cabin, except 
the pllegmatic captain, who went on counting his 
points. 

“Two by tricks and two by honours, and five be- 
fore! We're nine to their nine, Miss Conyers. And 
now all depends upon the odd trick.. So we must look 
sharp! I knew we should overhaul her at last! 
Parson, it’s ig deal.” 

But no one listened to the captain. Every one was 
straining their ears to catch the ‘vuices’ from the 
deck, $ 

“Sail ho!” ' 

The cy rang through the night air like an alarum. 

“Whers away?” called the officer of the forward 
witch. 

** About three points off our weather bows.” 

“What do you make of her?" 

“Can't make her out yet !” 

While this bawling was going on aloft, the captain 
of the ship sat quietly over his rubber of whist. 

Presently Lieutenant Ethe) canre below, touched his 
cap, and said: 

“ If you please, sir, ve have made a strange sail.” 

What do you make of her?” inquired the captain, 
without ceasing to deal his cards. 

“ We can_ make nothing of her ag yet, except that 
she appears to have seen us and is running away.” 

“ That proves her to be the Sea Sevurge, or some 
other pirate! Clap on all the sail we can carry and 
chase! Diamonds! Parson, it is your lead,» and 
we aré waiting for you! Miss Conyers, look 
sharp! Weare playing for the odd triek,” said the 
captain, as he turned up the trump and sorted his 
curds. , 

The young lieutenant went on deck with his orders. 
And soon the ship flew under the pressure’ of her 
sails. 

The captain went on with his game and played 
well; and as none of his excited companions could 
give sufficient attention to the business in hand fairly 
to compete with him, he won the odd trick. 

“ We've beat them fn the rub, Miss Conyers. Stial!? 
we try to beat them in another one?” inquired tue 
captain, as he gathered up tlie cards. 

“Oh no! pray don't. Let us go up on devk, 
and look after the chase!” eagerly urged -Brito~ 
marte, 

“You !” exclainied the captain, ia langhing aston~ 
isliment. 

“ Yes, I!” answered Britomarte; as hey eyes widened 
and brightened. 

“Lord bless my soul alive, here is # young lady 
as eager for the fray as amy of us?” lwaghed the . 
captain. 

“ There is no necessity for haste, my dear young 
lady! Weshall see nothing when we get there!— 
except what we have seen for so many dys and 
nights—an expanse of sea and sky!” langhed the 
captain : 

“But the strange sail?” eagerly questioned our 
amazon. 

“ Ay, the strange sail! You'll not see her, at all 
events! The men have made her outonly tlitough their 
glasses! She is miles away! and we shall not over~ 
haul her before morning,” said the captain. 

“And in the morning?” aspitated' Britomarte. 
breathing fiercely and glancing fire. r 

“Yes! in the morning, you wilh probably sees 
disturbance of the peace. Lumph! youhave beenib. 
a borricane, suffered shipwreck, and now you are to 
be in a sea-fight ! It seems you are destined to prove 
all the perils of the deep!” 

“* But the sea-fight——” 

“ Beavens ! how your eyes burn, young lady! You 
would like to be at ove-of the guns to-morrow, would* 
you, net?” ’ . 

“That T would!” exclaimed the amagon. 

And they went up om deck. 

All was suppressed excitement there: f 

“Well, Mr. Ethel, are we gaining onthe chase ?”~ 
inquired the captain of his-secon’ cficer, hig fitst one 
being ilTin his hammocts 

“No, sir, losing a little,” replied the young. man, 
touching his cap. 

“The demon! But these privateers are famous sea - 
ranning horses !—Set the to’gallant stu'a-s'ile!” 

The order was and’ executed. 

And the ship leaped forward like @ steed that feels 
the spur, and bounded onward tlirough the waters, 
sending the foam fying in sliowers ef phosphoric 
sparks each side her bowsprit. 

“~ Britomavte reeled and tottered; and chang_to Justin's: 
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arm to steady her steps, for she could scarcely keep 


her feet for the violent motion of the ship that rolled 
as tremendously as she ran. 

“ Miss Conyers, take my adviceand let me lead you 
below,” said Justin. 

“Thanks,” she replied. And he assisted her down 
into the cabin. 

Leaving herthere with Judith, he returned on deck 
and rejoined the captain. 

“Mr. Ethel! See if we are gaining on the chase,” 
said Captain Yetsom after a few minutes had elapsed. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” replied the young lieutenant. Aud 
walking forward a few paces, he sang out : 

“Mast-head!” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” bawled the man on the look-out. 

“ Are we gaining on the chase ?” , 

“ Ay, ay, sir; but gradually! -We won’t overhaul 
her at this rate before morning.” — - 

“That will do,” said the captain, when the young 
officer made his report. ‘Keep her so. I do not 
care to overhaul her until daylight.” 

And he set the watch and went below, and turned 
in fora short nap, leaving Lieutenant Ethel to manage 
the ship. 

Justin stayed on deck a little while longer, aod then 
followed the captain's example. 

But none of them, except the phlegmatic captain, 
rested very well that night. ‘The thought that they 
were chasing @ privateer; whom they would probably 
engage in battle next morning, was not likely to rock 
them to sleep. 

Britomarte certainly never closed her eyes; she 
was kept awake no less by her own excitement than 
by the “tireless tongue” of Judith, who talked of 
nothing but thecoming fight and the share she would 
like to take in it.’ 

“Sure meself hopes they'll find something for me 
to doin it! ‘roth, if they’d put me to oue iv the big 
guns, I could fire it off wid the best iv them. And if 
they'd not trust me to do that same, I could hand 
partridges ag well as the powdy monkeys them- 
selves |” 

“Cartridges, Judith,” said Miss Copyers. 

“Sure that’s what I’m maning! And troth I'll 
find something to do in it, or me name's not Judy 

” 


“Tamglad and proud to see so much spirit. in a 
sister woman, Judith, whether you find an oppor- 
tunity of exercising it or not,” said Miss Conyers. 

At which Judith was so delighted that she went off 
into another fit of boasting more extravagant thanthe 
first. 

To have heard Judith talk then, you would have 
imagined her to be Boadicea; Joan of Arc, aud Moll 
Pitcher rolled into one. 

So passed the nightgn the cabin. 

Just before the dawn of day, Lieutenant Ethel 
came below to the captain and reported that the 
pirate was within range of. their lee-bow gun. 

“Fire a blank cartridge into her,” said the captain, 
immediately turning out. 

Britomarte and Judith overhead every word, of this 
short interview. And Judith clapped) Ler. hands for 
joy, exclaiming : t 

“Now they're going to begin. Sure meself is 
happy as Paddy at Donnybrook- Fair. And, oh! 

that was upon deck wid the saymen! wouldn't 
» 

Boom-m-me! thundered the cannon, over the sea, 
with a report that shook the ship. 

With a violent bound Judith leaped up, clapped 
her hands to her ears, and . shaking and screaming 
with the extremity of terror, hid her headin Brito- 
marte’s lap. i ’ 

“Why, what's the matter, Judith ?” inquired Miss 
Conyers, as thesound rolled away...‘ Is this your 
heroism ?” 


Boom-m-me! roared an augwering gun from the 
haee 


“Ow-oo!” screeched Judith, burying her head in 
Britomarte’s lap;|kiver me up! kiverme up! I’m 
kilt entirely !” 
But Miss Conyers started up, threw. the. girl off her 
hurried on herclothes, aud hastened out. into 
thecabin, where) she met Justin leaving Lis state- 
room. 
“The action has commenced!” exclaimed Brito- 
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marte. ' 

4 Yes, dearest one. Stay where you are, I beseech 
you. _You.cau dono good on deck,” urged Justin. 

“TE 1 can do no good, I can at least risk my life 
with the others,” persisted Britomarte. 

“But to whatend? Britomarte, you will not only 
do no good by going on deck, but you will do much 
harm by being, in everybedy’s way,” said Justin, 
bluntly. : 

Bhe looked intently.in, his face to see if he spoke in 

t, before she answered : 

“Tf that be se, I will.stay here. But oh, how un- 
willingly.” ; 

And she sat down, only half resigned to her in- 





activity, andmeditated how she could change it into 
good service. 

While they spoke, another shot was exchanged be- 
tween the ships, 

Justin hurried up on deck. 

Everything there was in admirable order. None 
of the confasion that too often precedes an engage- 
ment appeared. 

The deck was cleared for action. 

The men were all at their quarters, the officers at 
their posts. 

‘The captain was standing on the quarter deck, 
pointing his glass at the pirate, which was, moreover, 
in fall sig lit about two miles ahead. 

The firing ceased for the time being. 

“What is the meaning of this lull, captain ?” re- 
spectiully inquired Justin Rosenthal, coming to the 
side of Captain Yetsom. 

Sailors will swear, more is the pity, and Captain 
Yetsom, dropping the telescope to his side, uttered a 
tremendous oath, under the impression that he had a 
sufficient provocation to do so, and then he added : 

* We are ona false scent, sir. We have been chasing 
an English ship.” 

“ Are you certain ?” doubtingly inquired Justin. 

“ Humph ! ‘These infernal pirates sometimes show 
false colours. Thisis what has happened, Mr. Rosen- 
thal. When Icameup on deck | found her within 
good range of our lee-bow chaser. I ran up the 
Uniou Jack and sent a blank cartridge into her by 
way of a visiting card. She returned the compliment 
by firing a salute from her stern-chaser; but did not 
show her colours, aud did not cease to ran.” 

* And then ?” 

“] sent amore urgent message to her in the form of 
a round shot from our lee-bow chaser. She returned 
the fire in kind and hoisted another Jack.” 

“ But didu’t heave to 2?” 

* No, nor cease to ran away from us. Whatever 
she does, she does not cease to run.” 

* But an English ship, or an honest ship, scarcely 
would do that.” 

“Scarcely. And that is what makes the affair 
doubtful and awkward. If she be one of-our ships we 
have no business. to pursue her; but if she be a 
pirate sailing under our colours we must take her.” 

While the captain spoke, Mr. Rosenthal had been 
attentively regarding the chase. Now he said: 

“ The longer I look at that ship, the more familiar 
she seems tome. Will you lend me your telescope, 
captain ?” 

Captain Yetsom handed the glass aud waited the 
result of Justin’s inspection. 

Justin pointed the instrument and took deliberate 
sight at the chase. He viewed it attentively for a 
minute and then returned the telescope to the owner, 
saying quietly: 

* You are not on a false scent. captain.” 

“2? What do you make of her?” 

“ The pirate, Sea Scourge.” 

* Are you quite certain ?” 

* Quite. Lcannot be mistaken. Indeed, I recog- 
nized her by naked eye from her general appearance. 
And when I brought the glass to bear upon her, I 
kuew her also by individual marks.” 

The captain of the Xyphias waited to hear no 
more. He laid down his telescope, sprang upon the 
poop deck, and drew out his speaking-trumpet. 

As the men had scarcely taken their eyes off their 
captain during the fifteen minutes of suspense in 
which they stood idly at their quarters, there was no 
need to call their attention. 

‘he captain put the speaking-trumpet to his lips 
and thundered forth the words: 

“My lads, the prize that we have been secking, 
the pirate Sea Scourge,'is before us. And please 
heaven, she shall be ours before night.” 

‘Tremendous cheers from the seamen responded to 
the captain's pithy speech, and proved their zoodwill 
to. tle work before them, and their confidence of 
victory 

(To be continued.) 


EVA ASHLEY. 
—_——@———— 
OHAPTER LIL 

BESSIE FINDS A CLUE. 


“Ts she better?” asked the voice of Mr. Radway 
at the door.of Bessie’s room, on the following mornu- 
ing. “If Miss Wilde is calm enough now to sce me 
I shall be glad tocome in and speak with her.” 

Bessie heard him, and a very different expression 
from that with which she had received his first ad- 
vauces towards an acquaintance flashed into her 
face. 

With eager interest and expectation she turned 
towards the door and said: 

“Yes, 1 am quite well now, and strong enough to 
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hear all that your brother has to communicate to me. 
Mrs. Radway, pray let him come in.” 

Bessie was up and dressed, but she was pale and 
looking ill, for she had passed a wretched night after 
the inconsiderate revelation made to her by her 
hostess. 

When she retovered sufficiently to think and act 
for herself she insisted on seeing Mr. Radway im- 
mediately; but she was informed that on hearing of 
her indisposition he had again goneto join his friend 
at the hotel, so theré was no alternative but to wait 
till the next morning, though in the new dread that 
assailed her on her mother’s account, Bessie with a 
trembling hand traceda few lines to Mr. Radway, 
and paid the servant who was sent up to wait on her 
a shilling to get them sent at once to the hotel. 

Her note cuntained the following words: 


“Mr. Rapway.—Through yoursister I have learned 
your suspicions as to wy identity with the child of 
Mr. Frank Wilde, so long supposed dead, and also the 
hostile intentions of your friends towards my un- 
fortunate mother. I write this to conjure them 
through you to pause until I can communicate with 
them. Iam the daughter of Mr. Wilde, but until within a 
few days past 1 was not aware of the deception which 
had so long deprived the true heiress of the Ashleys 
of her birthright. So soon as I became aware of the 
false position I occupy, I came hither to trace her and 
restore toher what 1 have innocently deprived her 
of. My poor mother is penitent, and sho at last re- 
vealed to me the fraud slie had practised under a de- 
gree of temptation which forms some excuse for her 
conduct. 

“ Captain Martin was once a friend to her. He owes 
a debt of gratitude to my grandfather, and from 
him I claim mercy and forbearance towards his 
erring daughter. When he learns under what 
painful circumstances the crime was committed he 
will condemu her less. I[ entreat him, for my 
sake, to spare her as far as possible, and at least to 
wait till I have seen and talked with him myself. 

“ Bessie WILDE.” 


The note had been forwarded to ita destination, 
and Mr. Radway was now awaiting admission to its 
unhappy writer to inform her of the effect it had 
produced. 

When he entered the room, Bessie smiled and 
held out her hand, as she said: 

“ Pardon me for the way I treated you when you 
first addressed me in the train. I had no idea then 
that I was thrusting away my father's friend.” ‘ 

“You are very excusable, my dear Miss Wilde, for 
Iam aware that I am not a very attractive person at 
first sight, and—well, perhaps I do sometimes thrust 
my calling unreasonably on strangers, but it’s my 
master’s work, you know, child, aud I must do it 
while it is yet day. ButI see you are impatient to 
know the result of your appeal to Captain Martin, and 
I will nolonger keep you in suspense. He is yet in 
the city, and Mr. Hunter remains until he is ready to 
leave, Imay as well tell you that thay have de- 
cided not to go to Ashurst till youare well enough to 
accompany them.” 

Bessie clasped her hands in thankfulness, and, 
after a pause, said : 

“I thank you for your intercession in my poor 
mother’s favour more thau words can express. J 
certainly will receive them this evening. And now 
tell me all that you know of my father, Mr. Radway, 
and how you came to take such interest in a stranger 
as to induce you to @&ing me to your sister's 
house ?” 

“ Well, as to the last I overheard what you said, 
and I concluded that you had run off from your home, 
or you would not have left your trunk behind you. 
That made me anxious to save you from some snare 
into which I was afraid you were rushing. But I 
bad another motive, too, which I will explain. 

“Several wevks ago I had a letter from Captain 
Martin, dated from Liverpool, telling me that he 
wished me to go down to a place called Ashurst in 
the county you came from, and quietly make inquiries 
into the affairs of the Ashley family. After gathering 
all the information I could concerning them, I was to 
come back to Loadon in time to meet him on the 
arrival of his ship. 

“I stopped at the Jolly Angler, which, you know, 
is only a few miles from Ashurst, and used my time 
to the best advantage. I learned some very curious 
gossip from the old woman that keeps the house, but 
it was chiefly about Mr. Leon Ashley. who lately 
came back to this country, and I could learn very 
little about the widow of the judge and the young 
lady who lived with ber. 

“IT had just taken my seat in the train when you 
came in, and as you were from the same part of the 
country, by securing you I thought I could learn 
something more about the people I was interested in. 
You know how badly we got along together; but I 
persevered till I succeeded in bringing you here, 
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intending to question you about: what I wished to 
know on the first opportuaity that presented itself. 

“Until you took your bonnet off after coming in, 
I did not suspect that you were related to Frank 
Wilde, but: the moment I saw you fairly I said to 
myself : 

“4T don’t! believe Frank's daughter died at all, for 
this girl is his living image, and I begin to see now 
why Jack Martin sent me to Ashurst. He was just 
hunting his child up.’ 

“Fall of this idea, I went to the hotel to hear the 
strangest tales from Martin. I found with him a 
gentleman named Hunter, who many years ago 
employed Wilde's wife as nurse ‘to an infant whose 
mother had just died: 

“ That child was Squire Ashley’s grand-daughter, 
and the captain now insists that Mrs. Wilde made 
away with the heiress that she might put her own 
child in her place.” 

At this last statement Bessie ‘became very much 
agitated. She cried: 

“Surely the man who once knew and loved my 
mother, cannot really believe that she would doa 
greater wrong to the heiress than to deprive her of 
her birthright? He wrongs her cruelly by such a 
suspicion; for, badly as she acted, she believed 
she placed the child in as good a position as 
that of which she deprived her. The wife of a 
wealthy merchant in this city adopted the little girl, 
and pledged her word to rear and provide for her 
as ii she were her, own. My purpose in coming 
hither as I have done, is to discover where Mr. Allen 
lives, and reveal to Miss Ashley her true name.” 

Radway staredat her in surprise. 

“Was that why you ran away? for I am sure 
you did run away. Ifso, I may spare my lectures, 
for you are already oneof the elect. Ifa young girl 
like you could leave her luxurious home clandestinely 
to come on such an errand as this, she must always 
have agood angel near her. Did you realize that you 
must give place to the true Miss Ashley if she be 
found 2” 

“I beg you will not praise me, sir, for what I did; 
for to be honest [ could not have acted otherwise. 
Miss Ashley is welcome to the estate I give up to her, 
and more than welcome to the father I was almost 
glad to learn—was not mine. Since Mrs. Samson 
has told you of Mr. Ashley’s doings, I need not 
hesitate to speak thus of him. The old lady is not apt 
to be sparing of imparting information on topics she 
is familiar with, and unhappily there is too much to 
be told that is not creditable to that gentleman.” 

The old man wiped the unctuous moisture from his 
face, and ina kind tone, réplied : 

“She did not spare him, certainly and I know 
enougli to understand your feelings on this subject. 
Miss Bessie, you are a precious lamb of the true flock, 
and are worthy to be the daughter of noble Frank 
Wilde, for he was one of nature's noblemen. I will 
now tell you all I know of him, if you wish me to 
do so.” 

* Ah! do, Mr. Radway, for I am anxious to learn 
all I can of my poor father.” 

After a pause, during which Mr. Radway seemed 
to becollecting his thoughts, he began: 

“TI never knew your father till after that fearful 
shipwreck in which he so nearly perished. He came 
back to this country, hoping to gain the insurance 
on his father-in-law's ship, but he never succeeded, 
He had married just before he sailed on his last voy- 
age, and he learned on his return home thata daughter 
had been born to him during his absence, but all clue 
to both wife and child was lost. 

“ He traced them to London, and it was then I 
made his acquaintance. Mrs. Radway has kept 
boarders in London for the lust twenty years, and Mr. 
Wilde was taken sick in her house. He sent for me to 
visit him. I found him a true-hearted Christian, and 
I formed a strong attachment to him. 

“He recovered, but he still lingered here, hoping 
to find some trace of his lost treasures. One day he 
came back from a visit he had made to an old 
friend on a national ship that had just.come into port; 
what Captain Martiv then told him I never knew till 
last night. 

“Poor Frank packed up his things with that white 
look of despair which only.a death-blow to hope can 
bring to a man’s face. Martin came to the house 
several times before Wilde left us, and they had long 
private conversations with each other. 

“At last Martin told my sister and myself that 
Wilde's wife and child were both dead; that he “had 
made the discovery himself, and brought him the 
news. That accounted for his state, poor fellow; 
and althongh we pitied him with our whole hearts, 
he wonld not listen to any attempt at consolation 
even from me.” 

“Tle went away on another vorage after this, ana 
was absent several years; but lie came back to us to 
die, and we took the best care of him during his ill- 
ness, and sent to its destination the letter he left’ with 
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us for Mrs..Margaret Wilde. Ashley;‘as soon as the 
funeral was over. I wondered then who. she. could 
be, but I never for one moment suspected that she 
was the wife poor Frank had broken his, heart about, 
because she had married another man. before beiag 
sure that he had) really perished. This is al] I have 
to tell you concerning as good and true & man as any 
girl may be proud to claim for her fatheri” 

Tears were running dewn Bessie’s cheeks; she held 
out her hand and faltered: 

“ How shall I thank you, sir, for your kindness, to 
him and to me. I have stillanother favour to ask 
of you; bring hither the two gentlemen who are here 
to expose my mother, that | may, endeavour to turn 
them from their purpose. I must.save her from what 
I am sure would kil! her ; and; when they leara that 
she has voluntarily confessed her wrong to, me, and, 
I have come hither to make such reparation as,is now 
possible, they willisurely have pity on her for my sake, 
if not for her own.” 

“My dear child, you need have, 20 apprehensions 
on your mother’s:account. . Captain Martin is inclined 
to be most lenient, and if you ean furnish a clus to 
where Miss Ashley is to be found, I am certain that 
Mr. Hunter will not push: matters 'to, extremity.” 

“Tcando that, for my mother furnished me with 
the name and address of the gentleman whe adopted 
the infant. I came here to learn. if. she,be still 
living, and I have already seen a relative.of Mr. 
Allen's. His nephew has promised to write aud gain 
the information I wisl: as soon as possible. ‘This 
afternoon I shall probably hear something from Mr. 
Allen whic! will be satisfactory.” 

“Miss Wilde, I hardly know which to admire most 
—your noble resignation of. fortune and station jas 
soon as you learned that they were not legitimately 
your own, or the acuteness:and nerve with which 
you have prosecuted your inquiries since ‘you came 
to London. Let me spare you all further trouble by 
writing down the address of Mr. Allen, and giving it 
to Mr. Hunter, whose business it now is to seek out 
his kinswoman’s daughter, and see that justice is 
done to her.” 

Bessie gladly assented to this; and the address 
given her by Mr. Allen was transferred to him. She 
earnestly said: 

“T hope Mr. Hunter will take no further steps in 
the affair till I hear from George Heath. The youth 
who was so attentive to me in the train turns out to 
be a nephew of the gentleman to whom L first appiied, 
andon going to his house I met him there. He has 
written to Mr. George Allen, ‘who is also-a: relative of 
his, and [am sure he will bring the reply to hia:letter 
to me as soon as it reaches'him.” 

“TI think I can alsovanswer for Mr. Hunter on 
that score, There seems to be no digposition on the 
part of either gentlemen to be barsh towards your 
mother, and Captain Martin distinctly stated that he 
had strong reasons to protect her from the conse- 
quences of her crime on youraccount.” i 

“T am very much obliged to:-him, I.am,sure; but I 
cannot imagine how or where he could have learned 
anything concerning me, exeept from the note I sent 
you last evening.” f ; 

“Were you not in Scotland last;summer,. and 
did you not there make the acquaintance of a. young 
artist ?” 

She blushed vividly,as she replied: 

* Yourefer'to Mr. Delancey, I presume ?” 

“TI do—you may remember that he was called to 
London to visit a sick friend. That friend was Cap- 
tain Martin. Mr. Delancey showed him a miniature of 
yourself he had: painted from memory; Martin at 
once recognized the striking resemblance it bore to 
his old friend, Wilde; he bad become aware of your 
mother’s second. marriage, and.as soon as he heard 
the name of Asllsy as belonging to you he un+ 
derstood at once the fraud which had been com- 
mitted.” 

“ Did he+did he betray his suspicions to Mr. De- 
lancey ?” she faltered. 

“He may have done soI did not inquire into 
that; I was too deeply interested in the remainder of 
his story. Martin was too ill to follow up his dis- 
covery at that time, and; when he ‘had recovered 
sufficiently to do sohe was ordered to take command 
of his ship. But he wrote t6 Mrs. Ashley, and asthe 
price of his forbearance itowardsilerself he demanded 
that she should restore the heiress of the Ashleysto 
her true position, and give her consent to the mar- 
riage of her own dauzghiter with young Delancey. No 
reply came, and ‘he ‘wert on his “way determined to 
unmask lier on his teturh; 

“Captain Mattin was detained in’ Liverpool ‘by 
some necessary repairs to his ship, and he seized ‘the 
opportunity to run over to” Paris in seatcb’ of Hunter, 
whom he had accidentally net many years before; at 
that time he learned from him that Mrs. Wilde had 
been employed by him as nurse to Squire Aishley’s 
grand-daughter. Martin knew ‘that Hunter lived 
chiefly at Paris and ‘Baden, aud as the season’ at’ the 





omy place. was over, he hoped to find..him in the 
city. 

“After some trouble he came.up with;him sure 
enough, aad. when. Hunter heard what be had to tell 
him, he determined to return to this,country with 
him, find. his young relation and, restore: her. to, ber 
family. The ship arrived yesterday morning, and 
the note you sent.to me last night..delayed .the jour- 
ney they were about to undertake.,..They agreed to 
see, you first, and decide. afterwards on their future 
proceedings.” 

“How thankfal I am,that (I, came: hither,” said 
Bessie. “By doing so J; have saved.my, poor Minny 
from disgrace that would have been; worse than 
death,: Yes, Mr Radway, 1. ran.away from my home 
when I learned that'E -had-no wight, there, but it was 
to' find: her to whom it really, belongs.and; restore her 
to her own. Believe mo, my: mother.has been, more 
unfortunate than wicked; -her adoring love for her 
own child |induced. her. to: make the,exchange, and. if 
she had been permitted) teitake, beth ichildren with 
her to. Ashursty the crime/had;, neve; bean committed. 
I do notdefend it, Mr. Radway,batI must use. every 
effort to shield the perpetrator of it, and love her 
tenderly ia spite of all.” 

“Your mother seems to. /have,repented,. my dear 
young lady, or,she:would ; never bave confessed to 
you. Yotare quiterigtit ta,istand, by her, remem- 
bering that the repentant sinucr is of, mere worth, ip 
the eyes of Omniscieuce, than the, ainety,.and .aine 
just men. You look wearied now, and Lavill leave 
you to the repose yowevidently ueeil.),. ‘I bis,evening, 
if your headache. does not return, | will. bring my 
friends to. visit you.” ; 

“Thank you;:1 shall),ba—tI must: be-svell, enough 
to receive them when they come on suchian errand as 
theirs.’ 

Mr. Radway. passed: from/:the | :room and left; her to 
reflect on the: story he had related. ;; Huw’ the. inter- 
— hours Béssie) could: scarcely, have 
told. ° 

Her frame was weakened by the attack of the pre+ 
vious night, and her’ nttnd!was .a. chaos,,of doubts 
and fears as to the result of the approaching .inter- 
view. 

Save her mother she must, at the cost of any 
humiliation to herself, and shé inexpressibly dreaded 
the meeting with her aceusers:which must take place 
ina few hours. |. 

Bven the certainty that eneof them twas the friend 
of her lover—that he had: already endeavoured to win 
her mother over to her union with Delancey—could not 
reassure her sinking heart.» : 

In the letter Bessie had. left with Kate Welby for 
her betrothed, she had revealed tehim:as much as 
she dared of her anomalous position, and: freed him 
from all ties to herself,, 

If Delancey ever sought ‘her again, it must be asthe 
daughter of a woman who had occupied a false position 
for so many years; who-had made-her the innocent 
sharer of the fraud, and Bessie, with an almost 
morbid sense of honour, felt that:she'.could. not blame 
him if he recoiled from allying himself with her ander 
such humiliating and degrading circumstances. «She 
had u from Heath that he could get a reply 
from Mr. Allen by the afteruooa mailyand she waited 
in intense suspense for his appearance: At five 
o'clock he sent up his card, and she went dowh-to 
the parlour to receive him. : 

With boyish glee he held up a letter and ex- 
claimed: 

“ You've hit the right nail on the head this) time, 
Miss Wilde. My cousim':George _ was ‘the: mau, 
sure enough, but you can read, and see what: be: says: 
for himself: I have nota moment‘to stay now, but I 
will call in to-morrow and see you again.” 

Thankful to be left alone while she perused::what 
wasso important to her; Bessie hurried ap to: ‘her 
own room in a tumult of feeling it would be im- 
possible ‘to’ depict; and after. bolting herself’ ‘in, 
sat down to read the important letter Heath had given 
her. 

In the envelope with it was # discoloured’ paper 
bearing a strange-looking*seal, but scarcely glanc- 
ing’at it she put it aside till she had‘read what so- 
deeply concerned her. 

The letter ran thus: 44 

“November 24th, 18—. 

“My Dear Bor,~—Your ‘letter; inquiring into 
events that happened long long ago, came safely to- 
hand, - Tam happy to give: you the information 
you seek. ' rod 

“Thave no reason to deny'that I am the Mr. Allén 
that your friend is ia pursuit of; for'f have done: no- 
thing that I consider reprehensible in the affair: 

“ Kighteen years ago my first wife, who was‘ rieh 
in her own tight; took it into her head to adopt:a child’ 
belonging to a respectable young woman whose name- 
was Margaret Wilde. I indulged the whim of my 
poor Anna, for her health was too delicate forme to 
eross lier in anytliiug she had set hér-heart on: 
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“Mrs, Allen became so fond of the infant, that 
when we set out on a tour to the South of France, 
undertaken for her benefit, she insisted that the éhild 
should accompany us. I consented, as I always did 
to whatever she asked, though I feltassured in my 
own mind that my wife wouldmever return to her 
own home alive. 

“To cut the story) short my \poorvangel died in 
Versailles. A woman, named Jané T ins, nursed 
her through her last ilmess, and at hetisnggestion I 
placed the little girl-with ‘a sister-in-le hers, who 
took in childven tovnwrse. | She 'liveatuthe road to 
St. Cloud, jand I Witthe éhild with Matléme Pompkins, 
paying her six monthsjinadyance. , q 

“I interided ‘towonsole’ myself : 
dear Anna by'making an‘ 
was scarcely begun, ‘my’ plans. 
by a summons from|home 
lected. 












ad aagunasheere eos aban ene 
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affairs. ae 
with Madatue 'D) 
“The priest of the parish ip whic 
the enclosed -nétice, which ~ you “will see Gertifies 





that in the year 18—, Ida Allen,ydatghter of -Georgze’ 
and Anna Allen, died in France, and was ‘buried 
“there. 

“T married again, as you know, have children of my 
own, and for years I havescarcely thought of the poor 
little waif Anna adopted. Since she has friends to 
claim her, Iam sorry Ida did not live to become a 
solace to them. She was a charming child, and 
would, undoubtedly, have developed into a lovely wo- 
man.—Yours truly, GEORGE ALLEN.” 

Bessie breathed a sigh of relief as she lifted the 
certificate, and glanced over it. 

“So she is dead,” she murmured, “and Minny will 
2seape exposure. Mr, Hunter cannot be so cruel as 
éo persecute her when no good can eome of it,” 





CHAPTER LIIL 
HUNTER ‘FINDS ANOTHER CLUE. 


Besstx calmed her emotions as’ far as'was possible 
in ‘the ‘prospect of the agitating interview that 
xwaited her. 

Mrs. Radway, at the request’of’her brother, sént.up 
iier'tea, and managed “to ‘keep’ the hope aici 
4tedr of ‘her other boarders till thé expected ‘visitors ar- 
rived. : 6 

Bessie went down to'rYeceive them with greaf™in- 
ward tremor, but 'she grasped the ‘letter of Mr. Allen 
in her hand as the warrant of her mother’s safety, 
and nerved her heart for the’ meeting she dreaded so 
aiich. 

When she entéred the room, Captain’ Martin stepped 
forward to meet her, and, taking her hand in his own, 
impulsively said: 

“T require no’ introduction to” the daughter of 
Frank Wilde, nor yet to her who claims Margaret 
Brandon as her mother: Reassure yourself, my dear 
Miss Wilde, for we higve come ‘hither with only’ the 
most friendly intentions.’ Both Mr.-Hunter aud my- 
self earnestly desire’ to screen yout mother, ‘as far 
as possible, from ‘the conséquepces of ‘what ‘sho ‘has 
done.” 

“ How ‘shall I thank’ you’ for’ ‘your’ forbearance ?” 
murmured the oyérwrought girl, bursting “in tears. 
“Tferé, Mr. Hunter, is a letter conceriing your young 
relative which was brought ‘to ‘me’ this évening.’ It 
will inform you that all interference on her behalf is 
now useless.” 

Hunter took the paper from her trembling hand; 
and after placing her in a chair fiear ‘the fire, he 
retired towards the gaslight to read the’ letter shte ‘had 
given him, ; 

‘While’ he was thus occupied, Captain Martin seated 
liiniself besidé ‘Bessie, and said everything he could 
think 6f ‘to console and sustain the poor girl, towarils 
whom his heart warmed, not only as the daughter of 
his early friend, but as the betzothed of one he loved 
a8 sincerély es he'did Delancey. 

She’ ‘preséntly wiped ‘away her tears, stifled her 
cee? and tried to’ believe’ that all would yet be 
Wve) 

Hunter read over the certificate twice, after perusing 


in thoug!t before he remembered her who awaited his 
decision in such painful suspense. 

When he at length turned towards her, she was at 
a loss to interpret the ‘singular expression his face 
wore. 

He took her hand in his own, and vaguely spoke : 
“Pardon me the pain have unintentionally given 
you, my dear Miss Wilde. I remember your mother 
as a most fascinating ereature, iu spite of the cloud 
that rested over he. at+he time | made her aequaint- 
tance.) I was scarce. ¥ suvpris-] when I heardithet her 
pemployer had made ner Wis wie, for so fair a-tempta- 
Ntion “is.rarely thrown in a man's way. This:paper 
pessuresvme that I can spare her, and { rejoice that it 
Wis.80; for Ihave every inclination to be lenient towards 
her, forithesake of the daughter who so promptly en- 
Meavouredto«epair the wrong inflicted by Ler mother 


g ){ae-eOon asyit- became known to her.” 

| ow lial 1 ithank you for suéh Kindnéss? All 
jowords'failme in such a crisis as ‘this, Mr. Hunter,” 
jesaid-the excited girl. * But oh, bélieve that at thelast 
in te )poor Mother clung to herowmdhild with such pas> 


Otidness, that she!couldmot give her up, antl 


iin ‘@mnoment of diré temptation she committed the, 
at | wronk {for which, Lam surey ibe has bitterly re- 
” 


be trust so, Miss ‘Wilde, am@+your presence here 


‘} on’ such \an errand as brought you hither at least 
Passares me ithat you had no ‘patt in the deception 


‘which has-been so Jong ‘sWéces,fully sustained. I 
will mow;-with your permission, explain to you the 


Herinéwhich I was led-tosuspect that my cousin’s 
eA mever béen received ia the house of “her 

é her,” 5 
Bessie ‘bowed, and Hunter weilton totate the 


‘confidences on this subject w) ich ut long intervals 
hadbeen exchanged between himself -and Captain 
in 


“She ‘listened with absorbing interest, but her fluc- 
‘tuating’ colour aud the tremulous motion of her lips 
showed him that she was suffering from extreme agi- 
tation. 

When the recital was ended he arose and cour- 
teously said: 

“You will need a good night’s rest, Miss Wilde, to 
prepare you for the journey back to the country, which 
Captain Martin and myself wish you to undertake to- 
morrow in company with us, if you are strong enough 
todo so. I must see Mr. Leon Ashley, and my friend 
is equally desirous of having an interview with your 
mother.” : 

“T shall hold myself in readiness, sir; and I am 
very thankful that the wild chase I undertook in an 
hour of extreme excitement has met ‘with so speedy 
and satisfactory a conclusion.” 

“The end is not yet,” thought Hunter; but he said 
nothing more;‘aud Captain Martin took leave of 
Bessie with the assurance that in the meeting he 
sought with her mother he had no intention of re- 
proaching ‘her with what'she had done, but simply to 
use such power over’ her as‘ he possessed to serve the 
cause of a young friend of his ‘who should be name- 
less. 

‘At this evident allusion to’ Delancey the quick 
blood leapt to her cheek, and her dewy eyes were for 
an instant raised to his with an expression of grati- 
tude which repaid him for the forbearance he had 
exercised through his great desire to spare her 


in. 
Pr When the two friends gained the street, Martin said 
to his companion: 

“Ts‘she not charming? Tfher mothor lad even 
been more guilty, I should have been inclitied to spare 
her notronly for tle sake of her noble child, but for 
that! of tlie youngster who loves her.” 

“ She is indeed very lovely,” ‘replied Hunter, still 
speaking as one ina dream. -“ I have seldom seen a 
fairer woman. What a singular complexion. Strange 
strange !” 

Martin turned towardsim, and looked curiously 
in his face. 

“ What is so strange? “I am curious to know.” 

“ Martin, Thold’the ‘clue to a most singular drama, 
nearly’ all the complications of ‘which arise from the 
conduct of one unprincipled man, whose baseness 
I will expose’ before i rest. Tell me one thing: is 
not the young Delancey of whom T have lieard you 
speak the next heir tothe Arden estate. in’ failure of 
a child of Leon Asliféy’s second wife ?” 

“Yes. His father ‘was Cousin german to Grace 
Arden and bore’ the’ samie name; bat he took that of 
Delancey to.gain a sinall estato’ left him by @ maternal 
uncle on ‘those ‘terms. ‘But poor’ Ernest will never 
be benefitted by ‘his heirship, for Mrs. Ashley left a 
daughter, who now lives with‘ her father at Arden 
Place. Iam’ told that shets’very charming. Young 
Wentworth fell in love with her when they met iu 
France last:sammer, but her ‘wretch of a father de- 
clares she ‘shall never marry him.” 

“I know this young man. I[ met with him at 





Mr. Allen's letter, an@''stoodmiany moments absorbed 


Badeo last: sunimery! “aif Team also aware ‘tet he 








and Evelyn Ashley are attached to each other. But 
I am certain that she is not the daughter of Leon 
Ashley’s second wife, though he has imposed her on 
the world as such that he might retain possession of 
the Arden estate.” 

Martin dropped his arm, and stared at him as if he 
was doubtful of his sanity; but Hunter calmly pro- 
ceeded with his explanation : 

“T will give you my grounds for this belief as briefly 
as possible, This autumn I liada severe attack of 
illness in Paris, and I called in a physician who had 
many years ago attended the family of Leon Ashley. 
Wishing to make himsélf agreeable to.me, Dr. Ledru 
talked to me of my count#‘ymen whom he had known. 
Among them he spoke Ashley, whose name, for 
many reasons, possessed wivid inturest for me. 1 led 
him to talk on about him, aud Ledru described the 
illness of the infant. dangliter on whose life such im- 
portant interests hung. ‘Thedector declared that he 
believed that no skill eould:save her when he advised 
her removal from Paris as her only chance. Yet a 
niiracle was performed in her favour, for after an ab- 
sence of two years, Agliley Game back to Paris, bring- 
ing him the little girl\im perfect ‘health, and as 
‘Wigorous as if she had neveriknown an /hoar’s sick- 


Se 
“Ledru wént on to add, that after such a resurrec- 
tion as that/he had recommend Madame 'l'ompkins's 
house, and the air of the country around \St. Cloud, as 
the;most sdlubrious he knewauything of, for it had 
brought life out.ofapparent dedth.” 

* Well, what-dovg tat lead to?” asked the puzzled 
‘Captain. 

“'T will soanshow you. This certificate proves that 
a child was bufied from the house of the woman 
named; the date proves that sit was the same year in 
which Ashley's child was supposed to be in extremity ; 
he went thither, no doubt, at the instigation of the 
woman's sister, Jane Tompkins, who was the child's 
sick-nurse, and fonad there the little girl abandoned 
by George Allen. She was, doubtless, substituted for 
the deceased one, and, by.the Provideuce of God, the 
daughter of my cousin. Evavfell into the hands of her 
own father, and she is the young girl Bessie Wilde 
came hither to seek. I shall seek such evidence as 
will confirm my conjectures; aud it is ny purpose to 
go to charge Ashley with this crime, and, if possible, 
force a confession from him.” 

“Good heavens, what a villian he must be! From 
what Radway gathered down in Bathurst, Ashley is 
the terror of his whole family ; and the young girl of 
whom you speak is treated by him with a degree of 
brutal harshuess that is shameful.” 

“T shall take measures to deliver her from that,” 
said Hunter, decisively. “I-am convinced in my own 
tind that this young lady is my cousin, and [ shall 
protect her from her father's wrath in future by forcing 
him to give her to the man she loves.” 

“T only hope you will succeed.” 

They walked on some distance in silence, when 
Hunter said: 

“ What a singular man Mr. Radway is.” 

Martin smiled, and replied. 

“ He always was an eccentric. He was educated 
for the ministry, and I believe was ordained: but 
owing to his ungainliness, and his lack of oratorical 
skill, he never could please an audience sufliciently 
to obtain a permanent location. He gave up his vo- 
cation in disgust, and has sincd roamed about the 
world, admonishing all that fall in his way, ani 
often doing deeds of mercy which prove how good a 
man he is. Rad isas true as steel, and would stand 
by a friend to'the last.” 

“Then I must respect him in spite of his repulsive- 
ness; but here we are at the hotel.” 4 

When the two friends entered the brilliantly lighted 
mansion, Hunter walked straight forward to the 
gentlemen's room, too much absorbed in his own 
thoughts to notice what was passing around him, 

But Captain Martin paused to give a second lock to 
@ young man of pleasing appearance, who was looking 
over the list of visitors with a most auxious expres- 
sion. 

He called ‘the clerk to ‘his side, and made several 
inquiries in a low tone, but the replies given seemed 
only to deepen the cloud upon his brow. Witha 
sigh he turned away and said: 

“IT am worn out with my unsuccessful search, 
and I must have a good night’s rest before re- 
suming it. I willtake a room here aud ‘retire at 
once.” 

“Yes, sir; better do so I should say, and to-mor- 
row be fresh for yourwork. Here Joe show this gentle- 
man to No.—,. Want a fire lighted, sir?” 

“No, not to-night; I shal! be asleep in ten 
minutes ;"‘atid he walked off attended by the waiter. 

Martin listened with a vivid interest to this collo- 
quy, for it struck him that he had an interest in 
finding owt ‘who the young stranger was. As he 
disappeared, the captain turned to the clerk and 





asked: 
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What's the matter with that young fellow? He 
looks dreadfully worried about something.” 

The clerk smiled knowingly as he replied: 

“He is looking for a young girl who has left her 
home elandestinely. He was very reticent as to her 
name, and would examine the visitors’ list himself after 
inquiring if a young lady, came here alone two days 
ago.” 

“Can you point the gentleman's name out to me 
on the list?” 

“Certainly, for I have just placed the number. of 
his room opposite it. Here it is.” 

Captain Martin glanced at the pago, read Frank 
Wentworth, and exclaimed: 

“ Bless my soul, I thoughtso! Hunter—where is 
the gentlenfip that came in with me?” 

“In the next room, I believe, sir.” 

Martin dashed into the apartmeut indicated, found 
Hunter near the entrance, and after exchanging a 
rapid whisper with him, the two returned to the 
public room just as Joe came back from showing Mr. 
Wentworth to Lis chamber. 

The two gentlemen sent up their cards, with a re- 
quest to see Mr. Wentworth on important business, 
“ag closely followed on the steps of their mes- 
seliger. 


They paused in the corridor while the man went 
in, and in a few moments Frank came out, in the act 
of putting on his coat again. 

On seeing the strangers advance towards him, he 
said : 

‘Excuse me, gentlemen; I was not aware that you 
had come up to my room, orI should at once have in- 
vited youin. Pray come in, and if, as I hope, you 
have anything to tell me of the person I came hither 
to seek, I entreat that you will relieve my anxiety on 
her account at once.” 

‘* We can assure you of her safety,” replied Hunter, 
stepping forward; “we have so much to tell you 
that you had better come to my room, where we shall 
find a good fire. Do you not remember me, Mr, 
Wentworth? I did not observe you when I came 
in to night, or I should have recognized you at once,” 

Frank glanced keeply at him, and said : 

“T recollect you now, sir; you are the gentleman I 
met at Baden last summer under rather peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Pardon me, Mr. Hunter, for not at once 
recognizing you, but 1 have seen so many strangers 
within the last year that I have grown careless about 
remarking faces. I am quite ready to accompany you 
where you can give me such information as will lead 
me to the person I seek.” 

The three walked down the corridor till Hunter 





| FRANK SEARCHING THE VISITORS’ 
“A. bright 
gas, was 


came to the door of his own apartmen 
fire was burning in .the grate, and a 
lighted. 

The door was no sooner,closed on them than Went- 
worth impetuously asked : 

“Can you indeed tell me where I shall find a young 
girl who has assumed the mame of, Wilde?. Bessie 
Ashley is her true name, and she is my cousin., I 
“a. come hither to, find and carry her back | to her 

ome. 

“T am glad we can relieve your anxiety concerning 
this young lady, Mr, Wentworth. Captain Martin 
and myself have just come from_an interview with 
her, and I assure you.we left her in, the hands of 
those who will take the best care of her.’ I may_as 
well tell you that the business which brought her 
hither is nearly settled, and to-morrow she has con- 
sented to return to Ashurst under the escort.of Martin 
and myself, to which I presume yours. will, now be 
added.” 

Wentworth looked perplexed; he said: 

“Tam ata lossto know what couldhave taken Bessie 
away in such a manner. I feared that she had fled 
from her home to escape: the persecution» ef, her 
friends on my account, but you = Mr, Hunter, 
that my affections are elsewhere ,bestowed, and i 
thought Bessie understood that I would never, per- 
mit my uncle to carry.his despotic authority to the 
extremity he threatened.” 

“I do not think that any such fear prompted Miss 
Wilde's flight. Pray be seated, Mr. Wentworth, for 
I have along story to tell you, to which, you. must 
patiently listen. You will learn much that will as- 
tonish, and, perhaps; displease you; but. the end will 
prove to you thatthe haud you really covet may yet 
be yours. But first tell me how long you haye, been 
in London.” 

‘“T followed Bessie in the first train after her evasion 
was discovered ; and since my arrival in this place 
have spent my time in going from one hotel to 
another, hoping to find some trace of her.’ 

“You failed in doing so because she found a friend 
in the train who took her toa private boarding louse 
kept by his sister. We left Mrs, Radway's not more 
than an hour ago, andshe has promised to return with 
us to-morrow, as I have already told you.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear that she is safe: and now if 


you please, I will hear the mystery you,hint at made 


clear.” 

“Ofcourse. Dispose yourself to listen quietly. while 
I explain to you how we came to know anything. of 
Miss Wilde.” 

Wentworth shaded his face with his hand, and with 








many varied emotions hearkened to the long story 
which the narrator endeavoured to abridge as ‘much 
as possible. 

He could scarcely bring himself to belié¥e that Mrs. 
Ashley liad really committed sd dating”a ‘fraud, and 
had sustained it so successfully for so long « series 
of years. 

Went worth now compretiended her anxiety to force 
himself and Bessie into aw uncongenial marriage: he 
understood her motives for the kindness which, had 
brought him to his grandfather's, notice and eventu- 
ally made iim an equal sharer in his estate, provided 
he made Bessie his wife. 

Hunter felt tempted ..to reveal to him what he .sus- 
pected with reference to Evelyn, but uatil he had seen 
Ashley himself, and bronght home to him such 

proofsas he trusted would bring a confession from 
hie, he thought ,it. best to, refrain from accusing 


"ht the close of his narration Frank said : 

“Tt isa sad story, @ir,and I must pity Minny al- 
most as muchas 1 blameher..I ;have , often won- 
dered at her passionate devotion to Bessie, but this 
revelation explains 4 it all. Since the, true. Miss Ash- 
ley is dead, you will do nothing against a Mr. 
Hunte} ?” 

 L have already. pledged my word to Mrs, Ash- 
ley’ s daughter to be as lenient towards her as possible 
My busiss@: in in Ashurst is with her stepson, and not 
with her, , I have obtained a hold over him which 
may enable me to serve you and the pretty gipsy I 
saw with you at Baden last summer, and you may 
feel asurred that [ shalb use it. in your fayour.” 

“ T heartily thank :you, sit: if, you can help me in 
any manner to remove, Evelyn. from, my uncle's 
tyranny. L,shall think you the bestfriend either of 
us ever had.” ’ 

“ We will see what can be done when we reach the 
end of our journey.” 

Frank avose,and shaking hands with both of his 
new friends, said : 

“That reminds me.that I must sleep a few hours 
beforesetting out, for,! have scarcely rested.a moment 
since I learned Bessie's Sieh In spite of the excit- 
ing narrative | have: just heard, [ shall sleep soundly 


to-night, for I am worn out both physically and men- 
tally. 


The two gentlemen he left remained long in con- 
sultation together, but. they fiually sought, their 
pillows after settling the course of action which they 
believed would be most effective in their campaign 
against. Leyn Ashley. 

(To be continued.) 
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LOCKWOOD. 


STANLEY 
By W.-E. Cuapwick. 
——_e—_—_ 
CHAPTER IL 
There, beautiiul and bright he stood— 
As born to rule the storm, 
A creature of heroic blood, 
A proud, though child-like form. 

“ Hark!” exclaimed Mr. Lockwood rising from his 
chair and walking with an unsteady step to the door, 
which he opened; with a shaking hand. . “ Hark! 
there is some one shouting from the opposite bank of 
the river. Light the lantern, Stenley, quick I say. 
What are you standing iu that blast:for? .Give it to 
me, and do not keep me waiting here all night.” 

Snatching the lantern from the hands of his son, 
he seized the tongs and tried to bring the blazing coal 
in contact with the wick;. but though he blew his 
hot breath instvong gnsts upon it, and. produced a 
bright flame, his wavering! hand was unable to put 
it through the door’ of-the lantern. . Setting down 
the tonys, or rather throwing them. on the hearth, he 
swung the lantern back into the bands. of his son, 
whoimmediately lighted it, closed the door, and took 
down ‘his cap from the swall. 

“What are you going todo with your cap, sir?” 
asked Mr. Lockweod. 

“ Going with yeu, sir,” firmly, but respectfully 
answered the boy- 

“Ani what good are you going:to do me, I want 


Hemans. 


to know?) The sight is as dark)as pitch, and the 


wind howling Jike.a pack of wolves.” ‘ 

“That's the reason I want to go. |, It is not the first 
time I have been out with you when as dark as it is 
now !” 

“ True, true,” said the father, rubbing his forehead 
with his hands, ‘‘but if,..Mary wakes, she will be 
frightened at finding herself alone.” 

“ She never wakes, father, and if she does, Dorothy 
will hear ftom the kitchen aud.come to ler in- 
stantly.” 

“Poor thing,” cried the father,,in a softer.tone, 
looking down upon a pale-cheeked, dark-haired little 
girl of about eight. years old, fast asleep in, a little 
cot in the back part of the-room, “Poor thing,” 
repeated he, stoopiug: over ‘and kissing her. “‘ What 
has she done that ste should be cursed too ?” 

‘ Father! they are shouting again, louder than ever,” 
said the boy. »* Hadn't we better start?” 

“ Yes——wait one moment,” . He opened the door 
of a small cupboard in the darkest corner of the apart- 
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(“LET ME ALONE, BOY,”} 


ment, and taking out a black bottle, began to pour a 
light-coloured fiuid into a glass. 

He was just putting it to his lips when Stanley 
stepped quickly up, and laying his hand on his arm 
exclaimed: , 

“ No, father, you must not drink that now. You 
cannot ferry the boat steadily if you do, and the wind 
is so strong.” 

“Let me alone, boy. What right have you to pre- 
vent me? Let me alone, I say.” 

‘* Please, father. It's wrong, you don’t know what 
you are doing. You just now said she was cursed— 
you know you did—and yet you are going——Nay, 
father, you shall not drink jthat before you start.” 

The. resolute boy snatched the glass from his 
father’s hand and dashed the contents into the fire, 
A sudden blaze flashed through the room, producing 
a pale blue flame curling upwards, Then darting 
through the door, the boy waved his lantera in the 
air, ana gave the peculiar halloo of the. boatman to 
indicate to the waiting travellers that the ferry-boat 
was about to cross the river. Mr, Lockwood would 
have wrestled with a man who endeavoured to deprive 
him of the burning beverage by which he songlit to 
stimulate his dulled and exhausted spirits, yet yielded 
to the bold will of a boy of fourteen without daring 
to resist, and followed him muttering, not loudly, 
but deeply, out of the cabin. 

Stanley hoisted the lantern on aslight post that was 
elevated at the end of the boat, but so as not to in- 
terfere with the entrance of earriages, and, seizing 
one pole, gave the other, witbout speaking, into his 
father’s hands. 

The river had a strong, rapid current, so that they 
were obliged; to go.up the stream some distance be- 
fore they were able to cross it. The lantern threw 
a red light on the dark water, over, which the 
boat glided heavily, and sullenly. Mr. Lockwood 
emulated the vigorous strokes of the pole which 
was plied by the youthful arm of his son. He 
did not .speak, for he was angry, and asiiamed; 
yet with his anger and shame an exulting pride 
was mingled, He was proud of the boy who dared 
to control his brutal appetite and. save him 
momentarily from a yet deeper degradation. As he 
looked upon his slight figure thrown: back, standing 
outin the glare of lantern’s light, while he pressed 
the pole with all his strength against the rushing 
water, and thought what he might have made of him, 
and, what his probable destiny was, he could not sup- 
press @ groan of remorse, 

“You are tired, father,” said Stanley. ‘‘ But never 














mind,” he added, in an encouraging tone “we shall 


| soon be over, and won't have to tug so hard coming 
| back.” Qve would have supposed that he was the 
| elder and tie stronger of the two to hear his inspiring 
| tone. 

“ This is a sovry life we lead,” sail the father, 
speaking forthe first time since the rebellious act of 
| Stanley. “ Obliged to be called out like a dog, in the 
darkest night and the reougnest winds, for anybody 
and everybody. I don’t mind it in the caytime, but 
when thejheavens scowl as black as they do now, and 
the water looks like ink beneath us, I feel as if I were 
on the gloomy Styx.” 

“T like it better in the night, father. It is so much 
more exciting—I don't care how dark it is. We can 
turn the boat into a comet,and send out a long red 
streamer that looks grandly enough behind us. As 
for the wind, the stronger the better. I love to hear 
the river rvar after us—it sounds like music to me. 
Hoorah, father! here we are, and here is a carriage 
waiting for us sure enough.” 

The rough grinding sound of the boat upon the 
gravelly bank,and a sudden jerk which almostt irew Mr, 
Lockwood from his feet, but which Stanley bore with- 
out a vibration, gave notice to the occupants of the car- 
riage that the ferry was ready for them to cross, The 
horses came slowly and lightly reined down the steep 
bank, and stepped with thundering hoofs on the wet 
planks of the boat, which pusiied off the moment the 
wheels rolled from the sand. A gentleman and lady 
were i the carriage, and the lady leaned on the 
shoulder of the gentleman as if feeblv aud weary. She 
was wrapped up daintily in rich shawls, and blankets 
were placed in the bottom of the carriage to cover her 
feet. ‘here wasa young girl, too, on the front seat, 
but her outline was scarcely distinguishable amid the 
dark shadows of the night. When the boat was about 
halfway over the river the horses began to be restive, 
and to step backwards and forwards, muci to the alarm 
of the lady. Lifting her languid head from her hus- 
band’s shoulder, she insisted upon getting out of the 
carriage. 

“There is no danger, Eliza,” said her husband. 
“Keep quiet, and do not expose yourself to taking 
cold by this needless alarm.” 

But even while he was speaking the horses went 
back still farther, though the driver stood at their 
head with a controlling arm. Forgetting her fatigue 
and debility the lady jumped out, while her husband, 
finding it in vain to reason with her, followed, and 
taking one of the blankets threw it on the bottom of 
the boat for her to standon, and gatliered her shawls 
round her, which the strong winds were filling like 
the sails of a ship, 
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“Look, husband,” she whispered, ‘look at that boy, 
what a beautiful face and figure lie has !” 

Stanley was standing with his right hand grasping 
the long pole by which he was propelling the boat, 
while with his left he pushed back the locks that were 
blowing over tis temples. The blaze of the lantern fell 
full upon him, and lighted him up with a pale glory, 
while the thick shadows all ‘settiéd behind him ina 
kiud of rich Rembrandt background. Though he 
had been recklessly, fearlessly exposed to the sun and - 
the wind, regardless of their brouzing influence, his 
cheek and brow were as fair as a girl's; and his 
lair, too, long and -ourling, floated back from his 
forehead with a wild grace and gloseincss, as if 
born to ‘sport‘with the river breeze that so often 
wantonéd with ‘its :profusion.. \His eyes were of a 
clear deep*eeralean ‘blue, with very dark lashes, and 
his «fiuely formed “eyebrows were also of a much 
darker dive ‘than “his hair. lis mouth, beautiful as 
the Apdlle Belvidere’s, had aso the-slightly.seornful 
expression “tat Gurls the puited lip of the young 
divinity. 

Hevertaivlpewas a very remarkable Ser 
for @ fer¥gihan’s*son, and. the lady 4 Ter: 
alarurawwlil@ggading upon ‘lia, -and the gentleman hiss 
fears for the ktly. “He-wae-struck with thewmind, the: 
spirit \whieh breathed. drow sthat. 1 -face—ehe 
with the striking beauty» A with) 
(he coutrast he presente ion in} 
whieh he was ’ 

‘The bey caught thefr cenebl igjcetiiih suvatig: 


part of the windows, which, though made of white 
dimity, were perfectly neat, and the pillow cases and 
all of the sheets‘that were visible were of snowy 
purity. 
Airs. Hasselton atom the side of the bed while 
the girl brought im her \\blankets, and kneeling 
own one bétieath her/feet on the uncarpetted 
floor. fl chop the tady’s feet must be very 
dainty! Gime. sinds were not allowed to press 
‘anything | harder =a wool ; and he thought too how 
Many there were wlio Would be thankful to have those 
heditmice blankets to cover them and shield 


bodies from the cold. He threw some logs on tite 


couverting them for a time into an illuminasei@ome, 
The-¥eams overhead being unfloored, the Bye: eae 
travel upwards to the wpex of the roof, so : 
was an illusion of loftiness:given to the buililiatg, 1 
and confined as it was. 

Mr. Hasselton, whowaad..been with Mr. 
to arrange in some waysfor’theaccommoda 
horsesud the driver, aitw-enteted wi moeiaerh 
the house; and drawing \@ chair'towanti 
peared to receive fresh u@pitit from the) influence of 


pewith: a 
\Kindyess-and Leartiness :ofsmanter whichy ~ 
sweod could not resist. 

so well satisfied With the schema 
so sorry for the trouble/ they” aere 


tive: cheerin y Liaze. 


Nie owas a fine, benevolontHodking 





with aquick deep blush, again voverthe 
which, began to\ dip in a deeper, 

When theysreactivd the opposite amv wf pres rey 
gentleman | *® low com 
ceutinensis, courteously to 


uear, where thoy cdéuld pass the nightyas Mrs. Hasselton*| 
was vérpemuch 
farther im-the da: 

“ There sno Lease within several ‘miles,” an- 
swered Mr. Lockwood, ““and>the) roads are very bad, 
and there is awery steep hill to go up before you 
reach: the nearest habitation.” 

“What shall I do?” exclaimed the lady, looking 
anxiously at the log cabin before them. “I cannot, 
I dare not, travel farther to-night; caunot this good 
man give us a bed ?” 

**] am very sorry, madam,” replied Mr. Lock wood, 
with much more politevess of manner than they ex- 
pected from a ferryman. “ I really am not ‘able to 
offer you any suitable aceoommodation. My cabin is 
too rough and ill-fernished to ask you to sit down in, 
much less to'sleep in.” 

“I don't care for adcommodations,” she cried 
earnestly. “No matter how rough tle bed, how coarse 
the fare, I will not complain, but I cannot ride 
with those wild’ horses avy farther this dark 
niglit.” 

** The horses are not wild, Eliza,” said her husband 
with asmile. ‘They are very safe-and manageable; 
but I know youvare a coward and caunot help it. If 
our good boatman here is willing to take us in for 
the night, I shall certainly be uuder an obligation to 
him for your sake ?” 

“If I bad a bed,” stammered Lockwood, ashamed 
and vexed at his poverty, well knowing that it'was 
the curse he had drawn upon himself, and that he too 
had once eaten the bread of affluence. 

“Let us give them our bed, father,” said’ Stanley 
in alow voice, approaching close to’ bis futher, “we 
can sleep upon the floor.” 

“I am'sorry to put you to inconvenience, ‘my fine 
boy,” replied Mr. Hasselton, “ but I thank you: very 
mucl: for your obliging offer. I know‘ Mrs, ‘Hassel- 
ton will not refuse it.” 

Stanley did not like being called a “ fine boy” by 
the rich man whom he was about to accommodate. It 
sounded too patronizing. He did not mean that he 
should hear the offer. 

He wauted his father to have’ the credit, ifvcredit 
there was, of which he-was not at all convinced. 
He knew what was due to the stranger within 
one’s gates, as well as to the children of the 
wealthy ; and there was something about the lady so 
sweet and wiuning, her slightest request seemed 
clothed with the absoluteness of command. He led 
the way to the cabin, holding his lantern low so as to 
illumine the ground where thé lady stepped. When 
they entered there wascertainly nothing very inviting 
in the aspect of those unplastered walls, and that 
poorly-furnished room, to the eye of the delicate 
and weary traveller; but it was a place of safety, nd 
it was certainly preferable to the danger of bad 
roads, fiery horses, and a night of inky darkness. 
The only chairs that were visible were wooden 
frames with untanned leather bottoms, and a low 
bedstead covered with a blue and white woollen 
counterpane, which looked hard and repulsive. Still 
there was an air of neatness, and even of ‘comfort, 


“Ee seamed 
pa tng tt 


turning | cag arnt 6 themmn “object out im-strong réliefpand evens 
asked hith if he kpew‘of any house of cutertainment jwith:e : 


gy ttt weas impossible sto grudge a’ 
ey So Bratefully weceived-andso. argeatly: 


“The: cmaguificent Gireiorks in “the chimwey awe 
suffused 


wethe me {acest « piehhaneae 
bed supportel by. ‘ner elbow, | inexprossibly 
rmup-round the 


and unwilling to travel }siiffered leempe- to sown over the |g 


fire, though ft-rested with increasing » ‘intepestomthe: 
reusarhacble looking boy who steod beside’ Ler titsband 
with the air of a young aristocrat, inipite of his 
common apparel. 

She looked from him to bis-Satherom whose brow 
the unmistakeable seal of intemperance was stamped, 
—that mark of sin-and shame, which grows broader 
and deeper till the image of God is utterly defaced. 
He might once have been a liandsome man; for his 
forehead was lofty, and his features symmetrical, but 
his eyes had a pale watery lustre, and his: face! was | 
bloated and discoloured. 

He was now, however, perfectly sober, thanksto the 
bold interference of his dauntless boy before they Jeft 
the cabin, aud as he'sat couversing with Mr. Hassel- 
ton the latter was astonished at'tué ease and retine- 
ment of bis language. 

By ¢ettain-classio allusions he soon discovered that 
he had had a college education, and also'learned that 
le had known some of the most distinguished men of 
theday—and yet lie»was loceted on the banks of: that 
wild stream among the Welsl mountains, io an ob- 
scure log eabiu, lonely and poor, a-.common ferryman, 
and was'bringing up his neble boy for the same ‘in- 
glorious occupation. 

These ‘things’ troubled: the benevolent Mr. 
selton; and he longed to fathom their mystery. 
In‘ the meantime another figure was added to the 
group,‘ aud ‘a’ very important one in the’ ferrymaa's 
cabin. 

It was of@ ‘Dorotiry, the only servant-that remained 
with the family ‘which she endeavoured to retrieve 
in’ the dignity of her single person. 

She Lad a great deal of family pride, for'she was one 
of those attached domestics now so:seldom met with, 
who look upon themselves as’ a’ part of the family’ 
they serve. 

She had ‘been “the nurse of’ his’ ‘children, ard for 
two or three years’ had *watehed over their desolate 
and orphaned childhood with ‘the tenderness aud de~ 
votion of @ méther.. When Mrs.’ Lovkwood: was on 
her deathbed, where a broken heart had*laid liery she 
bound: her husband, then’ aweketiéd’ to a ‘reniorseful 
consciousness of the fatal consequences of‘ his degene- 
racy, by a solemn promise, never'to part’ with this 
faithful aud attached creature. 

“All the rest are gone,” said ‘the dying: mother. 
“The whole houseliold is ‘scatteredand broken up— 
Dorothy alone remains, she ‘loves my poor children, 
and will’ be # niother to them when I'am gone. 
Promise me,as you hope for ‘conifort and pardon iu 
your last moments, never to! give up this their last 
friend, tleir only stay.” 

Mr. Lockwood, in an‘agony ‘of remorse; proniised 
all she required, and the’ faithful servant declared 
that she would spill every drop of ‘Wer heart's blood 
sooner’ than separate from’ the ‘children ‘she*Joved 
better ‘than her own life.’ Prom that monient she 
devoted: lierself to: their interests witHila fidelity that 
never wayered, and an affection ‘that’ never abated! 
There was no sattifice ‘too great ‘for her comfort, or 


Has- 





about the place. There were curtains to’ the’ lower 


too’ mighty for: her ‘bove.’? Wad’ there’shendw stool, 


theit™ 


dying venibers of the hearth, which soon . 
& flood’ Of radiance went rolling over the ye 


bo, cy a Ano 


with her bands folded over her clean, white apron, 
as on a comfortable little ae camiarion to the 
strange lady with respectful lowbiness. She had 
evidently prepared) herself for the *eecasion, aud 
looked as if she were conscious of g@ on her 

shoulders the few remaining daomours ‘of \the house of 
Lovkwood. 

It must be acknowledged. that poor (Dorothy had 
oue fault that grew into a ‘midiomania. In 
her desire to conceal the dh ym nce? co yea master 
wasreduced, she es he aes commtion 
vwhitli increased u She 
began to believe Pore iD 
‘sources which her . 





eiyaor. ae | 
‘twelve 


3 = cup of ten: ‘Weall 
Seren peer , and arenot 
er in the ~ so some You ig ‘travellers always 


‘answered Dorothy, 

dear “mis- 
tress mean ge <4 to put a basket 
in the filled with sandwiohes, and cake, and 
wine; and ali-mauner of dainties. Well, I'll go and 
makea Gup of gunpowder tea, and-serve it up for you 
with loaf sugar and cream.” 

It was not long before Dorothy reappeared with a 
waiter from which the japan had partially disappeared, 
a cup of common white crockeryware, and a little blue 
bowl with brown sugar, instead of the white crystal 
she had promised to serve. Going up to Mrs. Hassel- 
ton, with as much.ceremony as if. she, were in a 
fashionable drawing-room,’ sie ‘apologized for every 
deficiency with @ grace, and) readiness that left uo 
room for doubt. 

“Tam very sorry, my lady, and ashamed too, to 
offer you this sort of sugar; “but we are quite out of 
the white, aud; ma’am,’ this iocach an out-of-the-way 
place, we see so little company.” 

*\ Dorothy has mounted her hobby-horse, I seo,” 
said Mr. Lockwood, Observing Mr. Hasselton.and Lis 
wife exchatige a»benevolent smile whilé bis cook’ was 
expatiating over her cup of ‘black tea ‘and brown 
sugar. ‘I must, however, ‘do her the justice: to say, 
that, whatever may be her ‘present position, she once 
was' fantiliay witli the luxuries of which she boasts.’’ 

“Take away the waiter; don’t you see the lady 
has put-her'oup back ?” 

“Mrs. Hasselton tried to sip the beverage so kiadly 
prepared for her, butcher ‘utmost efforts! only enabied 
her to‘tuke a few spoonfuls, 

Dovethy) was-distressed because “ the-cat had stolen 
theinice cream that would»have made it so (good ;” 
and‘ sho ‘was equally distressed “that her beautiful 
counterpane was‘in- the wash, aud that the lady would 
have to'sleep on thaterbugli covering.” 

Mrs, Hadselton assured her on that point, that it 
was of no consequence, ag she only wished to recliue 
on the outside of the bed wrapped'in her shawls, to 
be ready for a very early ride in the morning. 

“But who ie that little creature in the other bed ?” 
said she, starting, for she had not observed before 
that it had an occupant. 

Now the firelight-played lambently on little Mary's 
round, but eolourless cheeks aud dark: hair, which lay 
loose upon the pillow, 

“Lat bless yourheart, my lady, it’s my own'blessed 
child that I weaned right out of its mother’s arms. And 
so I'did young ‘master’ there, and since their own 
mother died; my poor dear mistress, I havn't lived for 
anything else in the world but'them:children, and | 
shall ‘live for them ‘till the Lord please tostake te 
home to my blessed husband that’s nowin glory, the 
Lord have mercy on his seul !” 

Mrs. Hasselton was so «much interested in the sleep- 
ing child that sie walked across the room, and gazed 
on its infautine featares, to the deligit of the: affec- 
tionate Dorothy. 

“Oh! ma’am,” continued she in the abundance of her 
affection, “ them children is very dear to me; if they 
wére my ow bdrn and raised I could not thiuk niore 
of them. My poor mistress made me promise just be- 
fore she'died never to leave or forsake her tittle ones ; 





ali@UB never ‘will -as4long.as’ one foot ‘can® ‘trot 
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after.the other; No; as: long as poor, Dorothy -has.a 
mouthful of bréad,as big) as;a, barleycorn,”, added she, 
forgettivg hex, vaiw. boasting. in, the ; pure” reality 
of her affection, “ she'll break. it: with them. blessed, 
children,” i 

Wiping a tear from her,eye , with the corner of her 
white...starched apron, she stroked, back; the, child's 
dishevelled hair, and, smoothed. the: sheet carefully. 
over the counterpane, . ; 

“ They, are, both : beautiful..children;” replied Mrs. 
Hasselton,. looking from the placid face of the sleeper. 
to the little ferrymannear.the fire... “How long is it 
since:theix, mother, died?” 

“ Just. two,-years ,and, six... months;next. Sabbath 
evening at. half-past.velevem o'clock,” then lowering 
her voice.so that her.master,and Mr. Hasselton, who 
were engaged in earnest conversation, could. not, 
hear her. , “That. was.an, awfal, night, it was. I 


never shall forget it in,all my, born days.,, Lthaught,},; 


master would Lave gone , distracted ; sure. enough he 
went raving abayt:the room, and, striking; his head 
with is clenched. .hands, and. if it hadn't; been . for 
that trouble, he would never have seen. this poor place. 
We couldn't, stay, there no.more, so he sold everything 
he had, and came off like St. Bartholomew; in the wil- 
derness, tv live, as it were, on the locusses, and wild 
honey.” 

The lady, though she was much interested in the 
history of the, orphan, childreny:and touched by the 
devotion of the, faithful servant, felt very. weary and 
ayxious to. resume ber-reclining, position. 

The young girl was already fast asleep, and Stanley, 
wrappivg limsel{,in,a blanket, that Dorothy brought 
from the-kitehen, soon slept as soundly as if lying on 
a bed. of down. 

Mrs,. Hasselton, overcome by fatigue, suffered. her 
head to fall entirely back; on. the pillow, whose clean 
surface she did. not shrink from, pressing, and she also 
soon lost all consciousness Of surrounding objects. 

Dorotuy ,xetired to, the kitchen, rejoicing that she 
had ;not. been obliged to. commit, the honour of the 
family by getting a supper which would have shamed 
her cookery and.the former grandeur of the house, , 

All slept but Mr, Hasselton and his host, who, sat 
smoking their cigars and conversing with earnest {n- 
terest by the lig!itwood blaze. 

Smoking was.a.luxury, in which Mr, Hasselton in- 
dulged to. some extent, and,as he never travelled with- 
out a well-furnished cigar-case,,he was able to supply 
his host on this occasion with a similar means of en- 
joyment. 

“T am astonished,” said Mr. Hasselton, continuing 
the conversation, now audible in the stillness of the 
apartment, “I am astonished that.a man.,of your 
natural and cultivated powers of mind can settle down 
in this obscure) spot; lost to, mankind, and lost to him- 
self. Pardon me if, l speak too, plainly, but I cannot 
help it... A map is neyer lost while cons¢ious of his 
degenerate condition, If not for your own sake, for the 
sake of your children, arouse yourself and be a; man 
again, Why, this boy of yours is the finest child L 
ever sawin my life. To put him in a ferry-boat, and 
throw all .his energies into that.long pole:he grasps 
with such @ princely, air, when by education he might 
be madé such an ornament to the world, is a crime in 
the sight of God and man.” 

“Alas! what else can L do with himmnow? I have 
wasted the property that might have been his, I have 
forfeited the confidence and respect.of society. Ihave 
made myself,a byword and reproach among men. I 
came here that,L. might. hide myself from every oye 
that kuew mein the days that were mine before the 
tempter found this burning plague-spot in my, heart 
aud blew upon it with his breath of flame.” 

“ You have but to make.a solemn resolution. never 
to taste another dropof the poison—to doas thousands 
have done before you,; and be saved,” cried Mr. 
Hasselton, shaking the ashes from his cigarin an en- 
ergetic manner. “:Xou are still inthe. prime and 
vigour of your days, _ You.can, resume your sta- 
tion in soviety.,. You. can. give your, children, 
the blessings of ¢ivilized and soci life.” 

“Look at this.tremulous hand,” said Mr; Lockwood, 
holding, up the half-palsied member, ‘‘and see what 
a wreck my nervous system now jis, 1 .might 
have refoymed, years,ago, but,noww_ it is too late, 
Every energy of body and mind is fast wasting away. 
I cannot live without the excitement. of drink, I 
must.drak to appease the gnawings of remorse—to 
drown, the scorpions of avenging conscience—drink 
to forget that 1 broke the heart of my wife, beggared 
my children, and, wasted my estate—drink to. for- 
«et that I bave sold myself body and soul te the arch- 
tempter of mankind.” told 

“\Vell, drink as muchas ‘you please, but let it’be 
cold. water—pure crystal water fram the spring. 
Promise me, if you have one remuant of manhood 
left, that you will not taste another drop of alcohol. 
If youwill 1 will do something for that. boy. of yours. 
if Chad such a son I would nottake a million ingots 
vi gold for him. He must be edueateds How youean 


sit:dowa and give, yourself. up to. perdition swithout 
one spark of, pride for your, children, or one feeling, of 
respect, for yourself, 1sastonishing, astounding, in- 
comprehensibl¢.,.. By /heaven,. the maniac, chained 
to his dungeon walls, isa sane man to you!” . 

“T know, it—I_ feel it,” cried the, wretched man, 
“ but: Ive made so.many resolutionsand broken them 
ally Dm.afraid to, promise, ). 1 have tried;-heayen 
knows 1, haye—-but it is all.in vain. You think)I 
don’t Joye my ,children,.. I would throw myself into, 
the flames this moment if it would do them any, good. 
‘IT would, .be, tornjinta. atoms by wild beasts to save 
them,one pang. And. yet--—” 

| 4 You. cannot give up;the suicidal habit of drinking,” 
duterrupt A Linethcns, 

|“ Alas! no—-some, demon, stands at. my elbow and 
utges, me on, though, I knosy that every step brings 
me,nearer to the brink of ruin.” 

Here. . he :Jeaned. his head en_his hand, and 
wept and sob in the impotence of unavailing 
remorse, 

“Heaven: help you, poor man!.and heaven help 
your poor children !”, exclaimed Mr. Hasselton, too 
much,moved to remain still in his chair, and rising: he 
walked the room with troubled steps, 

His, heart: yearned over the sleeping. children, 


by death itself. He yearned too over the, helpless 
man who seémed wrapped in the lightning. coils. of 
@ hydra whose blood is gall and whose breath is fire. 
He. stopped at the side of the slumbering, boy, on 
whose placid brow a heaven-born stile was lingering, 
ag if it had been fanned: by an angel’s wing. 

“ And this boy must live under this doom,” cried 
he bitterly. “Oh! ‘iiserablé infatiation—unparal- 
Ieled madness !” 

“ T will tryonce more,” cried the weeping inebriate. 
“T will try for the sake Of~ that boy and my poor 
little motherless Marys I thank you/for the interest 
you have taken in me., If I had known you a little 
sooner I might perhaps have been saved; but friends 
looked. coldly on me,;neighbours passed ne by on the 
otlier side—even my wife turned:ixom mein loathing. 
Poor soul, she could not help it—no, she couldnot. I 
thought I was lost} and plunged deeper and deeper, 
trying to, annihilate myself; . But there is something 
here that is. undying;” cried he,.smiting his breast 
with his hand. “Phere is .a fire, that, is uo- 
quenchable. The word of heaven is true}., Yea, let 
heaven be true though every mau,be a liar,) 

“] shall be.travelling, this way again in about six 
months,” said Mr. Hasselton, trying. to speak.calmly. 
“In the meantime, abstain, from the, poison, that: is 
consuming; you, and if I then find you are; trying to 
help yourself and family, I will see what J,can do 
if: you, and; will. assist; in. the education of your 
children.” 

Mr, Lockwood renewed the oft-repeated, and. oft- 
-broken:promise of abstinence, with an, earnest reso+ 
lution of amendment; and,Mr, Hasselton, gratified at 
obtaining, thig victory, and hoping he would have 
strength to keep his word inviolate, lay down.on the 
couch and fellinto thecalm,slambers of.an untroubled 

som., Mr, Lockwaod could,mot sleep. ‘Che stings of 
an.atvakened conscience, and the. terrible, gnawings of 
unsatisfied appetite, would notilethim rest... Crouching 
by the hearth, he gazed on the little cupboard: which 
contained the fluid whiel had, turned his. blood to: Gre, 
and for which. he was craving with insane; irresistible 
desivey then) looking;on the.calm sleepers,he said to, 
himself,he might:taste,,and they, would never. know. 
His bold boy would not. dash: the glass again, from his 


grasping hand, aud his new friend's admonishing voice |; 


wasvsilent now. 

Stealing darkly towards the cornér, he opened the, 
door. and laid his hand upon, the bottle. ; 

“ T have promised,’ he said, pausing andjtrembling, 
“The breath isnot yet dry upon my lips. I have 
promised once again, and, sliall,l break my oath this 
very night, this hour,; this moment? | Ou! merciful; 
Pather!” he exclaimed,. sinking on. his. kbuecs, and 
holding.up his, trembliug ands,ta heaven. ‘ Holy 


.Spixit, whom I have,insulted aud adjured, forsake me, 


not in this.my extremity.  Giye, mestrength: to 
ywrestle. with, my,, indwelling sin... Take: away the. 
curse from me and my children.” 

Before the rising of the sumall was)life and bustle 
in the,cabin. The; trayellers were ;auxious to com- 
mence theirjourney,at the earliest possible yhour, and 
old Dorothy, finding that they were resolved to start 


before breakfast, and thus knowing that the credit of; 


the family was safe, gave a glowing description of 
the luxuries she had intended to. place before them. 
Little Mary gazed with surprise and alarm on the 
strange faces that.met her waking eyes, but there 
was something so kind aud reassuring in their coun- 
tenauces, that she.soon glided to the.side of the lady, 
and eyeu played with, the rings that glittered on her 
snowy fingers, 

Mrs. Hasselton, who had no children of her own, 
felt irrepressible tenderness for this motherless chil 





doomed to.an @rpkhanage; more sad than that. created |, 


confided to the eare.of an evidently inebriate, father 
and.an, ignorant servant who, however., faithful and 
affectionate, was incapacitated by ‘her darkened in- 
tellect from bestowing that moral and mental culture 
on the child which her dawning, years.demanded. 

There was something, peculiar inthe; face of little 
| Mary—peculiar for a child in any situation, but espe- 
cially in heys...,., 

A pensive, even melancholy, expression, anda total 
absence of .colonr,,.gave, her a look;of refinement 
more interesting than mere rosy, joyous beauty, Her 
eyes wete blue—of a darker -hue)than. her brother's, 
but, their, lashes were .of ;,raven,blackuess,, and her 
eyebrows and hair were exceedingly dark,,, Dorothy 
had.arrayed her, in -hen, best frock,and.. apron, and 
brushed. ber. hair till: it. looked glossy ag.the wing of 
a bird; and when a child, feels she has, her best dress 
on, no matier what that dress may be, the costlivst silk 
or the cheapest calico, tle association,is the same, and 
all the self-respect which external circumstances can 
give her elevates her, spirits. 

It was this consciousness of looking, her best, that 
pave her confidence to caress Mrs. Hasseltou’s,gem- 
decorated hand, and peep into her pale.face with thase 
eyes, that, resembled the violet in. colour and ; their 
natural, bending towards the earth. 

“You area very sweet little girl,” said the kind- 
hearted lady, putting her.arm caressiugly around her. 
“Whom do you love best?” 

“Stanley and Dorothy —and. father too,” answered 
the, child. 

“Stanley is very kind to you, is he not? He is a 
good brother I know,” 

“Oh, yes, ma'am,” replied. Mary, with. feryour 
that. changed. the whole. expression.of ler, features; 
“he is so, good—you,.don’t kuow how. good, he is! 
He saves.all the money he gets,.and. puts it ina, little 
box with a hole in the top, where it, can’t come out 
again, for me when I get big enough,to goto school- 
I can read now--he; taught: mo himseli,;and reads 
books to me eveny night.” 

“ Does he go. to. school, my child?” 

“No, ma'am, but father teaches him., Father. is a 
great scholar, aud knows everything, , Brother Stanley 
can read Latin.and, Greek too, and father says he; will 
be @ great man some time.” 

“But how docs your brother earn money?” asked 
the. lady, urged. by a better aotive thap idle 
curiosity; ° 

They.happened to be alone, at this moment,.as al 
were busy in preparations for their departure, 

“ He catches. fisa and. sells then’, aud sometimes the 
gentlemen that cross-iu the boat give him: money ; 
and he. makes little, willow-baskets..at night, and 
Dorothy, carries them, along way off aud sells: them 
for him,, But you mustn't tell of that—please don’t!” 
added the child, lowering her voice., ‘-He don’t. want 
it kupwa, ‘cause he says it’s girlswork,), 1 help him 
make them too. Dorethy keeps the,bex for ts, and 
puts some in it herself.” 

“And how dues she earn money in a place: like 
this, and what is she going todo with it? Help send 
you to school?” 

“ Yes, ma’am—that’s what; she. does .it for. She 
takes in sewing, all she cau get, though. that, ain't 
much, we live so far off,,. Morgan brings wors:to her.” 

* And who is Morgan ?” 

“ Don’t, you know Morgan:? asked the, child in an 


saccent of astonishment...“ ie comes to..see Dorothy, 


aud. he’a so good—he’s lane and goes. with acrutch, 
aud he’s old too, and has not much money, but.he 
gives us.some for ali that,” 

“But your, father, my deax, chili-—your, father, puts 
money. in your little box, too,,does he net 2” 

“ Father never has apy.;money, to put anywhere,” 

rephied little Mary, a shade.of inexpressivleimelancholy 
stealing over her sweet couutenance, 
, Mrs. Hasselton felt that she , Lad arvived ata: point 
where, it would, be sacrilege to. go farther., The vices 
of a,parent must be sacred ground to:au innocent child, 
aud, never invaded by ethers in their presence; butshe 
knew little Mary must be aware of the appropriation 
of lier father’s money, and that young as she was, she 
mourned over his dvgradation audits awful conse- 
quences. 

“ Will you tell,your brother to como, and:see mea 

few minutes before 1 go? I want to) speak. with 
him.” 
_ Away Mary flew, ahd soon returned, followed by 
Stanley, whose face reilected the radiance of the rising 
day. He stooit beiory ler; a modest blush glowing on 
his cheek. ‘“ You were so. very kind and considerate 
as to give up your bed and sleep on the hard floor,” 
said Mis, Hasselton., “I owe you some return; what 
can I do for you?” 

“ Nothing, malam, I amsure I hope you don’t think 
I did itiu the thought-of being paid... Besides, its 
father’s bed,vot mine. Lf anybo ly is to be thanked, 
it’s he, not I, ma’am.” 





It was very strange, but this rich. and hizh-bred 


lady felt embarrassed at the thought of oteriag 
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money to the son of the poor ferryman. She felt afraid 
of offending the innate nobility of soul which gavs 
such intelligence aud spirit to his whole countenance. 
She bad drawn a sovereign from her purse, but besi- 
tated in what ‘manner to present it. At length she 
wow while a slight colour mantled on ber delicate 
cheek: 

“ Your little sister tells me that you are very good 
to her, and are saving upal! your money for her use. 
Will you add this to her little store, and remember 
too, that you have friends now who will always be 
interested in your welfare ?” 

“Thank you, ma'am,” said Stanley, receiving the 
golden coin with a bright blush, and bowing low as he 
took it from that beautiful jéewelled hand. ‘* You have 
given it to her, and I must not refuse it. But we've done 
nothing to deserve it. It is all your gift, and a 
generous one, I'm sure ?” 

“ Don’t you desire to go to schvol yourself?” asked 
Mrs. Hasselton. “ You will not be contented to stay 
here and row a ferry-boat much longer. You ought 
not, you were made for something better. Have you 
no relations that can assist you ?” 

“Not that I know, ma'am. I do desire to go to 
school ; I feel as if I should some day, but I could not 
leave my father now ; hecould not get on without me; 
he instructs me, too, when he is well enough.” 

He paused with painful confusion, and then con- 
tinued : 

“My father takes great delight in giving me 
lessons when he has time: he has a good many books 
which I love to read. See here, ma'am,” said he, 
drawing aside a little calico curtain over the fireplace, 
and exhibiting several rows of classic volumes. “ ‘These 
are my treasures; we had a large library once, but these 
are all that are left. Contented!” repeated he, his lips 
curling with that peculiar curve she had admired so 
much the night before. “Ol! no, ma’am—don't think 
Iam contented here.” 

“You ought not to be,” said the lady rising and 
folding her shawl more closely round her, for she 
heard the rumbling of thecarriage wheels approaching 
the door: “ you must think of me sometimes, and re- 
member what I have said to you.” 

“Think of you!” exclaimed the boy, with fervid, 
enthusiastic gratitude. ‘Oh, madam, how could I ever 
forget you ?” 

‘The gentleness, kindness, and condescension of tliis 
beautiful lady opened a’ fount of sensibility in the 
young heart of Stanley that was never again sealed. 
She appeared in that rude cabin like an angel visitaut, 
a messenger of mercy bearing tidings from a fairer, 
purer world. 

He felt that he was of a kindred nature, that it was 
for such fellowship he was created, and he made a vow 
to himself that he would prove worthy of the interest 
he had excited in her. 

He would strive and toil and struggle as never boy 
yet toiled and struggled, with an opposing destiny 
till he had won back that positionin society his father 
had forfeited. 

All this flashed through the brain of the high- 
teaching boy, and gave extraordinary animation to 
his countenance. The lady kissed the round cheek of 
Mary, and held out her hand to the boy in token of 
farewell, then yielding to an irresistible impulse she 
bent down and kissed his forehead. 

Stanley felt as if his mother had come down from 
heaven, and breathed her balmy breath upon his 
brow. The grace, the tenderness of the action 
swelled his very soul. 

It was so long since he had felt such a dear caress. It 
hallowed him, it set him apart as something holy; it 
filled bim with divine aspirations; tears gushed from 
his eyes, and ashamed of his weakness he darted 
through a back door, ard plunged into the thicket of 
pine trees that sheltered the cabin. 

Mrs. Hasselton turued to the opposite door, with 
glistening eyes, where she encountered Dorothy, who 
had come totake an elaborate farewell. She pressed in 
her hand a generous token of remembrance, which the 
good woman in her honest pride was ashamed to 
receive. 

“Ab, my lady, it's a shame, I'm sure, to take so 
much for nothing at all. If it bad been any other 
time, I could have served you up something delicate 
for breakfast. ‘Then the bed never was so coarse, and 
all the wice linen in the wash, but you'll excuse it, my 
lady. and the Lord bless and preserve you, and give 
you a merciful deliverance to your journey’s end.” 

Dorothy hada habit of winding ap her best speeches 
with quotations from Scriptare, for the sake of effect, 
and though they were sometimes rather obscure, and 
perverted from their original meaning, they were not 
without point or «xpression. 

“TI respect you for your kindness to those children,” 
said the lady, with «a sweet smile. “Continue to bs 
as kind and good to them, aud heaven will reward 
you, Dorothy.” 

“Oh! I try to do my duty to them children; 
heaven knows it’s all I lives and prays for!” 





Dorothy was now sobbing outright fn the corner of 
her apron, for Mrs. Hasselton had touched the soft 
porous part cf her heast, that was always saturated 
with tears that oozed out at the slightest pressure. 

“* Eliza, my dear,” said Mr. Hasselton, taking her 
hand to lead her to the carriage, “we are all ready ; 
the horses seem very gentle, so do not be alarmed.” 

“T do not fear by daylight when you are near me,” 
replied she, taking her seat on the crimson cushions 
that were gathered from all parts of the carriage 
round her. 

Mr. Hasselton shook hands with Mr. Lockwood, 
with whom he had just held another long and in- 
teresting conversation, and with a hearty “God 
bless you!” took his place by the side of his wife. 

“ I feel quite out of my province in ‘a carriage,” 
said Mr. Hasselton, trying to settle himself in the 
midst of the bundles and carpet bags and ‘the feet of 
the girl on the opposite seat. “ Giveme the back of 
the horse and the open air; but my wife would have 
my company, and | was obliged to odey. Drive on, 
Thomas, and remember whom yoa are carrying.” 

The carriage rolled along. Mr. Lockwood stood 
rooted to the spot where they had left him, all the 
remnant goodness of his nature roused to action by 
coming into collision with one so noble and generous. 
Dorothy gazed after them, while little Mary raised 
herself on tiptoe to catch one more glimpse of the 
glittering wheels. But none gazed with the same 
intense feelings as swelled the heart of the boy who 
had sought the deep pine Grove to hide his gushing 
tears. 

(To be continued.) 


FOOTMARKS IN THE SNOW. 


CHAPTER L 


Tue winter of 1798 was a severe one, and the snow 
lay thick and heavy in the old forest of Ettenheim ; 
but forall that the little cottage of the forest-keeper 
looked snug and comfortable, and his young and 
pretty wife, Ledicia, moved airily about, like a bird in 
its nest. ad 

The door suddenly opened, and a rough, uncouth 
looking man, wearing a cvarse frock, high leather 
leggings and a furry cap, and carrying a gun in his 
haud, entered. 

He was large in stature and vigorous in action, yet, 
for all his uncouthness, there was a look of gonial 
good-nature oa his weather-beaten features. This 
was Conrad Rolfe the head game-keeper of the forest. 

He caught his little wife in his arms, and kissed 
her in a hearty, boisterous manner. 

“ That's what is called quick firing, and no waste 
of powder!” he laughingly exclaimed. “ Ah, you 
little rogue, you did not expect me? Of course not— 
so Iwill tell you all about it ; but first, I'll put down 
my gun.” He placed his gun down carefully béside the 
fireplace. “My hands are as cold as—rab them a 
little will you ?” , 

He extended two great, rough, red hands towards 
he, which she chafed with her own, making them 
look still whiter by the contrast, and all the while he 
smiled upon her, looking like a good-natured bear 
being petted. 

“Ha!” he cried, with satisfaction, “ this is more 
pleasaut than lying in the snow, watching the old 
wolf! I nevertold you about him, didI? Well, 
last night, as it had snowed hard all day, [ gave a 
rendezvous to nty brother keepers, for the purpose 
of turning out a wolf that had been’ lurking for 
some time past by the old stone cross in tlie 
forest.” 

“ But, Conrad, what made you retarn so unex- 
pectedly ?” asked Ledicia, with a strangely embarrassed 
air. 

“T'll tell you. Do you know, Ledicia, I have been 
doing nothing all night but look in theair and watch 
but one object, and I believe I should have been 
looking at it still, if my comrade, Paul, had ‘not said, 
‘Why, Conrad, what are you looking at?—do you 
expect to findthe old wolf perched on a tree like a 
crow?’ Ah, he little knew what I was thinking of 
and looking at!” 

“ What was it, Conrad ?” 

“ Why, I was thinking of you. And our cottage 
is so situnted that at the eid of each augle in the 
forest [ could see a lamp burning’ in the little 
window.” 

“A—alamp!” stammered Ledicia, though what 
there was in that simple circumstauce to cause her 
apprvhension Was not apparent. 

~ And, thought I to myself,” pursuéd Courad, en- 
tirely oblivious of her agitation, “ beside that lamp is 
my dear little wife, watching and waiting for me. 
She has got ready a good fire on the hearth, a good 
soup in the pot, warmth and Somfort, food and fire, 
allto welcome my return. I could resist no longer— 
so I told my men to pass down by the thicket, and 





wait for me at the pond, whilst Iran home to my 
wife. Iknow who has the best bargain.” 

“But, Conrad, you must' remémber your rendez- 
vous,” exclaimed Lédicia, anxiously. 

* Ah, the pond! Of course, but they can wait.” 

“ Wait! in this frost and snow.” 

“1 don’t feel it, dol?” laughed Conrad. “ Here's a 
famous fire! Besides, it’s’ their duty—amI not the 
head-keeper? And though the Revolution has made 
us all equals, and I venerate equality, they must not 
forget they are my inferiors ; so, a8 1 said before, let 
them wait. Why, before I was a public functionary, 
I did nothing but watch and wait ovér the sleep of a 
marchioness, and all for what? She knew nothing of 
domestic happinéss, not a bit! No sooner do I see 
re A doar little wife, than I run to her arms 
and—— 

Suiting the action to the word, he caught her in 
his arms and was about toimprint a kiss upon her 
rosy lips, when a thin-faced, cold-looking Iittle man 
opened the door and came into the cottage. 

“I beg pardon,” he stammered, perceiving the situa- 
tion; “I'll come some other time.” 

“ What for ?” shouted Conrad. “ Stay where you 
are.” He deliberately kissed Ledicia. “ Our business 
is finished. Why, Gamard, what has brought you out 
of your bed so early? Not tubring me home my new 
coat ?” 

* “ Oh, bless you, no!” answered Gamard, the little 
man being the village tailor. “The coat is at a stan:- 
still—my business is at a stand-still—every thing ise 
at astand-still.” 

“Why neighbour, what is the matter with you?” 

“Excuse mo,” returned the tailor, glancing ut 
Conrad and then at his wife in a very mysterious 
manner, “but what I have toiinpart is of a peculiar 
nature; and can only be confided to one of the male 
sex. I need scarcely remind you that your wife is not 
a male.” 

“ Ba’, !” cried Conrad. Then he whispered to his 
wife, * Go to your room, Ledicia. I'll soon send him 
and |.is story packing.” : 

“ And your appointment—don’t forget that,” she 
whispered back; and she added aloud to Gamard, 
“Pray don't detain my husband—his comrades are 
waiting for him.” 

It almost seemed as if she was anxious to get her 
husband out of the house; but Conrad had no suspicion 
of this, as he watched her with honest admiration as 
she witherew into an iuner apartment. 

He placed chairs by the fire, and invited Gamard to 
be seated, and whiea they had made themselves cow- 
fortable, he said : 

“ Now neiglibour, what do you want with me?” 

“Everybody knows about here,” began Gamard, 
mysteriously, “that you are the chief forest-keeper. 
Now as such, you understand the way’ of ' catching 
obnoxious and unpleasant animals, and as I know how 
clever you ate at catching all kind of reptiles, I want 
you to invent a snare for me.” 

“A snare! What, to protect’ your fowls and 
rabbits ?” 

“Rabbits! No; I want to protect my wife!” 

“ Your wife ?” repeated Conrad, opening his eyes in 
astonishment. 

“Yes; and I want a trap—a man-trap.” 

“ You are trifling with me?” 

“Tam not. I will explain. You must know that 
all my life I have been blessed with as good slum- 
bers as any man. Well, for the last month a cold in 
my head has made me very restless, and I have been 
tossed about like a pancake, when—what do you 
think I have observed 2?” 

“T cannot gtess.” 

“Why, the moment daylight appears, or even 
before, my wife, thinking me asleep, up she gets, 
dresses herself, goes out, and leaves nie in a state of 
the most profuse perspiration between the sheets.” 

“ Well, what does she do, then ?” 

“That’s just what I want'to know. In about an 
hour back she comes, shuts the door, gets intobed, 
chilly as an icicle, aud. makes’ my teeth chatter with 
cold and indignation. Yesterday moruing I could 
stand it no longer. So when she got up, thinking I 
was asleep, up [ got, too, and followed her, all the 
way to her disreputable grandmotler’s, and who 
should I fiud there but ber Cousin Jean. [ burst into 
the room, and was about to overwhelm Cousiu Jean 
with a torrent of indignation, when she Goolly told 
me not, as slo had merely cume there for some herbs 
to make a drink for a cold in her head. Do you 
méan to tell ine that my wife would tcave ber warm 
bed, of a cold, frosty morning, for herb-drink? It’s 
my private belief that she went there expressly to sce 
Cousin Jean, What woald you do in such a case?” 

“The next time she gets up, wate her closely— 
follow her—lay ia wait for her—track her steps, 
softly, and on tiptoe, as though you fulluwoda wolf— 
and having followed—having traced her, if you prove 
her false——"” 

“Well, what then ?” 
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“ What then ?” cried Conrad, springing to his feet ; 
“do you need to be told? Shake her off—leave her 
to her falsehood! ‘Take to a soldier's coat——” 

“There would be no difficulty in that,” interrupted 
Gamard, “for I have one ready made, all but the 
buttons.” 

“Would you acknowledge a wife who had dis- 
honoured you?” continued Conrad, excitedly. 
‘Never! but without a word—without even seeing 
her, go, and seek your death in the ranks of your 
country.” 

“Ifyou meta misfortune of this kind, would you 
leave your wife?” 

“T would; but not until I had sent a brace of 
bullets through the head of her sedtcer.” 

“ Ab, it is all very well for you—you are used to a 
gun. Now the only instrument of death I handle is 
a needle.” 

“ What,” resumed Conrad, who seemed strangely 
excited over the’subject, “let that man escape who 
has robbed me of all my heart held dear? No! I'd 
shoot him like a wild beast—ay, and glory in the 
act that rid the world of a villain, and gave my heart 
revenge! Thethought makes me sick, giddy, and 
sends the blood like fire to my brain. Gamard, never 
speakto me on this subject again. Come, I must 
return to my duty in the forest.” 

He snatched up his gun and hurried out, followed 
by the astonislied tailor. 





CHAPTER IL 


In half amtiour Conrad was back again. 
Ledicia sitting in a chair before the fire. 
up at his entrance, 

“ Well, here I am again,” he exclaimed ; ‘‘and why, 
what has hapjened ? You lovk pale and trembling. 
What has terrified you ?” 

“Nothing, Conrad, nothing,” she stammered. “I 
uave been sleeping in the chair.and dreaming.” 

“Of some hebgoblin, I suppose. I have seen our 
neighbour, Gamard, safely on his road. Poor Gamard! 
whatapains he. took to be jealous. He, who is always 
at home nailed to Lis board, like a bad coin. If he 
were a forest-keeper, there might be some excuse, 
scouring the woods by night, and sleepiug by day. 
And Gamard to be jealous of lis wife! Had he mar- 
ried above his station he might talk. I, who 
warried a woman superior to myself in all things.” 

“ Conrad, how can you speak in that way?” 

“You were never intended for a man like me. This 
hand, this little hand, was formed to lic in one 
less hard and rough than Courad Rolfe’s, the forest- 
keeper.” 

wand where sould I lave found one half so true 
—where found a heart that beat with half the fond- 
ness of your own? Conrad, I have placed my hap- 
piness in your charge ; I wish no better lot.” 

“Ledicia, I believe you, and will do all ia my power 
to prevent you from regretting the past—the past 
that held the promise of a golden future to your young 
and girlish hopes. Brought up in & fine castle—nar- 
tured ag a daugliter, not a depeudant, of a noble house, 
—noble! bah! times are changed—the Revolution 
has done its work, and levelled all distinction. But 
for all that, you might have mated with one of noble 
birth, ay, and perhaps have been the wife of that fep, 
De Montiel. I never saw him, but I have heard of 
him, and know well enough he loved you, and you 
him, and—but never mind, I will not talk of the past. 
Yet, how can I forget it? The past, when loving 
you, in my despair I lived apart, and like the owl, 
wandered by night, alone and friendless. But the 
Revolution came, aud. made us equals—humbled the 
proud man, and taught the rich aud great the lesson 
of humility. It was then when the lords of the proud 
house of Montiel, sons of the man who drove my 
father from the roof of his fathers—when their castle 
was the scene of outrage and pillage—then I looked 
up, and dared to think that se who scorned tho 
lumble forester, yet might live to love the man who 
rescued and protected her.” 

“ And you protected—saved me!” 

“When the people came in crowds--came with 
axe and brand, then came hope. I ran with them 
through galleries—through halls—but not to steal. 
My aim was to protect—to save Ledicia. She fled 
from the scene of plunder and strife. The cellars 
floated with wine, and mad with drink, the crowd 
tusued on, Some seized on gold—on jewels—all had 
their prize, and so had I—I took what they had 
scorned—your portrait. I was happy—rich ; for I held 
your likeness next my heart; it is here, and shall be 

until my death. Tired with tie scene, 1 fled the 
louse—passed up the avenue, and there, fainting on 
the ground, I found you. I flewto you. I snatched 
you in my arme, with your head resting on my 
breast, I bathe” your brow, and called you back to 
life, Recovered from the illness your alarm had 
caused, you looked, and angel-like, guessed what was 
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came—when arm-in-arm we wandered in the forest— 
then bright hopes dawned. You smiled upon the 
rough, untutored man, and smiling, told him you 
would not say * No!’ A few weeks more you mur- 
mered ‘Yes!’ Never shall I forget the word—tshat 
word which blessed me with such a treasure of a wife. 
By-the-bye, Ledicia, do you remember this day three 
months ?” 

“T doindee?,” she answered. “I shall never forget 
it, for that Cay youcame home so ill-tempered and 
uokind. It was the first time you were ever cross with 
me. 

“You vemember it, do you? and so do I, to my 

shame. And yet, I have never had courage to tell 
you the reason. I know I wascruel, savage and—the 
fact is I—I was jealous.” 
“Jealous! You, Conrad? What was the cause?” 
“You must know, then, that this day three 
months, and about this time in the morning, 1 was 
returning from my rounds, when I saw in the sand of 
rae walk that leads to our cottage the print of a man's 
oot. 

Ledicia was strangely agitated at these words, 
ra Conrad, intent upon his narration, did not notice 

er. : 

“You know, Ledicia,” he proceeded, “ taat to us 
forest-keepers sigus are as intelligible as words, and 
any mark fixes our attention. So did the footmark 
mine; and looking closer and closer I soon discovered 
that it belonged to no one in the village. No one 
had a boot so finely shaped, so small, so narrow. 
Wondering what it could mean, I began following 
the direction of the footsteps, and they led—where do 
you think ?” 

‘*Where, Conrad ?” asked Ledicia, tfemulously. 

“Under that window. They were newly made— 
the dew fresh around thom,: but not on them; and I 
felt—1 know not how, or what, but horrid thoughts 
came over me—my eyes flashed, my breast heaved, 
and I felt my-teeth and hauds clench. 1 committed 
all sorts of follies. I entered the cottage, where I 
found you waiting for me, as you were but now, and 
behaved like a madman; I could not speak—L was 
choking. Ledicia, I was jealous.” 

“ And, believe me, without cause.” 
“] know it, and [ ask your pardon. I will never 
be jealous again. And now for breakfast.” 

“ Aud then, Conrad, you must rejoin your com- 
panions,” said Ledicia, as she went into another apart- 
ment to prepare the meal. 

Conrad gazed fondly after her—there was not a 
mau in the province half so happy as he. 

His reflections were disturbed by another visit from 
Gamard, who came in with a small bundle under his 
arm. 

“Well, Gamard,” cried Conrad, “you're a pretty 
fellow, ain't you, to be jealous of so good a wife ?” 

“Tt is all over now, Conrad,” returned Gamard ; 
“and as a proof of it, I have already set myself down 
to work again, and sown oa the last button to a new 
coat [ have been making for a customer.” 

All this was said quite sorrowfully. 

“ Well, what then?” responded Conrad. “ There’s 
no occasion to put on such a long face because a man 
wants @ new coat.” 

“It is my every-day look, Conrad, when I take a 
customer home a coat, But this coat is a peculiar 
coat, and you'll very much oblige me by trying it 


He undid the bundle and produced a soldier’s cout. 
After some demurring Conrad at last consented to 
oblige the little tailor, and tried on the coat. It was 
by no means a bad fit. But when he was about to 
take it off, Gamard prevented him. 

“If you'll take the advice of # friend,” he said, 
“you'll wear it @ little longer; for I heard you say 
once, that when a man meets with a little accident in 
his dumestic affairs, ‘he should take to a soldier's 
coat, and seek his death in the ranks of his country.’ ” 

Conrad seized the little tailor: with mo gentle 

rasp. 
a Those words !"' he cried, “my own! And this 
coat! What do you mean? Speak, or I'll choke 
ou!” 
re How can I, if you squeeze me in that manner ? 
I ouly say what you said, that, ‘having traced her— 
having proved her false, I'd sliake her off, aud take 
to a soldier's coat !’” 

“Death and furies! What do those words mean? 
Speak, or I'll shake the life out of you. And yet, 
should this be true—should he have discovered ?— 
discovered what? Speak, oh, speak to me, Gamard. 
We are neighbours—friends, and you would not 
torture me iu jest. Speak, and plainly. I promise to 
be calm.” 

“You must know, then,” began Gamard, gaining 
courage from this assurance, “ that after runniug home, 
I suddenly remembered something I had forgotten, 
and turved back again, and by the time I reached the 
little path that led to the cottage, I heard a loud shout 
of laughter; and I thought to myself that it was you 





passing in my breast; and then, when spring-time 


and the other keepers making game of mea because I 
was jealous ef my wife. So creeping carefully for- 
ward, who should I see but Etienne and the rest of 
the keepers laughing, and pointing to something on 
the ground, and all the time they kept following foot- 
marks in the snow.” 

“ Footmarks in the snow? What footmarks ?” 

“I don’tknow But I heard them say, ‘ Yes, these 
are the same footsteps our chief, Conrad saw three 
montlis ago.” ” 

“ Ha, the same! 
taken.” 

“That’s what I told them; but they replied, 
They were forest-keepers and not to be deceived. 
So on they went, following the foot-prints in the 
snow.” . 

“And where—where did they lead?” asked Conrad 
earnestly. 

“ Under that window!” 

The reply staggered him. 

“Is it possible?” he gasped, hoarsely. “Can I 
have been deceived? Her manner is altered—cold 
and strange since I came home; she trembled too, and 
though she tried to smile, there was no heart in it. 
That light in the window—I saw it three months 
ago! and then, as now, she was up—up, when at all 
other times she isin bed. A thousand thouglits flash 
through my mind and drive me mad, wild, and des- 
perate! And who has caused this despair? My wife 
—the wife that I adored, and would have died for—ay, 
and will! I'll hide in death the shame, the misery 
she has caused me! But how—how isthis? Tears 
in a soldier's eye! I am one now—a soldier of 
France! and tears—they are gone. Yes, Gamard, I 
have but one course left, despair and death. Come 
with me, tosatisfy myself they are not deceived—the 
foot-prints—I should know them froma million! I 
will see them, trace them, track them! The foot- 
marks, Gamard, the footmarks in the snow !” 

So saying he dragged the tailor frum the cottage, 
who now began to wish heartily that he had been 
wise enough to hold his peace. 

A quarter of an hour later, a man muffledin a cloak 
emerged cautiously from Conrad's cottag¥, into the 
grey daylight. 

Ledicia appeared upon the threshold, bidding him 
adieu. The report of a gun echoed through the arches 
of the forest. 

The muffled man fell forward upon his face, and 
Ledicia uttered a piercing scream. ‘Tuough long ex- 
pected, Conrad Rolfe never returned tg his home. 


It cannot be, they are mis- 





CHAPTER IIL 


Louis XVIII. was restored to his throne and peace 
declared throughout Europe. The disbanded soldiers 
of the Republic and the Empire slowly made their 
way, as best thcy could, to the homes from which 
they had been so long absent. 

The townfolks of fies, sgized with a fit of Roy- 
alism, amused themselves by hooting a troop of dis- 
banded soldiers, instead of respecting; nay, venerating, 
the sight of their old Llue coats. 

Ah, poor fellows! that was the return for all the 
battles they had won. To be disbanded, turned adrift 
and hooted at! 

The old soldiers of the Empire, who lad fought 
through all Napoleon's wars, driven about like a fluck 
of sheep! 

One old sergeant straggled into the garden of a 
handsome lLouSt in tho suburbs, where a pretty young 
girl of some seventeen years barred the gate against 
the senseless rabble, and showed him grvat courtesy. 
The old grey moustache was somewhat surprised 
at her civility, and expressed himself tu that. effect. 

“Oh, [love an old Soldier,” sie exclaimed. 

“Tndeed !” grumbled the sergeant, “ it’s more than 
my other friends in the town do.” 

“Oh, yes, for my father was an old soldier.” 

“Yes, a Royalist,” he cried with disdain. 

“My father a Royalist!" she replied, proudly: “no! 
he fought under the Emperor!” 

The old soldier regarded her with interest. 
thing in ber face seemed familiar. 

“Vought for the Emperor, did he?” he cried, with 
animation. “ Why, my dear child, do you know I 
begin to love you as if you were my own.” 

“And so dol you; for wio knows but you may 
have been a friend of my father’s.” 

“Was he disbanded, too, then ? and, like us, hunted 
through the streets ?” 

“ Ho was killed—he fell at Marengo.” 

“Poor child—poor father! Aud—Marengo! Why, 
my poor little girl, I was myself almost killed at 
Marengo. Shot through the body, I fell, and laid for 
days among the dead and dying.” 

“Yuu recuvered—you lived! 
fur those who loved you.” 

“Loved me?” exclaimed the old soldier, bitterly. 
“No, I had uo one to love me. I am alone in the 


Some- 


Ob, what happiness 





world! Now your father-——” 
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“I never saw him... L was born after he joined the 
army; bot had he lived) he would have loved me, I 
know. But he had.one bad fault, and that. brought 
miseryron us-all, \ He was:jealous.” 

‘Jealous! Ah} some men can't help that.” 

“And left my mother, to be a soldier.” 

“ Mert often do, whovare unhappy in: their -homes. 
Pray wl.ose daugiiter are you2” 

“T an» the daughter, of Conrad Rolfe!” 

The soldier uttered a cry of joy and caught: her im 
his arms, wiile tears: streamed dow «his furrowed 
cheeks. 

“ God be praised)!” he cried, fervently... “ Nay, do 
do not shrinkfrom me—I am Oourad Rolfe.” 

“ Then come. into. the/house,” suid the girl;maivels, 
“and see my mother.” 

Conrad could not resist the appeal, and in a few 
moments he held Ledicia, scarcely changed save-for @ 
settled look of sorrow on her fair face, onte ‘more in 
in his arms. 

The vindicatiom of her innocence was ‘very simple, 
Vietor de: Montiel being present to verify her words, 
For a whole year shee had exposed Lerself to fearful 
risks, to prove her gratitude to, her benefactors, who, 
exiled from their native home,. had been; reduced to 
beggary but for ber; and when the. broad. lands » of 
Montiel were offered -up for sale, she hastened to the 
rich farmer, Campam, and induced him te become the 
purchaser of the domain, abd.sa preserve unto their 
rightful owners the lands of their forefathers. Victor, 
a proseribed Royalist, had crossed the frontier in dis- 
guise to receive the farm, rents, which she collected 
and delivered into: his hands, and so preserved from 
destruction a noble and respected family, 

Conrad being a staunch Republican, she had feared 
to intrust him with the secret. 

It was Victor's footsteps he had | discovered in the 
snow. 

His frenzy degtroyed the usual accuracy of his 
aim, and» Victor fortunately escaped with a slight 
wound, 

On the Restoration the Mentiels presented Ledicia 
with the house she: now occupied, and there Gonrad 
found a weleome. shelter after his. leng and arduous 
career as a soldier. A 

The fit of jealousy caused by the footmarks in-the 
snow had cést him the best-years of his manhood fol- 
lowing in the footmarks of Napoleon. But at last the 
soldier was at rest. a. L.A, 


Ir is a singular fact that the person of Stephens is 
known to but very few people, so varied and well 
managed have been his disguises., At the time of his 
arrest he, was known to only one of the Dublin, police, 
‘This cunstable was. kept.in the background while the 
arrest was being effeeted, because it is believed that 
if he made his appearance fight. would be shown; and 
it was only when Stephens would not admit who, he 
was, this policeman came from bis ambush, and said, 
“How are you, Stephen#2” “Another. precaution 
through whieh it is believed by the authorities, the 
Head Centre is enabled to baffle, the police in this— 
he never lets, any two people know where he is con- 
cealed for the moment, and never makes an appoint- 
ment for any particular hour, or for any, particular 
place. If he wants to see any of the Feniaas he comes 
upon them unexpectedly, and is off, and has a change 
of quarters effeeted before the detectives can have: re- 
ceived information. One of the coolest things con- 
nected with the career of Stephens was the fact of 
his attending at the house of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
as tutor to that learned judge's children, during 4 
portion of the very time when he was organizing the 
Fenian business. The police still believe that his 
captufe is only a question of time, 

Tue Atps Mapge Easy.—What |I specially want 
to call attention tois the fact that now the high Alps, 
the regions of snow and ice, can be explored, so as to 
give a sufficient idea of them, even by those who are 
quite. unfit for the exploits ef mountaineers. By: a 
judicious use of ponies, high hotels, ..cabanes, and 
caves, acquaintance can be made with the wildest 
scenery of snowy Switzerland, with. positively less 
expenditure of physical, energy than is laid out ‘by. 
innumerable pedestrians in tramping: through , hot 
valleys, and crossing such beatem tracks as the Furca 
and, the Wengern Alp. , Mout Blanc, itself — the 
ascent of which, some years ago, made Albert Smith's 
fortune—is within the reachof anyone who is a tol-r- 
able walker, and chooses to spend from two to tliree 
hundred francs. By taking three days to this labour, 
from the inn on the Cel di Vosa, it is not necessary-to 
go over more ground in one day than what is caicu- 
lated, in favourable weather, as six hours’ walkie. 
From the calane on the Aiguille di Gouté, the dis- 
tance to the summit is only four hours, and the tra- 
veller who feels himself unfit for further exertion can 
sleep a,,second night in the cabane, which le will 
probably do more comfortably than he did the first 
niglit, being more accustomed to the rayified air, and 





finding the atmosphet+ on the top of the Aiguillea 
relief from thati'on 1i« :top\ef Mont Blanc; just as 
Hixumboldt’s travellera *; descending the Andes, found 
themselves oppressed by Heat rt places where,on the 
ascent, they had shivered: ‘it js\onky, five hours from, 
the Riffel. Hotel to the :top of the Cima; di Jaai, aud 
about threevand a half back agaim,,, Tid way-lies 
chiefly over glacier and névé, amid some of the wildest 
scenes presented: by !the Moute Rosa group; after 
rounding « erust of: snow we! stand above, precipices 
thonsands of feet. in depth, and beheld. Lago Magy 
giore as if it lay beneath our feet, while the fertile 
plains: of Lombardy, strete|s in the! dinndistange. 





ALI-BEN-IDDEM: 
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CHAPTER XXd 
Tut \anxions watel! of the viceroy and kisi friends 


lasted through ‘the night.» Nothimg was seeu of Yusef: 
—no message sent, no explanation of his absente: 


iven: 
i, Thé anxiety!of alliconcerned grew terrible: » With 
the first gleama@of day Haschid went abroad, still in 
his disgnise, to see if ne could sulve' the mystery, antl 
Mohammed arose from his! be dsof> sufbesiing and, pro 
nounced himself well. 

Theeglow of bie usual health wasiinderd returning 
to hischeeks,.shawly but surely, althoug b the anaisties 
of his position—andraspecidliy these af Hie pastas ght 
—weighed heavily! upon dim. »} 

“It's: time for me) to. move,s?:he) said)to. the old 
Sponge-gatierer. “ Perhaps those wretchos, atthe 
palace have tracked ¥usei bere. :Théir minions, may 
come here to seizeus-any moment,| ‘They may have 
already put. Yusef to death. Hosvever that.auay be, 
it is time for me: to cla my own,,and jputwna,end to 
thisireign of terror and injustice.’ 

He awaited the return of, Haschid) with , feverish 
impatience. ‘ 

“ And where can Abdul be all this) while ?” he soon 
continued. ‘Am I never to learn the secret in. the 
possession of his mother?” 

He waited nearly'an hour;, whew there. was.a hasty 
knock-at the strect-door, and theiold merehant entered: 
He was deeply moved and excited 

“TI bring startling news, sixe,” hesaid. “ Tlurbat 
has been appointed: viceroy by the sultan-——”" 

“Allah il Allah! is it possible?,; How they have 
worked!” 

“ And he assumes the vice-royalty to-day, witl, all 
pomp and splendour,” pursued; Hasehid. “I have, 
been able tosee only a few of onr friends, but these few 
are overwhelmed with grief at your supposed death 
and at the appointment of Thurbaty , They tell me 
that many of your officers and subjects are, so indig- 
nant and outspoken that the prince, has filled every 
dungeon in. the city with'them.” 

“Indeed! Then: we must act promptly,” said. Mo- 
hammed, arising. “I am, glad) to hear; that, my 
old friends remain true to, ame, and, we will. now seek 
them,” 

“ Worse thanall,” added Haschid, ina voice that 
trembled with grief. “I learn that, our. noble 
preserver has been arrested: and flung, into a dun- 
geon!”’ “8 

“ What! Yusef!” 

“Ay, Yusef! The charge is that he is conspiring 
against, the government. 

Thejeffect of this:communication upon the viceroy 
was terrible. His: face; beaame deathly pale, then 
flushed red, and. at. length :its hue became settled 
paleness. 

“ And as to my, poor child,” con¢luded Haschid, ‘1 
have not been able to learn a word about her. She 
is no doubt iu one of the, many, dungeons that, these 
wretches have peopled.” 

The viceroy felt deeply for the old man’s:grief, and 
talked soothingly to Lim, : 

“ We are equally under the clouds of misfortune,” 
added, Mohammed, ‘ The; seizure: of Yusef touches. 
me as nearly as would the: loss.of a loved son,, We'll 
hasten to see if we have any power reinaining in these 
realms or not,” 

He prepared to:go.out,, bucklingon, his, scimitar 
and securing his other; weapons... ; While heand Has- 
chid were getting ready, there came another: knock 
onthe door, and Abdul was,promptly admitted. ,, The 
spurs face was pale,and)his,mapner strangely ex- 
cited. 

“*My mother follows close beliind me,”..he said to 
the old spongergatherér. ‘‘Let hér have admitiance.”’ 

A figure, was borne upthe steps and into the louse 
on asort of Stretelier by a couple of men, who, then 
witl\dreww. . 

The astonishment of Kader and bis wife was great 
on beholding;that this, figure was Morah, their old 
neighbour, 

Thecountenance of the wretched woman was, pallid 
and her sunken, eyes were, momentarily fixud ‘and: 





glassy..’ It) was evident at.a glance that, she was 
dying: 

Ste panted for breath. A few incoherent murmurs 
escaped her lips: as she was deposited at ty; fect of the 
vicerdéy, and looked around upon the persons in the 
voom. y 

“ Purdon) for my mother, sive,"} exclaimed Abd as 
he threw)-himselt, upon his Kuegs,at the feet of the 
viceroy... “ Ihave come as sean as, 1 conld—~as fast as 
she could be moved. ., She is dying... We implore your 
forgiveness.” 

“ Ak!) this,is'the; woman—the possessor of the: in- 
formation I desire,” said the viceroye< “ Quick} .a 
cordial,.or something sto revive her... Not for sarlds 
would I have her secret escape, us)”, 

lt seamed as,if the whols soul,,of the ;viceroy was 
bound up. in ;the-life of Morah.,. He slung ,over ler, 
gave her a reviving cordiat himsell, ‘fanned her with 
bis own hands, and.called her bagk; ty cousciagsuess 
and strength by the very,foree of his. sympathy aud 
interqst.,. She was sqon able to:speak.. , 

“ Porgive.we,. sire,” were her, first words.,, “T sce 
thiatyou do not remember me, aud 1 would,that there 
were no_necessity for me te, recall to your remem- 
brance.onve so unworthy. Lam Mérah, formerly the 
head nurse to your lady.” 

Mohammed started. The resemblance Morah bore 
her former, self, was sufficient to.carny lis thouglits 
yack to the days when she was Mllipg’an honoured 
#ud trusted place in his family. ~ 

*{ remember you,” he s@fd"kindly. “Go on!” 

“1 come to confess algrievoussin,’ the dying wo- 
mnn continued, as soon as she cyuld find breath. “As 
Abdul teld you, Thurbat is not your son, ‘T’wo ch.l- 
dven were changed in their cradles by me. ~ Your real 
son-is-—-the young sponge-gatherer, Yusef Kader! 

The words must, have found strong coroboration 
in tlie soul of Mohammed, for he did aot repeat: the 
déclaration.or ask a. single question: He sauk back 
into a chair andecovered his face, with bis garments. 
A hush like that of death fell upon the scene. 

“T kuewit! 1 knew it!” finally cried the viceroy, 
with-sobs and tears; in which the pent souls of all 
ptesent-instantly joined, “All this long night have I 
lain awake, and taken the blessed trath to my soul! 
My noble and glorious, boy -——” 

He started to his feet, as if to find.in action that 
relief words could not give him. 

“This man,” continued, Morah, indicating the old 
sponge-gatherer, .“ will tell you how the boy came intc 
hiskeeping.. While Ali was deceiving others, I deceived 
him... Putting Yusef out of my hands, 1 have repre- 
sented. my own son (about whom Ali knew. nothing) 
as the real son and heir. In this way the chamberlain 
has been kept ignorant of the, truth.” 

The faint.andincojierent, words of Moutah attested 
that she wasnean her end, . 

“ Forgive me, sire,” she repeated. “ Ytisef Kader is 
your own son. Asa dying woman I implore you to re- 
ceive the truth, With my last breath I will attest it.’ 

The’ viceroy expressed his forgiveness to the un- 
happy jwoman, and declared hits beliéf i hes cosnmu- 
nication.. She was ablejto give’ him a few’ further par- 
ticulars and explapations, but it was’ not long ere Lor 
voice-failéd her, . Evenas , the viceroy; and Haschid 
were exchanging congratulations over the truth she 
had revealed, & burst of grief from Abddl awd a sen- 
sationof awe in thoge around Lim showed ‘that she 
was dead, 

“Let peace be with her,’ said MoWanimed,. with 
uncoyered head. “ And witli you also,” hie added, as 
he placed ;his ;hand’ upon Abdul's ‘shoulder: “You 
have been faithful in this matter to me, and shall no: 
be unrewarded,” : 

He seated himself and remainéd sfilént’ a moment 
in the deep emotions, crowding upon his’ soul, while 
Haschil made some suggestionstd Kidet about the 
burial of the deceased, and addressed a féw words of 
sympathy and consolation to Abdul °” 

“ And now. a great work devolves" upon” us,” said 
Mohammed, arising.. “ Tlie’palace must be cleared 
of the vipers that have taken possession of it, and our 
noble children must be restored to, us,” 

** Heaven grant that they be not dead already!’ 
exclaimed Haschid. 

Digguising himself, Mohammed took the arm of 
his beloved and trusted friend, and ‘they set out 
through the streets towards the citadel. Théy were 
soon in the presence of thé commandant, a grey- 
haired veteran, who was at the niothent of théir ar- 
rival beivailing the accession, of Ttiurbat, atid pre- 
paring lis resignation. 

“That, form—that walk!” criéd the bewildered 
officer, as, his yes rested upon the foremost ‘intruder. 
“ Canit be-adeception, orlias Allah deighed , 

Mohammed removed bis‘ disicntse, and: the com- 
mandant dropped upon his. Ruciss with ‘prayerful ejac- 


| ulttious of delight. 


| “ifustt 1? said the’ viceroy | "THe ‘seeret® must go 
no furtherputil spme of your faithfal tryop are ix 
posits.” 
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“CHAPTER XXII. 


As heartily. as the successful: comepiraters had re- 
joieed, they» were not without an-sctied.and. Cares. 
They had'carnest discussions with each other in the 
interior Of the palace. 

They. increased. the bod vsbaudj and took every step 
to be expected, ofan tesieisive and heartless tyrants. 
‘The prisons were «already filled to overflowing, as 
ifasyhid-had stated. 

‘be substantial men of the city had given the new 
régime the cold shoulder or a plain defiauce. A mere 
cabble, with nothing to lose and all to gainyshad made 
some actlamations in the streets,/but the! greater part 
of the troops dike the more respectable portion of the 
people, had preserved an Ominous silence. 

* Let them wince,”isaid Ali to Thurbat, in response 
¢o some new indication Of, the prince's unpopularity. 
“« We need not-fear tiem. . Lhe power is in-out hands. 


All will soon get quiet. In the meantime, let’stdecide | 


the fate of that girl... Perhaps; you-had better make 
ue more appeal ‘to her.” 

“Tt will do no good,” replied ‘Thurbat,,moodily. 
“ Still, we will see her.” 

‘The two men svon stood in ene of the lowest conri- 
dors of, the prison adjeinivg the palace. ‘ley had 
vrought a lantern and the keys of the cells, 

Pausing before a dungeon in which only condemped 
crininals;iad previously been confined, Ali unlocked 
it. and entered, with) ‘Lhurbat at his heels. In this 
dum p.and noxious place was Isolette. 

She-was chained to the wall by a chain fastened to 
an iron band clasped sound) her, waist. She! was 
seated upon an) vld mattress as the two miscreauts 
entered, Lier appearance was mournful enough, 

“ We've come,” said Ali, “to see if there hasbeen 
any change in your views since yesterday. The good 
fortune attending the prince in other matters has led 
liim to hope that you will be gracious. He has been 
duly appointed viceroy by the sultan, and to-day 
takes formal possession of his office, Why should 
you longer persist in your unwise course?) He still 
desires to share his honours with you. Consent te be 
Lis wife, to keep all that'we have done secret, and to 
make all right between us and your father. by telling 
him the siory I formerly suggested, that you were 
seized by robber-, and that we eficted your rescue.” 

There was a momentary silence. 

“It is in vaiathat you come to me with. these pro- 
positions,’ Isolettethen said. ‘I will never wed the 
Prince Thurbat, nor make your peace with my father 
for these outrages. . If |I ever find just ears to listen 
I will denounce your cruelty and baseness to. them, I 


‘defy you as much as I despise you!” 


“Itisas I told you,” said Thurbat. ‘She'll never 

“ Except when she changes iuto dust,” interrupted 
Ali, with a sullen fury; “That's a change . she'll 
‘hardly avoid.” 

They withdrew, locking the door. 

“She. thinks we won't starve hey,” whispered Ali, 
“but we will. Her death ismow a necessity-——both a 
relief and a precaution. She shallpevish!” 

“ Let’s take a lovk at her lover,” said,'Thurbat. . * I 
shall not feel assured, of his safe keeping until he’s 
dead.” 

Ali seconded.this. proposition, and led the-way, along 
the corridor to another, into which he tarned.._/l'hey 
canie to the: dungeon in which our hero was,confined, 
and unlocked the door,.and opeued it, entering lis 
presence. 

The directions, of Aliand his'son, had. been duly 
followed, andtlre prisoner had.not received a ;morsel 
of fogd or muy Avater to drink since Jiis arvest, a load 
of chaing had been put upon-him, securing his hands 
and feet, and even bis body. 

The avhole were conuected with ‘a, -hiuge: staple in 
the wall. “The air in the dungeon was so. 2g7 us, 
atthe Villains both recoiled. ...1¢ lad long; been un- 
ased. 

“Are-you.,.gure-that he's; quite; helpless?” asked 
Thurbat, , 

“ Oh, qnite,.[,eame mysylfand looked after dis safe 
keeping.” 

Ali, raised.his lauternm;,as, he.uttered these words, 
and the prisoner looke upon his visitors. An invo- 
luntary expression of; .scorn, curved ‘his lips, and: a 
momentary flash, yppeared in his eyes, but) le said 
uothing. 

“ He’sas proud ag exer,”, said Thurbat, bitterly, as 
die markedrand felt the,great difference between our 
Lero’s, pyincely. bearing and. his.own, mean,and cows 
irdly characteristics. ‘1 wish itiwas;safe.te let; im 
live a while. 1d try to;hunible.bim.”. | 

“You would fail,,.were you. to make such, an at- 
“empty” replied Alirquictly. “ Mark bis face and form 
well. Where lave you seen a man like. him?.,Have 
you not yet,bad.syspicions that this man isno common 
“peigewatherer.? Lage you not realized, whatstuff 
6 bs, pie tle yf 2” 

Tricat souked t:om the prisoner to higfather a 


frioment with a perplexed «nd ti xious air, as if some 
bese i had suddenly’ entered his mind. 

“What would you'say?” he demauded. “ Dovyou 
reaily havea suspicion that—+that——” 

The emotion attending his suspicions choked him. 

“What should I mean,” responded Ali. ‘*Are we 
not aware that the children were changed? Why 
should not both reach the'yeara of manhood? In brief, 
why shouldn't this sponge-gatherer be the real son 
and heir ‘of Mobammed ?” 

It ‘was’ several moments before Thurbat replied. 
His voice was husky with apprehension as he said: 

“Tsee it all. Dhemysteryisplain. I shall not 
breathe free till he also is dead.” 

This: conversation: had beew carried on in! whispers 
and Yusef had paid but+tittle attention to it. Le liad 
realized their murderousiintentions; and was busily 





canvassing the prospects of his escape. 

tle ‘remembered \that: the! viceroy \was ‘nearly re- 
stored to: health, and» was: aware of Mohammed's in- 
paige toappeariu the midst of his foes at an early 

ay. 

y Dhoy canuot be aware that Mohammed has re- 
turned tu the city,” be thought. “ Perhaps even now 
measures are in progress selaick willduurl them to 
ruin.” 

Albnow turned to the prisoner and said : 

“ You must be/aware that yor are iu our way, and 
nmust be removed. Youshave come between the prince 
and the object of his love, and» killed several of our 
friends, to say wothing of the guards you killed: last 
night. | Of course you expect tosuffer death forthese 
deeds.” 

The refleetions of ourcheroconecrning tle vicerdy’s 
probable movements had given a new light of scorn 
and defiance to his:eres. 

He was far from: expecting the doom suggested, 
although he did not care to «disturb the plaus and 
views of Ali'by being :coutidential. He accordingly 
replied ; 

“As Thave no voice in your decisions, you will 
excuse me from meddling with them !” 

He turned his back upon them, and they passed out 
of the dungeon, Ali wemurking, that he would have 
him shot during the afternoon for killing the guards. 

They. did not netice as they passed along that the 
guards of the prison -Lad.been changed. Neither did 
they notice a group’ of persons who suddenly came 
down the corridoy leading to Yusef's dungeon—the 
viceroy, Hasohid, and others! 

“ This way, sire,” whisperedthe gaoler. ‘! The grief 
it caused me-to lock them upcan be. compared only 
with the joy it) gives me to/ release them! (I in- 
tended toset themrat liberty to-might, aud then blow 
my brainsout.” 

He opened the door of Yusef’s dungeon, hastily en- 
tered, and set the sutprised, prisoner at Jiberty. 

“Go. out, most noble \priuce,” he-said,./ falling at 
his feet, ‘go out!” 

Yusef,went. out, with the air of ene in a trance, 
not knowWing what this sudden intrusion meant; but 
the forms. and faces ;upon which his eyes instantly 
rested told Lim that the, night-cause |was iin the as~ 
cendant—that his -hepes)were. more . than .accom- 
plished—that he was free! 

* My son, my son!” exelaimed: the viceroy; |clasp- 
ing him to bis breast. “Thank: heaven!” 

While he: beld ourhero in his tendevi and. fatierly 
embrace, he briefly explained thei av wly-discevered 
relationslrip. 

‘Huschidiandsthe gaoler passed onto tlie. dungeon, in 
which -was confined dIsolatte. 

“Pus way,” itinally, said the ivieerey, following, lis 
friend. “here is stillque igueat joy in: store. for 
you, We-have come. in season to. save-[solette.” 

‘They hurriedalong-the corridor,to the,.spot where 
‘the maiden and her father were mingling, their tears of 
joy together. 

Lhe latter, relinquished her-enly te the loviug arms 
of Yusef. 

“ And aow,”said ‘Mohammed,,tothe-,gaoler, ‘ re- 
| lease.al! of ‘Durbat’s prisouers, avhile we go to pre- 
pare. a surprise dov,our .enenies,,, This way.all—to 
» liberty “and light!” 





CHAPTER XXIII, 


Tue authority of Mohammed was alveady restored 
inthe palace, One by one the guards appointed by 
Ali and. Thurbat, had; been. removed. and replaced, 
whilo their. masters-were gloating over theirivictims 
in the prison; one by one the viceroy and_ the ‘co m- 
mandant of the; citadel had made; their dispositions for 
overpowering .the conspirators aud. their: ainious; 
and every step had been taken with such caution that 
the axch-plotters,.wexe still iguoramt of their im- 
pending doom. 

And at length,.a couple of hours later, ;the grand 
saloons. of. the palace were filled with guests; and more 
were arriwing e¢ery-mainnte. 





A; pw't.of.th.se, had, upon thoiy facesia greatehadow. 





They dat reallzed the loss’ the nation’ had sustained 
in‘ the sipposed death of Mohammed, ‘and looked with 
apprehensién tox fature in which* they should be 
governed by the base and profligate Thurbat.. They 
would have stayed away from the festivitivs and cere- 
monies of the day had it uot been for the fear of 
incurring ‘the displeasure aud wengeance uf the new 
viceroy. 

Another ‘part consisted of the profligate companions 
of Thurbat and the minions of Ali, many of them 
clad in the richest vostumes, and glittering with gold 
and jewels. 

A third cliss of guests consisted of faithful soldiers 
the commardaot of the citadel had introduced into 
the assem!ly ; and a fourth class comprised of certain 
noble aud powerful friends Mohammed had en- 
lighten: and summoned. 

And thus the great denouement of these changes 
and mysteries was approaching. ‘ 

The rooms were ablaze with ‘splendour. |The 
windows had been shaded and covered with costly 
curtains aud the chandeliers Lad all been lighted, 
making the rooms:appéar more brilliant than they 
could by daylizht. 

Kiverything was as gorgeous as the warmest Ori- 
eutal imagination could conceive, or the: most skilful 
artists execute. 

At one end of the room, the throne which awaited 
the wew viceroy was hidden by a heavy curtain of 
crimson damask, so arranged that it could be readily 
caught up by cords with pendant tassels of bullion. 

Men, clad in the livery of the household, stood 
ready to perform this office. Stern guardsmen were 
ranged around ‘this part of the grand saloon. All was 
ready. ‘The buz and hum of whispering voices was 
suddenly hushed, the heavy folding doors at the end 
of the saloon: were flung open, and Thurbat, gorge- 
ously attired, and attended by Ali, lis prime minister, 
and followed by a retinue of newly appointed digni- 
taries, advanced through the opening crowd towards 
the throne. 

All eyes were fixed on the pageant. 

The cortege paused before the crimson curtain. 

“ Whatmeans this mummery of veiling the throne ?” 
asked Ali-ofa guardsman in a harsh tone, without 
noticing that: the man. was not one of his minions. 
“ Away with that curtain !” 

A breathless silence reigned as the curtain parted, 
and the startling spectacle it had.concealed was pre- 
sented. 

Upon the throne, wearing the glittering crown s0 
eagerly desired and schemed for by ‘'hurbat and Ali, 


‘sat the viceroy, Mohammed Omar. 


At his right hand, clad in costliest garments, stood 
the princely form of his son, Yusef Kader—his noble 
face aud iesal bearing attracting every eye. He sup- 
ported with one armthe brave and geutle Isolette, who 
was-attired in bridal garments. 

On the left of Mohammed stood his own newly ap- 
pointed prime minister, Abd-el-Haschid. 

And asthe scene burst upon the astonished gaze of 
Ali and Thurbat and their minions, from every part 
of. the crowded saloons came the deafening eheers of 
Mohammed's friends; coupled with the peals of trum- 
pets, and. the blasts of the band in attendance, and a 
perfect roar of loyal and loving greetings hailed the 
restored ruler. | 

It expresses little of the withering effect of all this 
upon Ali. to say that. he was paralyzed. He was too 
confounded to/ move, jspeak, or even breathe. With 
eyes. that seemed starting from their sockets . he 
looked from one to another of his escaped victims, 

‘Horror of horrors!” he finally gasped; “ we are 
lost, Lhurbat—utterly rained !” 

Lhe despairiug cry: was lost in thesterm of renewed 
applause which. greeted. the viceroy.and the friends 
beside him. 

At the same; moment the boom of cannon sounded 
on the air, aud bands commenced playing in the streets, 
and the shouts aud exclamations of those within the 
palace’ were caust, ap) and echoed. by the rejoicing 
inultitudes without, 

Suddeuly two men, belonging to, the guard. stepped 
forward and deprived each of.,the villains of their 
glitiring swords and weapous. 

And it was now that Ali bethought himself of flight, 
and. took a hasty step tosvards the door, only. to: see 
that the way. was blocked up by stern guardsmen, aud 
that his late retinue was cudeavouring to lose itself iu 
the crowd of surrounding guests,. Aud: thus the two 
villians—a mark fur every eye—stood alone and still 
gazed upon the throne and. its:oceupants, 

Aud; now. the viccroy. arose,and met the friendly 
and delighted gaze of his people. 

“ My friends,” . heybegan, in his cleas.:.mes, which 
convinced some.of the far off. and doubtii:g ones that 
it. was really Mohammed, “Ihave been the victim 
of base treachery., A few sveeks since, when I was 
travelling across the desert, [was attacked by a band 
of ruffians, who were headed. by, Ali, my former 
chamberlain, aud Thurbat, and wounded and left to 
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die. The wretches supposed they had killed me, and 
so returned im all haste to set up Thurbat’s claim to 
the throne. I haverecovered—and you witness their 
defeat.” 

Deafening cheers rang through the lofty saloons, 
and Ali cast despairing glances around him, while 
Thurbat cowered in all his finery and looked in vain 
for a place of escape. 

“ T have astranger story still to communicate,” con- 
tinued the viceroy, as soon as silence was restored. 
“ My beloved son—the child of my wife Zuleika— 
was changed by Ali for hisown son, whilemy boy 
was less than a month old, through the aid of Morah, 
my child's head nurse» Since then, I have nourished 
a viper in-‘my besom in the form of Thurbat, the son 
of Ali, my chamberlain. The cause of my journey 
across the desert was to visit this Morah, who had 
sent a messenger to me with the story of her guilt 
and wrong-doing. Iwas saved from certain death on 
the desert—where I lay wounded and delirious—by 
my own son. He nursed me through a subsequent 
fever, and I received the dying deposition of Morah 
as to his identity. And if that were not enough, look 
at him as he stands before you, and trace his resem- 
blance to me, his father. Let me introduce you tomy 
son— Prince Yusef !” 

Ile took our hero by the band and led him forward. 
The light of a hundred glittering chandeliers rested 
upon them both as they stood upon the throne, and a 
prolonged and enthusiastic cheering succeeded the ex- 
clamations of wonder and joy which had followed the 
viceroy's statement. 

Cheers for the viceroy and Prince Yusef resounded 
throughout the palace, and were caught up and 
echoed by the throngs outside, while the guns again 
fired and bands played. 

Aliwas ghastly pale. He had listened to every 
word of thespeech of Mohammed with asullen despair. 
Thurbat clung to his father, and showed his utter 
cowardice by his trembling knees and chattering 
teeth. 

“My return has not been unnoticed,” said Moham- 
med, looking sternly at the two villians. ‘You hear 
the cheers of my people and see that I havea home in 
their hearts. ‘lake them to prison,” he added, ad- 
dressing an officer of the guard, who promptly ad- 
vanced, attended by several men, to execute the 
order. 

Ali flashed a look of Cefiance at Mohammed, at 
Yusef and Isolette, at his treacherous followers, who 
had gone over to the side of the viceroy and cheered 
as loudly as any, hoping thus to escape justice; and 
then he drew a vial from his pocket and placed it to 
his lips before his design was perceived. 

“Take it, Thurbat,” he said, handing the vial to his 
som. “Defy them to the last.” 

Thurbat trembled with a coward’s fear of death, 
then snatched at the vial, as he beleld the officer’s 
approach, and eagerly drained it. 

“ You are cheated of your prisoners!” said Ali, with 
a ghastly smile, as ‘'hurbat fell at his feet in the 
agonies of death. 

The next moment the chamberlain sank upon the 
body of his wretched son, and they died together. 
The bodies were hastily removed, and the festivities 
went on. 

The newly-appointed officers of the household, who 
had been appointed by the two villains, seized the op- 
portunity of slipping from the palace. The men who 
had been imprisoned by ‘I'hurbat had already been re- 
leased, and now entered to make the scene still more 
joyous. 

To crown the festivities, Prince Yusef and the Lady 
Isolette were married on the sume day, and a week of 
rejoicing followed, during. which time our hero 
made himself loved and honoured by the friends of 
his father. 

In conclusion, Abdul received the gift of the house 
occupied by the Kaders, with boats, etc., and married 
Thirza, who received a handsome dowry from her 
mistress, and the couple lived happily. Haschid con- 
tinued to reside alternately at Cairo and bis castle. 

The Kaders received a present of a handsome house 
and a good income from Yusef, and the old man often 
proudly referred to the fulfilment of his prophecy in 
regard to Yusef’s eventual greatness. 

The viceroy and his son regarded each other with 
the truest and fondest affection, and the most perfect 
sympathy and confidence existed between them until 
the death of Mohammed. 

Yusef sueceeded to the viceroyalty, and reigned 
wisely and well, so that he was even more admired 
and loved by the good, and feared by the evil, than 
his father had been. 

And the love he bore the bright young Arab girl 
deepened with every hour of his being, and their life 
glided on like a calm and deep river, their happiness 
overflowing like the waters of the Nile, blessing and 
improving every one who came within the extended 
circle of their influence. 

THE END. 








A CatrrorntaN OrpAL Mixe.—An opal mine has 
just been discovered in Calaverascounty, California, the 
deposit being claimed by seven different companies. 
The vein is from four to eight inches thick, con- 
taining large quantities of opalite minerals, sometimes 
in the shape of kidneys, and sometimes resembling 
the branches of a tree in form. Some specimens are 
coloured, some are pasty, and others are a dead white 
all through, like chalk; others again are of much 
transparency and purity, and yield on analysis—silex, 
90°50; water, 9°50; total, 100, these being, in fact, 
the elements of pure opal. 


THE FACE IN THE MIRROR. 


I NEVER could quite understand that infatuation of 
the Londoners which keeps themsweltering in the dust 
and heat of the town all through the delicious summer 
days—when country lanes are sweet with roses and 
hawthorn, when the turf under the oaks is soft and 
thick, tempting one to most blissful idleness and day- 
dreaming—and then sends them into the country just in 
time to catch it in all its forlornness, when the trees 
are only gigantic scarecrows, and all the odour and 
freshness has faded from field and lane. : 

The sitting of parliament is,I am aware, the pre- 
text ; to me an inadequate and unsatisfactory one, be- 
cause the world of fashion was as oblivious of my ex- 
istence as | was indifferent toits own, and the gay, 
human parterre that shonein Hyde Park was to mea 
poor substitute for the dewy wild flowers that I knew 
were wasting their sweetness unseen in every nook 
aud shady greenery in this dear, generous old Eng- 
land of ours. 

But a straggling barrister may not ¢hoose his holi- 
day, and so | sat in my chambers in the ‘l'emple, and 
went over musty documents, and grew muddied and 
moist, and ready to confound parliament and people, 
but knowing that I must hold on till October, when 
I meant to run down to Scotland for a few days of 
grouse shooting. 

Imagine, then, my surprise and delight when quite 
unexpectedly it became necessary for me to leave 
town, 

Tossing over my letters one day, pigeon-holing 
some, flinging others into the waste-basket, and men- 
tally consigning them all to perdition, I came upon 
Tom Mallory's great, awkward, school-boy hand—my 
own name sprawling over a whole envelope, and 
adorned with an incredible number of flourishes, 
which gave it a pretentious, important air, and led me 
to exclaim that something was up now. 

1. tore it open hastily, and the next moment had 
sent it whirling towards the ceiling with a loud 
hurrsh, 

Tom was going to be married! And toan heiress! 
More wondertul andjincredible still! Yet there it was 
in black and white, under Tom's own signature. 

“Il want you to come down,” he wrote, ‘not only 
to be best man, but in order to arrange some business 
matters which I had rather entrust to you than to any 
one else. ‘The old folks—Janet’s father and mother, 
you know—insist upon having most of her property 
settled upon herself, but there’s a very pretty estate 
which | have given them to understand must be put 
into my hands if I’m to undertake the management of 
it, for l've no idea of being my wife's steward. We 
had some words about it, but the old governor came 
round at last, and I want you here to make every 
thing fast and firm. I want you to see Janét, too. 
She is the finest girl in the county, and is very much 
in love with your cousin and friend—Tom Mallory.” 

I got rather disgusted with my cousin and friend 
before I finished the letter. Tom had never been a 
favourite of mine, and it was never a source of pride 
to me that he bore my family name, and was my 
cousin, though three or four times removed. He was, 
a big, burly fellow, twice my size, and used to fag me 
at Eton most unmercifully. 

I tried to revenge myself when I grew older by pelt- 
ing hir with squibs and satires, but the fellow had no 
sensitiveness, and never knew when my pointed 
arrows went home. 

He was something of a prig, and a good deal of a 
scamp. 

Indeed I had strong suspicions that he was an un- 
developed villain. 

Not that be had ever robbed a bank, or been con- 
cerned in house-breaking, or been a defaulter to the 
extent of a million or so, or in any way distinguished 
himsel¢. 

Circumstances make or mar us all, and circum- 
stances had never been favourableto the development 
of Tom’s genius. 

A pretty account to give of my relations, you will 
say. But 1 cannot help that. Respectable families 
have had discreditable members ever since that un- 
fortunate homicide in Eden a good many years ago. 
But | confess that latterly I had rather dropped Tom, 
partly from a dislike of him, and partly from an idea 





that he wasn’t an altogether desirable connection for 
&@ young man who has liis way to make, and doesn’t 
want to be bespattered with anybody else’s foulness. 

This being so, it seemed father mean for me tc 
eatch so heartily at the idea of going down to the 
wedding. As I thought it over I was half inclined 
not to go, but the longing for a breath of country air 
conquered my scruples. I had some curiosity too, to 
see the bride. 

Of course I knew Tom was an heiress hunter. 
for he was ‘the younger son of a not very opulent 
family, and too lazy and dull for any of the working 
professions ? 

And so Tom had succeeded. I imagined I knew 
what the bride was like, stout and muscular, weigh- 
ing at least one hundred and sixty pounds avoirdu- 
poise, a complexion of that rubicund character which 
comes from plenty of ale and haggis, and’a superfluity 
of the damp, cold, bracing air of her native lochs an:! 
mountains. 

I grew so sure of the fidelity of my portrait that I 
really began to pity Tom, and to’think that he had 
paid dearly for his heiress; for if there is anything 
distasteful to me it is to see the feminine human soul 
smothered in muscle and fat. I couldn't fall in love 
with Venus herself if she was uncomfortably large. 
Poor Tom! 

I went down to Edinburgh in quite a complacent, 
contented frame of iniud. I wasn’t, to be sure, going 
to marry an heiress, but when I found the little fairy 
who was my ideal—God bless her!—I should be able 
to support wer with my own strong brain and willing 
hand. I didn’t envy ‘Tom in the least, not I. 

An hour after leaving Edinburg tlie train set mo 
down in the I6veliest Little valley that lay between 
the Tweed and the Thames. 

There was nobody at the station 'to meet. me, but 
the railway porter pointed to a high red brick house 
on a hillside a little way up the valley. 

“You go in by the gate upon the road, sir. Yor 
can see the house plainly now, but as you approach it 
it is lost iu the foliage. ‘I'he avenue is a mile long 
or more. 

I pushed on accordingly, in spite of the density of 
the wood which led nie to fear that [ was losing my- 
self, and at last came upon an open, green lawa in 
the very leart of the wood; a bright sunny place, 
with a flower garden at the further end of it, 
and a little tiukling fountain that sang through the 
green stillness as low and softly as if it werea fairy’s 
home. 

But I gave only one hasty glance around, for there 
just at the foot of the steps that led up to the door, 
stood Miss Janet Douglass. ‘ 

I could not doubt that it-was she, tail, ponderous, 
florid—she was all my fancy had painted her. I took 
off my hat at once. 

“ Miss Douglass, is it not ?” 

She turned her blue eyes upon me. There was a 
steely gleam in them that made me shiver,’ After 
taking a cool survey of me, she said in a deep, bass 
voice that she was Miss Douglass, and was I “the Mr. 
MaHory that Tom had been expecting ?” she added. 

I assured her that I bad that honour, aud then she 
put out her hand and said with a smile that showed a 
very handsome set of teeth : 

“fam very happy to see you, sir, and so, too, will 
poor dear Tom be, | am sure. He often says of you 
that you are just the same as a brotlier'to him. Poor, 
dear Tom lias such an affectionate heart, didn’t | 
think so?” she added. 

I stammered out what I lope was a harmless white 
lie, and sat down, amused and perplexed. It ‘was 
certainly very frank and naive of her to call him dear 
‘Tom, and-mast be very gratifying to him; but why 
“poor” Tom? I didu’t presume to ask, however, 
but sat, I hope patiently, while Miss Douglass made 
conversation. 

She told me what was the amount of taxes which 
her father paid, enlightened meas to the net income 
of the place, and confided to me her opinion of 
Huddleston, the head manager, who appeared, from 
all she said of Lim, to be a very worthless sort of a 
fellow. 

She also gave me a detailed account of the 
MacVicars, neighbours of theirs, who lived some five 
miles away, and how it came about that the engage- 
ment between the eldest Miss. MacVicars and Sir 
Aleck Wallace was broken off, and how he felt, and 
how ‘she felt, and how their dear five hundred friends 
felt; all of which, as I did not know, and devoutly 
hoped I never should. know the parties, was, you may 
imagine, very interesting to me. 

Just as she had reached that limit beyond which, I 
am sure, human endurance must haye ceased, there 
was a diversion made by a stylisp drag being driven 
up to the door. 

An exclamation from Miss Douglass startled me. 

“Oh, dear, dear! Mr. Mallory, run out directly, 


” 


I did so 
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There were only ladies in the vehicle, and the 
horses, @ handsome, spirited pair of bays, were not at 
all inclined to be controlled by the slender hands that 
held the reins, and were backing and plunging in a 
manner quite terrifying to weak nerves. 

It was the work of a moment to seize the bridle, 
and» then I looked up at the occupants of the 
carriage. 

Two of the girls, handsome, stylish brunettes, were 
screaming with terror, and only recovered their equa- 
nimity when I assured them repeatedly that all 
danger was past. 

The third, who held the reins, was a little, delicate 
creature, scarcely more than a child in size, with a 
lovely, spirituelle face, framed in bands of brown hair 
that lay across her forehead as smooth and plain asa 
nun’s. 

The large, soft hazel eyes were dilated with fright 

nd the sweet face was as white assnow. AsI helped 
her to alight, she said, tremulously : 

“Thar you very much. I was afraid to drive the 
bays, but Tom insisted that I might, and so we left 
him at Iderton.” 

“ Left him at Ilderton!” 

Miss Douglass had rushed out and now began in 
medias ‘res. “The naughty fellow! Doesn't he 
know that Mr. Mallory must be éome by this time. I 
should lave thought, Nettie——” 

She broke off ‘short here, and looking around I 
caught a glimpse of the little lady’s garments as she 
fled upstairs. , ’ 

Miss Douglass looked abashed for an instant, but 
presently recovering her composure, introduced me to 
the Miss MacVicars. 

They were dashing, brilliant girls, and there was an 
interchange of sharp jests for a few minutes ; then the 
ladies went’ to dress for dinner, and I strolled upon 
the lawn to enjoy my cigar. 

I took twoor three turns round the garden, admir- 
ing the pure white lilies and the rosy splendour of the 
oleanders, and then threw myself down under a tree, 
and presently fell'into a drowse. 

I was soon awakened by a shout loud and sonorous 
enough for a view-holloa. I gathered myself’ up, 
i. 3 

“Ts that you, Tom ?” 

Of course it was hé; and I am bound to’ confess 
that time had not improved his looks, and he was 
never a beauty. 

But I thought of Miss Douglass, and remembered 
that matches were made in heaven. 

“ Have you seen her ?” said Tom, presently. 

“Miss Douglass? Yes.” 

“Isn't slié.a stunner?” asked Tom, enthusiasti- 
cally. 

«She fs indeed !" T said, warmly. 

“T knew you'd think so!” rejoined Tom. “Just 
in your style, isn’t she? I always thought that if 
you'd geen her first, you’d have fallen in love with 
hef yourself.” 

“Indeed!” I said, dryly. Tom was so conceited 
and satisfied, that I couldn't resist the temptation of 
giving him an ugly little poke, so I added, “ Don’t you 
think, though, my dear fellow, that there is rather too 
much of her?” 

Tom stared at me for a moment, and then laughed; 
uproariously. 


“ By Jove, that isa good one!” We said; when he- 


could speak. : 

“And who are the Miss MacVicars ?” I said, pre- 
sently, for 1 was cautiously feeling my way towards 
an inquiry after my little beauty. é 

“Nice girls,” said ‘T'om, wartnly, “especially Flora. 
Aint she sharp ona flirtation, though—carries a| man 
beyond his depth ‘before’ hé knows it.” 

I listened B Tom's coarse speech, and looking up 
iuto his coarse face wondered whether Miss Douglass 
would not box hisears if she were there. 

I bad a great repugnance to asking any more ques- 
tions of ‘Tom, but in the end my eagerness to know 
something of the pretty brown-haired fairy con- 

uered, 
‘ And who was the little lady that drove home with 
them ?” I asked, as carelessly as I could. 

“ What,” said Tom, “what lady? I didn’t know 
anybody drove home with them. I should think there 
were enough of them in the house now.” 

“I mean the pretty brown-haired girl wlio held the 
reins when the horses came dashing up the avenue. 
Her face was a8 White as show, but it was a ‘very 
lovely one, nevertheless.” ¢ 

Tom stared at me, an expression of wonder begin- 
ning to creep over his face, 

“Was she fair, and had she curls ?” he asked. 

“ Yes.” 

“ What did she wear?” 

“Some delicate grey stuff; and, oh, ‘iere was a 
jaunty feather in her cap. What in heaven’s name 
are you staring so for ?” ably 

Tom burst out laughing. He laughed till he grew 
so red that I was in mortal fear of apoplexy, aad only 





came round at last when I threatened to hold him 
under the fountain. 

“ Why, you blockhead,” he gasped at length, “that 
was Janet?” 

“Janet Douglass, the girl whom you are going to 
marry?” I said, after a moment’s speechless astonish- 
ment. 

“Of course. Why, Hal, I thought you said you 
had seen her.” 

“I—I thought; I had,” I stammered. “I thought 
the tall one was Miss Janet.” 

“You did? Why, that is Miss Mary, daughter of 
the first Mrs. Douglass, you see. Did you think I was 
going to marry her? Give me credit for better taste, 
Hal. Besides, she hasu’t a penny. Janet's fortune 
comes from her mother; the Douglass family are as 
poor as church mice. And so you took her for Janet ? 
Do you knowI meant you should marry her. Oh, you 
needn't be angry. You see I knew she would make 
a dead set at you the moment she saw you, and that 
she did I see now by your face.” 

Just here the dinner-bell sounded, and we went in. 
In the dining-room I was introduced to Mr. Douglass, 
a hale old gentleman, full of prejudice and bigotry. 
with a leaven of superstition, but warm-learted and 
affable. 

The Miss MacVicarsappeared in a jaunty costume 
that suited their piquant style to a charm. Mis¢ 
Flora especially, looked so pretty and ogled Tom in 
such a bewitching manner, to ‘Tom's evident delight, 
that I couldn't help thinking Miss Janet's heart 
must ache a little, if she loved Tom. But she sat 
there in her pretty muslin dress, lookiug as fresh, 
and pure, and calm as a lily. 

Her face was as innocent as a child's and her 
manner as unaffected. Before dinner was over, I was 
more than half in love with her myself—though, iu- 
deed, I had been that from the first—and began to 
grudge ‘om his good fortune in winning the love of 
such a girl. 

But had he won it? Some curious doubts began 
togrow upin my mind. I watched ber when she 
would look up in his face, and fancied those sweet 
blue eyes would have had a different expression if 
looking iuto the face of the man she loved. I was 
not young and foolish enough to imagine that be- 
trothal necessarily included the idea of love. 

That illusion had faded along with a good many 
pleasaut fictions which I believed in when 1 was 
younger. 

She might be going to marry him for any one of the 


-| fifty reasons that are sure to influence more or less 


such a decision. : 

Here then was a chance fora romantic melodrama ; 
all the elements were upon the spot. If I had been a 
Frenchman, I dare say +I should have made love to 
her, aud supplanted Tom; then there would Lave been 
an elopement, a pursuit, a duel, and a bluody denoiie- 
ment. ‘ 

But being only a common-place young Euglish- 
man, with some old-fashioned notions concerning 
honour and propriety, I contented myself with con- 
founding Tom's luck; and growing seutimenta! over 
my cigar in the solitude of my own room. 

It was a glorious summer night; the moon, round 
and large, flooded the world in a brightness, yellow 
and warm, and far lovelier than daylight; so clear, 
too, that as I leaned forward from my winduw to 
@atch the breath of the oleanders, I could plainly see 
the outline of the leaves and blossoms. 

It was past twelve o'clock, and the country lay still 
under the moonlight, so still that when [ pushed 
aside the woodbine that clambered over my window, 
the long branches shook with a rustle and stir that 
filled all the air. 

My cigar was burned down at last, and I rose to go 
to bed; the silence and the beauty of the night 
weighed upon mé. 

Justas I put my hand upon the window curtain 
to lower it, a loud curdling shriek broke upon the 
awful stilluess—a cry so full of agony and horror that 
I was thrilled with fright. 

In an instant I had rushed from the room, and run 
along the corridor in the direction from whence the 
sound proceeded. 

The sound of heavy, convulsive sobs arrested me, 
coming from the apartment which I knew was Miss 
Janet’s. 

I burst open the door without a moment's hesitation. 
She was cowering upon the floor, her long hair 
floating over her shoulders, and -her face white and 
wild. 

I lifted her up, and she clung to me, sobbing piti- 
fully, but her eyes were quite dry and dilated, and the 
pretty mouth quivered and worked in vain attempts 
to speak. 
I prayed her to be composed, and to tell me what 
had terrified her, but before she had in the least de- 
gree calmed herself the w'ole household were upon 
the spot, overwhelming us with questions and excla- 
mations. . 


The poor child looked from one to another, and 
trembled like a frightened bird. 

“What is the matter, Janet? Can't you speak 
and tell us what is the matter?” said Miss Douglass, 
speaking up distinct and loud, as one does to a deaf 
person, 

“Wait, I pray,” I said, inypatientiy. “Don’t you 
see she is incapable of speaking? Bring some wine, 
somebody.” 

Somebody brought wine. It was Tom, and as he 
gave it to her he muttered something about woman’s 
nerves. 

I did not catch it all, but I think Janet did, for the 
colour began to come back to her face, and she with- 
drew herself from my arms. 

“Thank you! I can stand now, I think,” she said, 
faintly. ‘ 

We gave her more wiye, and then Flora MacVicars, 
coming to her side, sai 

“Now, dear, can’t you tell us what frightened 
you 2?” 

The tone was very gentle, but I noticed that her 
black eyes were as bright as diamonds. 

Janet's lips moved once or twice before any sound 
wasaudible. Atlengtl she said, low and solemuly : 

“T have hada warning.” 

A sudden pallor and gravity fell upon the group. 
No one spoke except ‘I'om, who exclaimed : 

“ Fudge!” 

Janet’s eyes turned upon him, full of melancholy 
reproach. 

“ T have hada warning, Tom,” she repeated, still 
in that solemn, frightened tone. 

“What wasit, dear? ‘Tell us all about it,” said 
Flora MacVicars. 

Janet seemed to try to gather firmness for the story 
and her face blanched, aud her lips grew tense as she 
said : 

‘“T saw my face in the mirror!” 

There was an exclamation from Miss Douglass and 
her fatker, and as I looked up, I almost smiled at the 
alarm in their*faces. Superstition is a part of the 
Scotch nature, and the Douglass family had a broad 
and deep vein of it. 

“T had been trying on some of my bridal things,” 
said Janet, flushing a little, “ and standing before the 
mirror to see the effect, and last of all) I put on this 
white wrapper. I had been in the frout of the glass, 
and I think I had forgotten what I was doing, for I 
was not looking at myself, only thinking steadily. 
But by-and-by I looked up—full into the mirror—and 
there beside my face and figure was another face and 
figure—in white, like myself. I gazed at it a moment, 
aud then—I don’t know what I did then—I suppose I 
shrieked.” 

There was a moment's silence, and then I said: 

“ Are you sure the face was your own ?” 

“Yes, only,” and here she shuddered, “it was 
ghastly white, like a dead person's.” 

Nobody spoke at once, but in a moment Flora Mac- 
Vicars whispered : 

“It is a sign that she will die before the year is 
out.” 

Janet caught it, and turned round with a sharp cry. 

* Yes, I am going to die! and oh! I am afraid to 
die!” 

Afraid to die? Wasthat strange? A young crea- 
ture full of warm life, her blood alive and quick, ber 
nerves alert and sensitive, clinging tenaciously to 
the dear old familiar earth, to go out suddenly and 
alone—where? Can one do more than guess? Only 
that we are sure that no smallest corner of the uni- 
verse is outside of God's ken. 

But we forget that too often, and I looked at Janet 
with a pity that I could not express. Yet I thought 
if I were her lover, [ should surely take her in’ my 
arms and soothe, if I could not reason away her 
alarm. ‘i. 

But Tom stood by like a stupid lout as he was, 
while I went on volubly about optical delusions, and 
a great deal of unintelligible nonsense. But it was of 
no use. Janet only shook her head sadly, silenced, 
but not convinced, apd at last’ we—the gentlemen— 
went away, leaving her to her sister and the Miss 
MacVicars. 

I had reffected a great deal upon the hold which a 
traditional superstition may acquire over a naturally 
intelligent mind, but I was not prepared for the as- 
tounding news that greeted me when I descended to 
the breakfast-room the next morning. There was to 
be no wedding after all. 

“ No wedding !” I echoed, in astonishment. 

“No!” Janet said it with’a fixed, immovable face. 
She was appointed to die, and marriage would bea 
mockery, she said. Nothing could shake her reso- 
lution. Reason and ridicule were alike useless. ‘The 
old Scotch superstition was too strong to be uprooted. 

“She should never go to the kirk a bride. The 
veil and the orange flowers were not for her.” 

Tom fumed, and pished; and sulked, and finally ap- 





pealed to Janet's father. . But Mr. Douglass, believing 
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fm the implicity in‘ the “warning” as Janet herself, 
dared not exert his authority, ent Miss’ Douglass had 
cried her eyes, and nose red, and was altocether in 
sucha collapsed and incapable state, that she could 
not make an effort in Tom’s behalf: 

So two.or three days went by, and Janet remained 
immovable. Under tlikse circtmstanges*Tom de- 
veloped fast. 

At last there was a scene in the library. 
Words stole out to Where I sat with ‘my cigar upon 
the piazza. : 

They were coarse and brutal, and I started up ‘with 
@ sudden, indignant impulse.. But thet sameJanet’ s 
tones, soft and low betweon little choking sobs: 

“T am afraid I don’t love’ you, Tom.' I hate been 
afraid that I'didnot for a long time: now P’am al- 
most sure of it. I think, perhaps, God meant to\keep 
us apart. I am not sure, Tom, but had rather die 
than marry you.” 

Tom came ont, presently. Iwas »imost afraid my 
face would betray my satisfaction to him. But ‘he 
was as mole-eyed as usual. 

“It’s all up,” he said sullenly. “I dow't care 
though,” with half a laugh. “There’s as good fish 
in the seaas ever swam. Whiat do you think of Miss 
MacVicars?” 

“She will do very well,” T'said. Audso TI thaught, 
And so did Tom, for two months afterwards, jvlien I 
was back in the Temple burrowing among law papers, 
he wrote to say they were married; and were going 
abroad, 

Somehow Janet's natty little fignte became’ ubiqui- 
tous, She peeped out of musty folios, hid between 
the leaves of Coke and Littleton, and cama between 
me and many a grim-faced client. Atlength towards 
the last of the year I wrote to Miss Donglass inquiring 
for her sister, and begging that Tmight pay them a 
visit. 

Her letter in reply came promptly. Janet was very 


Totn's 


delicate, growing thin and white every day, yet |, 


there was no apparent physical ailment; if she could 
be tided safely over the new year, it would all be 
well. If I would come and help them through it, they 
would be thankful. 

I went down at once. Janet was lovelier than ever, 
paler, more spirituelle, her large. eyes unnaturally 
bright, her breath. coming fast at the least excite- 
ment. 

I had consulted a London. physician before I went 
down, and now proceeded to put his directions into 
practice. I walked, rode and sang with her; I told 
her all the stories I could remember, and invented 
new ones, and made her laugh in spite of herself; I 
charmed her with poetry. It would have. been a 
dangerons practice for me, if I had not been willing 
to accept the results. 

At length the last night of the old year came. She 
had been in a fever all day, and at dark there was a 
crimson rose upon each cheek, If midnight, passed 
and nothing happened, she confessed, half crving, 
half smiling, she should think the warhing was yo 
going to come true. She walked.the house all day, 
unable to sit still. At dusk I heard her say, ‘‘ Now 
we shall soon know.” 

By-and-by I coaxed her to listen to the beautifal 
idy! of Enid. It was new to, her, and she could not 
help listening, though her eyes frequently wandered 
away towards the clock, which was fast moving on to 
midnight. 

Finishing Enid, I read here and there in the vo- 
lume, and the music of the verse soothed her, though 
she presently lost all idea of the. sense. At last to my 
great joy she fell, asleep. 

When she awoke I leaned over her, and. wished 
hera happy new year. The blue eyes opened wide, 
They sought the elock. 

It was half-past one. 

“Yes, dear. The old year has gone, and .with it 
the frightful phantom, isn’t it ?” 

Her eyes slowly filled. 

“T should have died but for you,” she said. 

“T think you would, But I shall show you how 
you can payme.” And I did, 

Whether Miss MacVicars had anything to do with 
the face ip the mirror I never certainly kaew, but I 
have my suspicious, A. M. H. 

—_—_—_—_—_—— 

An Eveprnast Story.—Upon . another occasion 
one of my best hunters, beg hotly. pursued. by a very 
swift and active elephant and im imminent,.danger of 
being overtala@fn,, plunged, desperately into, a Dush, 
wiereby his ‘Ragyeh,” (a calico closely-fitting skull 
cap) was torn from his head and suspended, by atwig. 
The poor fellow, crouching, to,the. earth, distant but 
a yard or two from. the. elepbant’s» feet, and im an 
agony lest his, breathing; should betray him, and ‘be 
his death sigual, to his surprise, remaiyed: yuheeded, 
aad the, to him, unaccountable susperse, Mascbut.e 
prolongation, of great mental sufieninge: The cap 
having attracted the animal's. attention and :cxeited 


his:curiosity, he played withit likeachild with anew 
toy, aow holding it on high on the: tip of his) trunk, 
and then. apparently -examining it) most, carefully -for 
several minutes, until a shot and the sight of another 
banter: drew: him: off in pursnit.: and, of course, to the 
no slight relief.of. the poor fellow undortle bush. 
“ Mr. Pretherick” in Land and Water. 


TEMPTATION, 
—r Oo 
By J..F, SMITH, 
Author op The Will andthe Way,” Woman gna: hervl/ aster,”! 
dew he. 
—— : 
“CHAPTER XXXVIL 
Q thievigh night, 
Why shouldsf thon, but for some felonious end, 
In‘thy dark lantern thus close up the stars 
That nature hung in heaven,and filled their amps; 
Witt everlasting of], to. give dup light . 
To the;misled and lonely trayeller? - Milton... 

Iris not to be 4 that Miles, who liad betn 
trained in thessehool of Peter-Quin, would leave-any: 
means untried to discover the abode of Martha, whems 
he both ‘hated and feated. Hated, forhaviag subdued 
and humbled him—and feared; from the pdwer whiel 
her knotvledge of bis evimes had:armed her with. 

Still i tvas not without -considerable miszividg that 
he set himself to theitask:i it was pecessary! te proceed, 
cautiously+for he knew that if his»intended:-wictim: 
obtained the l-ast.clyesto bis: proceedings, orenter+: 
tained a suspicion of his design; she would keep no 
terms with him, ‘ 

Many: men—bunglets vin. the trade of villany-— 
would: have. commenced ‘operations. by « setting: on 
parties-to. watch; but Miles: was too cunning for that; 
the information which he required be determined to 
obtain himself. 

For this. purpose, he. became a‘regular frequenter of 
a public-house.in oneef the narrow: streets: leading 
from, the. Temple..te Blackfriars, which: was: well 


knowncas the resort of the lawyers’ clerks:and: mes-.|; 


sengers; where, as he expected, he: encountered Mr. 
Griffiths. 

Had he known how bitterly the little man resented 
the contempt with which Mavthahad treated his 
advances, Miles. would perhaps have been»more. open, 
in his overtures; as it was he contented himself by an; 
occasioual word or. nad of recoguition— this gamse.ean- 
tinued for several: weeks. 

At last he ventured upon what hecconsideved sa 
very decided: novewhe iavited) Mr! Poster's clerkito a 
game-of cribbage, and lost it—not Jike.a' bungler, iby 


such barefaced vbad play. tliat, elild . might, havei!, 


seen through. his: intention but byone. or tave pegs 
only. 

"You really play very well!” oBserved the pomp+ 
ous Mr..Griffiths—for out ofthe office: he considered 
iimself a very important personage. 

* ur cen lay better!” replied his antagonist; witle! 
the air.of # uaa who did not: altogether relish. his 
defeat; “I suppose you willigive:me my. vexcnge?” 

“ Willingly !”: said the clerk, calling:.at, the: same 
time for a second glass..of ale+as a genetal-cule, he: 
took but one. 

They played, and.a second time hewas a/wiuner. 

This slighticommeneement gradually ripened into.) 


2 close acquaintance... Still the roffian.was compelled ;| 


to proceed cantiously —for,) wily his quick. pereeption 


of character, he had discov«:ed that his onew | friend: |, 


was just) as: suspicious of 1x6 intentions af othersias, 
he was:bimself. 

In this manner months elapsed before he hadani 
opportusity of: approaching. the. subject be »wasg liso 
anxious to: con versevupon. 

“Ah, Mr. Griffiths,” he observedyone. very sveti 
evening, on .which:they were the only, two guests in 
the: little parlour; “ IL wish I bad been alawyer!)' 

The clerk raised wis. eyes from the: paper, and: 
looked at him as if astounded.at the magnitude of bis 
ambition. 

“1 koow;” continued :theispeaker, “ that it neq pires: 
along head and much larning; but .if Icould have 
found some clever fellow, dike yourself, to: ha&e taken 
meas -a prtner !| I mightdavefouud the!money; 
and you the brains!” 

This time Mr. Griffiths.didynot: think the ambition 
of his vulgar acquaintanne:quite so: preposterous 


“‘ But. L suppose,” iconeluded: Miles, that ;you. till | 


be a partner in time ?” 

“ It is. not impossible 4? replied! the Jittle man, in a 
fcot ful tones: *' butcit, all. depents,om the: ca price of a 

“A boy, sir ?” 

“Yesi”, continued the gentleman; ‘Smypringipal 
has an-Dnhly; son, whom le is apxioysto niigaipsto: 
the; professiané,).Tiwngh, hcaweni knows -ef _cowre: 
thisris between our pelice-+that lie has not oneuquditi 
fication fur it! 





eeited.as a monkey-+rude asia | bear—andas éxtrava- 
gant,as a miger’s heind”) 5 4), 

Could .Clersaat. oster’ have; heard: the! character 
thus flattering: yortvayedof bimby his father’s clerk, 
the generous, - ingii-spirited young man» would have 
keown the exact vulue,.of, the .obsequiousness and 
erin sipg) submission; which,inibis,ignoramesiof tlic 
worid, he nristook for attachment. 

“ Aveomisers’| heirs,extravagant, ?)” denandesk Miles, 
ip 9 careless, tone, as if theaaswer was@ snatter of 
perfeotindifference-to hims \.- 

“Generally,” said the clerk; “ but noteinvariably— 
since I, know) of -one wlio; does moti spend, tha tithe. of 
een But {then,? he) added; snusingly, she 
is mich#? t 508 
« + Aiavomap |” ejaculatedbis,eompanion:; '‘ that ac- 
counts for it—they ate more evonomical than we are! 
Well,” he. eoutinued, | Ikiy¥ another, whoinberited, 
a tew years sinee, five thousand pownds of,ae.old cur- 
mudgeon to whom; people frequeutly. gave.alnisin; the 
siteaty?)! I 

“Five thousand; pounds !”/repeated Myr. Griffiths. 

“Yes—and he has doubled it! Nowm-J.think he 
_ your lady friend might make's: good; match of 
it of ri 1 I 
“ She-has refuse. better offer than that!” ob- 
served ithe clevk, with an air of conceit; ‘ but she. will 
never marry—unless, “he added; spitefully, “it is,the 
young) scapegrace! | was lately,.speaking of ;..he ap- 
pears. te; haye,found the, \tyay,,to |her favaur—he is 
jinvited to shoot, aud pass what time he .pleases, sat 
The Grange. | * 
gets mentally noted, tho, word that, had escapal 

im. , 

* Perhaps: they, are, of the same.age 7” he said. 

“No-+~nol”. replied the; disappointed, .suitor, of 
Mautha, impatiently; ‘she;.is. old enough to.be his 
wother !” 

** Not theless likely to marry, him, for all,that |” ob- 
seryed the! ruffian, in. a philosophical:tone;..“\ women 
are queer critters--young and old—green and.grey at 
‘the same time! I should, like to, have, tried my, luck 
with, her, for,all that’, 

+ fh Your | 

u Ay—I ” 

“You, then,” said Mr. Griffiths,,“are the man who 
doubled the five thousand pounds !” 

Miles; nodded in .the,, affirmative, and; his: ness 
friend’s respect for him evidently incre xf 

Miles. had frequently. noticed that, Mr,Griffitls 
brought letters with bimy which. were,,dopbtless in- 
tended for the post--for pn. such oecasions, he left; ata 
much earlier hour. This led.kim to concoct a scheme 
which. promised.to gratify lis long, delayed. curiosity 
at last. 

One evening, when-hesaw,thathe had .a_larzer 
number than nsual, he proposed tothe clerk a, visit to 
Drury Lane, adding, ‘at he jad an. order for. two. 
The, bait.took ;,a backnay+coach, was sent;for, and off 
they started. Justas the vehiclé entered the Strand, 
he. pulled.the cheek-string, and.told the driver to stop 
at.the first post-offica. 

“ Deaxcme !”' exclaimed.the, clerk; ‘how fortunate ! 
I ha’ neanly, forgotten my letters!” 

He drew them from hi: vocket, ‘and, held them 
ready: . ' 

“itis not worth while both of ue getting; out!” 
obsexved, Miles,.as soon,as the coach stopped, at the 
jsame time taking them from hishand. “ Anythiog 


to.pay ?? ; 

“ No—franked!” 

“ All right !” said the, ruffian, dropping,them,oue by 
one deliberately into the-box,,and his own; whic was 
merely, a blank, slong; with them, . As he did so, he 
contrived to readythe, address,of, each, One, was to 
Clement: Foster, Esq. Briexly. Grange he, had learned 

that he wished to know,, 

The affair passed so,rapidly that Mr; Griffiths had 
no. time,.to reflect, on the .indigeretion, he .had_com- 
mitted... Hew could he possibly, suppose anything in- 
jcorrectin, the conduct,of,a man,whom he believed to 
be worth ten thousand pounds—who ivariabfy lost to 
‘him, at,cribbage+—who. traated; him to...the theatre — 
jand, moreover insisted. ypow. paying the coaghehire ? 
| Tuey passed the evening, together,, and parted. ,eacl: 
mutually pleased, with his new acquaintance: _. 

, Aday or two,after, Miles, aunouneed that ‘he was 

“about to:quit, London. for a few days,.an. affiir of im- 
portance calling him into the.country. 

| “A love,affain 2” observed the, clerk, jokingly, 

The fellow who had so cleverly ;duped him gaye 
hima knowing wink, jand, owned that a; womag' yas 
}mixed up withit. | 
| ‘The nextday he startodifar, Berkshize; having. first 
shaved off his whiskers, and mounted one of those 
respectable wigs called a “ Brosyn, George”, over his 





He is headstrong as a mulacon*| + 


jnoughy irqu-zrey, hair, fas 
| - So.complete was tha metamoyphiqsig; that, eyen, Bet 
declared she should not have geeyg ged. shim; he 


appeared qnitpaespyatable. o.. 


On poaching the vilisu) userwat do Lye Guage, be 
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contrived, under the pretence of purchasing a ‘small 
farm-in the neighbourhood, to make such-inquiriés as 
convinced hint fhat he, liad at last discovered? the 
retreat of Martha Quin; the next point, was, how. to 
ayail himself of the infermation he had acquired. He 
hesitated little about commitiing crime—detection. was 
the only thing.he feared. . 

The house, which was large and exceedingly old- 
fashioned, ‘was'what.in the coutitry.is generally termed 
a ‘“sbow-house.” It contained: a room in which 
Cromwell was said to have slept, and a Jarge gallery 
hung with portraits of its former possessors. 

It. was. a.bold ‘step to take, but.he determined ' to 
visit it+~-and, with this intention, concealed himself 
seyeral days in, the home-yood nearest the mansion, 
in order to.select the most favourable opportunity; 
not; that. it) was.his intention to introduce himself clan- 
destinely-—he was too,prudent to.run that risk. more 
than once; is object was to assure. himself of the ab- 
sence of Martha, and.then to walk boldly up, and 
make; his .request.to.the housekeeper. 

The.third day the, occasion. presented itself—for 
scarcely had tlie carriage with Martha and. Miss 
Wyndham crossed: the.lawn, when Miles presented 
himself at.the door, and expressed:bis: wish to,see the 
house. ' ames ' 

| Mre. Everett..hesitated; it, was not that-she was ab-' 
solutely forbidden ,to show :it—but she. knew. the 
nervous dislike its present tenant had io. strangers. 

“If. there is..any, objection,” said the very respect-' 
able-looking gentleman: in the brown, wig, “I ean call 
some other. time; but.Parmer Rudge told me. you 
would be, epee to‘showiit,!” 

Farmer, Rudge was one of, the. housekeeper’s. best 
friends+-Milés had. ascertained that. , His name van- 
quished.her hesitation ; it, was impossible, to disoblige 
the friend of so old a friend. :Mrs,, Everett even car-" 
ried her complaisance so. far, as,to,invite him,into her 
own. room to.take.a glass of wine.after his, walk ;.an 
offer which her, new! acquaintance had the politemeds 
to accept, ' f 

Cromwell's.room) svas the: first. that was visited. 

“ Here it -was,”.observed. the lady,,as she: pointed’ 
to the bed on which thegreat regicide had slept, “that 
the ghost of the murdered king. was supposed.to have 
appeared to him!” ‘ 

* Do, you believe it?” demanded the visitor. . 

If she did:not exactly believe it, the mpneenendt 
had sort of half faith upon, the subject, and ed 
with no;very favourable. opinionapon those—-especi- 
ally of her own rank—who affected to treat the’ 
tradition with derision. 

“Ipwas,all very well.for estated gentry,” sheused 
to. obserye,,“.to doubt—they. had a right to think, as’ 
they. pleased ;” but for,persons who were no wiser than 
herself, it) was an. impertinence+and she resented it 
accordingly. ; 

Miles, very. soon.perceived herweak point, and took 
care to. inyprove the favourable.impression he ; had 
made by expressing his perfect belief in the tale. which 
had been lisaded down in the servants’ hall at.Dhe 
Grange.for centuries; and added something, abou 
ounce. having beard -summut himself. } 

In the picture-gallery two things rivetted hisatten- 
tion ; \the first was the portrait which had :so.excited 
the curigsity of Martha,.on her arrival, and which 
she had caused..to be removed from: the room:of the 
housekeeper. 

“ It's devilish like!” be exclaimed. 

“Like whom 2”-demanded, his guide. 

“Oh, no one that you. know!” muttered the visitor. 

The ..domestic did; not feel, quite so assured of 
that;/she.remembered the agitation of. Miss Mendez 
when she.-first beheld . the . portrait; .recollected) the 
life whichthe preseut baronet had been ‘compelled 
lead+-not that she knew, or suspected _ how chequered 
in had, been; but she made no, further observa-’ 
tion. 

The second-obj ted the attention of 
Miles was the well-known cabinet of Peter Quin. 
Like the test‘of the futniture in the picturé-gallery, 
it was exceedingly dhcient, and not, altogetlier out of 
sand dn the locality to! whith it’ had been intro’ 

uced. 

“Oliver Cromwell's dréssing-case, I suppose ?” said 
Miles, pointing to the piece of furniture. q 

“Oh dear no !” replied the old woman, with some- 


thing like an air of disdain at what she considered a | 


vulgar attempt to joke. “The lady who now occupies 
T he Grange brought it with her.” 

The géntleman in.the brown wig could have teld 
her as much. ‘ ’ 

“Tt contains ‘nothing Pua parcel of old actount- 
books,” continued the speaker, ‘“‘in blue, grocer-like 
covers; and an old black dress and shaw! which ‘not 
a housemaid here would condescend to wear!” 

He remembered the former dress of poor Martha. 

“Well,” he’ said, musingly, “it is a singular old 
place! .I should not much like to visit it at night: 
I shatld- expect to see-some of these stately old lords 


é Te ree te 


“is about to occur!” 
to T house. 


the: walls, “walk out of their’ frames: and’ dance a 
miritet !” 

© Noone ever does visit it’ at’ night!” replied Mrs. 
Everett; “the servants are all too much afraid, and 
the family’ apartments are on’ the other side of the 
mansion!” 

This was important information, and her hearer 
noted it accordingly. 

After running through the rest of the rooms, her 
visitor. took ‘his leave, charged ‘with’ many kind 
messages and’ regards to Farmer Rudge, whose name 


‘| had ‘served him as a passport 


In his way home he pondered over all that he had 
seen and heard—and it must ‘be cotifessed that he had 
food for meditation. ° The portrait puzzled him the 
most; as for the cabinet, there was nothing so very 
extraordinary in his finding it. 

Suddenly he, recollected the fragments of the burnt 
letter which he had ‘discovered in the captain’s room, 
and given to Martha Quin. 

“*Tis he!” he exclaimed ; “ her wit was quicker than 
mine! ——ly Grange! Brierly Grange! He, then, is 
the owner of this large estate—this noble old house 
and fine ‘title! I always thought ‘he was a gentle- 
man! He the owner of them!” he-added with great 


‘| @éliberation."" We are'the owners of them—old Quin's' 


death made us partners!” 
’ ‘With these words he hastenéd‘ his steps'towards the 
little public-house where for the last few days’ lie had 
taken up his sbode, to’ arrange his ‘plans ‘for the 
coming night. 

“Could I ‘but secaré the papers’ of’ olf Quin,” he 


‘thonght,” “I ‘might ‘bid, ‘defiance ‘to" his’ graid- 


daugliter!” 
As he quitted the wood, close ‘by the park-gate, he 
encountered Clement Foster! the ‘young man had his 


‘gun‘updn his arm, and was followed by the keeper ‘and’ 


PT Stiles robot respectfnl} 

*" Miles’ touched ‘his’ hat’ y- 

' “Who is that person?” ‘inquired Clement of his 
companion for, despite the very respectable appear- 
ance of the stranger, lie had been struck by the sinister 
expression of his cotintenance. 

'’ “Odin't say,’ sir,” replied the keeper; ‘a new-comer 
in these parts—from Lotidon, ‘I believe. “He is?after 
sonie farm, I hear, in the néighbourhood.” \ 

.“ He ‘does not look much ‘likes farmer;” observed 
the gentleman. 

“ Agreat deal moré like @ housebreaker !” aided the 
former, “or highwayman!, I wonder what he wants 
in the plantation ?” ‘ 
Clement Foster woudéred, too, but ‘thd’ ‘xffair made 
énly a momentary impression: he had ‘quite’ for- 
gotten it by the time le reached ‘the house; not so 
the ‘Keeper, ‘who determined to have an’ ‘eye upon 
Lim, 

The evening was passed by the’ two''laiics and 
their guest—although' the lawyer’s son ‘was ‘ almost 
as much at hofhe as they were—ih ‘the’ usual way— 
music and reading : ‘it gave Miss Wyndham an oppor-' 
tunity of laying close ‘siege to’ the ‘leart she had 
determined to conquer—for she began'to suspect that 
in the event of Miss Men‘lez not discdvering the child 
of her adoption, his father’s’ fortune’ was not the only 
one he would inherit : ‘the quiet kindness of Clement 
had made a deeper inrpression ‘in’ his favour than all 
her affected sensibility. and devotion. 

'. Martha was more elear-sighted' than'‘she: had given 
her credit for, and ‘had seén och them. 

“Do you believe in présentitnerits ?” said the'latter, 
as they rose to separate for the night. 

“Asa matter of coursé, the governess did. 

““T have ii sttong impréssion that something serious 

continued the mistress of the 


“And T have ‘an “impression,” replied Clement, 
“that I‘shall have rare sport to-morrow, and brig 
‘you home the deer’ which’ George, the keeper, saw 
strdggling through the covert this morning. I have 
been after him all day—a ball in each ‘barre!.” 

Miss Wyndham gave one of those pretty little 
starts which young ladies of a certain age indulge in 
wheh they wish to + ppear interesting. 

It was followed dy ‘just the faintest screiin ima- 

inable—for the »-caker held the weapon iv lis Land: 
t had been in -*~ drawing-room all the eveuing. 

“Be ‘careful, my dear Clem,” said Martha, “ for 
your father’s sake! You dre his only child, and I 
know what it.is to be deprived of such a tie! Should 
anything o¢car——” 

“Dreadful!” said her companion, squevzing: out, a 
‘tear. 

“You are very careful of me!” ‘replied the youth: 
“much more 80 than I deserve! “My own dear, cood 
mother could not be more, kind! : But of, course,” he 
added, ‘fearful that the comparison was ‘not altogt!ier 
& complimeatary one. “you are much ‘younger than 
she is!” 

“The governess represséd lier. intlination to smile— 





for she had begun to féel jeatous of the © evident inte- 


jest Which the speietorRiak th dteh Others Sonretimes 


she imagined that it was love+-and, ‘preposterovs as 
was the idea, it tormented her. 

She little’knew the hearts of either. Clement Fos- 
ter's had not yet spoken—at least in the sense she 
suspected ; and‘as for Martha's, all that she ‘was ever 
destined to feel of affection was for ler lost child. 

“The ‘very best person you could have compared 
me to,” observed the lady, smiling at his embarass- 
ment; “for am'too old to be compared even to a 
sister! Good night; mydear boy!” she added, ex- 
tending her hand;’“ and take your gun with you!” 

The “good night” ‘was'repeated, and all three re- 
tired to. thei? seperate rooms. 

Somehow; Olement, despite the fatigue of the day, 
could not sleep. Tlie recollection of the stranger lie 
had met inthe plantation, ahd the observation of tle 
keéper returned to him. 

“* What folly!” he said; “ Miss Mendez has resided 
here for years—is beloved by all the country round 
for her charity and virtue!’ What danger! Pal! 
This old place has set me-dreaming !” 

The chamber of the'speaker was situated in the 
north wing of the house, directly over the:porch. The 
picture gallery and the graat drawing-room now 
searcely ever used—separated it from the south wing, 
where the rooms of ‘Martha, the governess, aud ‘most 
of the servants were ‘situated. Just as he was on 
the point of falling’ into his first sleep, :there came a 
rattling’ noise; as*if'a lundful of )gravel had\ been 
thrown up at the window. i 

He started and listened. 

* It. can’t be morning ! he: said. 

The noisé-was repeated, ‘It wes the signal by which 


\the keeper was'in the ‘habit of \waking him; without 


disturbing the rest of the family. 
Clement rose from the bed and opened the case- 


‘ment, 


“Ts that you, sir?” demanded a voiee from below 
“Yes! ‘Who asks? 

*+George!” 

“ And what: the deuce, George, do: yow want at 


ithis hour of the night?) Any poachers dbout ?” 


“Worse, I fear, sir!” 

* Worse!” repented the youth, and his thoughts in - 
voluntarily’ reverted to the! stramger he had met in 
the grounds. 

“The man—youw know who I» mean—has left tle 
littlovinn ‘where: he lodged! \)Bryaut, the sbepherd, 
saw’him enter the park more than. an hour since! | 
have bunted through the plautations; and)can’t tind 
him. » He must*berin't he house!” 

“Impossible!” 

‘Did you:pass:throughi the ‘picture-gallery, sir 2” 
demanded the keeper. 

“ When ?” 

“ Half an hour since!” 

‘““No!y Itave:beén in *beddouble the time you 
name!” 

“Il swear I saw a light there!” continued the mau 
“though only for an instant!” 

One of the dogsfor'bobh ‘the pointers were in tio 


| 'room-—gave a low growl, A faint sereanu wasfheacd 


in a distant part of the house. ‘lie animals bugwn tu 
bark furiously. 

Clement Fosterdoubted no longer thatsome thier 
threatened the'inmates of ‘The Grange.» Unteling up 
his gun, he threw open ‘the door of «lis: ruomy aud 
hasténed® ‘towards che pictare+zablery+boih the 
animals, now-thoroughly excited, preceimg him. 

On entering the gallery, he saw, by the expiring 
Jight ofa lamp which had been overturned) ivo 
persous ‘straggling, and recuguized vue vice. ot 
Martha calling’ for‘assistance. 

Scarcely ‘knowing ‘what he! did, he fired. Oiie 
of them fell, but which, in the darkvess whiel toi- 
lowed+for the lamp» was extinguished—te could ust 
tell. 

“ Martha! Miss Mendez!” he exclaimed; ttdor'God's 
sake speak to me! Are you'safe ?” 

A deep groan was the only response. 

In his despair, ‘poor Clement felt disposed so turn 
the remaining barrel against litself. 

(To be contin ned.) 
Semper serene 

EXTRAORDINARY OLAUSES (8) WAlLWAY BELLS. — 
The reports of the Board of ‘Trade oli the fail wily Lills 
of the session are now ‘making theitaypewrance, wud 
enough of them have been already’ iksued to! show 
how strictly they must be watched! The Metirep.li- 
tan District Railway Company’ presents a bill which 
is to confir on it power ‘to underpin or’ ovherwise 
strengthen any houses within 100it. of their railway. 
The Board of ‘Trade mildly ‘suggests that‘ itanay de- 
‘serve consideration whether tlie compary ‘oaglit to be 
nilowed, witlrout the consent of the persons interested, 
to put a buttress of shove or other stay above tiie 
surface of the groahd agaist a ‘lrouse’ wiiieh they do 
pot inteud to purchase, asthe object uf the clause ap- 
pears to be to'préchude' persons from elaiming com- 
pensation om accuttt 6f teirtrouses being injariously 


‘ 
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strengthening as the company provide. The Pneu- 
matic Despatch Company having already obtained 
powers ta lay down tubes under the streets of the 
metropolis for the conveyance of despatches, aow asks 
powers which will enable it to convey passengers 
and goods. The dill proposes that the company shall 
have power to purchase compulsorily vaults: and 
cellars without purchasing the housesto which they are 
attached. This billalso asks the unprecedented power 
to take buildings or land compulsorily if authorised by 
the mere certificate of the, Board of Trade. The 
owner of the property taken from him compulsorily 
is not to have the rigiit to have either the question of 
the necessity for taking it or the amount of compen- 
sation decided by a jury. A single arbitrator ap- 
pointed by the Board of ‘I'rade is to settle the question 
of compensation. ‘These would be strange laws, 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 


Anourt twenty years ago there lived on the banks of 
the River Humber, a ‘wealthy farmer, named’ Peter 
Judkins. 

He had inherited a large portion of his property 
from his father, but by dint of energy and thrift bad 
brought it up to its present dimensions. 

His father, with a view to aid the work of immigra- 
tion, had cut up one of his large estates into half a 
dozen small farms, on each of which he erected 
dwelling-louses, and all things else necessary. 

‘These farms were quickly rented at moderate rates, 
and old Mr. Judkins found that they paid him better 
than if he had cultivated the whole of his estate 
entire. 

When Peter Judkins came into possession of his 
property he continued the small-farm system, and. at 
once put up his rents. 

As the time passed on he became one of the most 
exacting and hard-hearted landlords in the county. 

His tenants hated him with the most intense bitter- 
ness, and he was known to every one as a mean, 

miserly man. 

He had never married—people said because no one 
would have him for a husband. But the truth was 
that Peter was afraid such a step might result in the 
loss of some of his precious money. 

He regarded women as the natural foes of what he 
called economy, and whenever he heard of a marriage 
looked upon it as a shameful waste of money. 

Commencing with avarice, it was not long before 
Peter Judkins settled down. 

Nothing that partook in the least of the superna- 
tural wastoo wonderful for him to believe, especially if 
it seemed to favour his passion for acquiring and 
hoarding money. 

This feeling increased with age, and was at last 
equalled only by his miserly propensities. 

One day, when Peter Judkins was sixty years old, 
he was riding over his place when be spied a collection 
of tents on the edge of a strip of woods. 

A glance showed him that it was a gipsy encamp- 
ment. 

Now if there was anything he despised and feared 
at thesame time, it was a gipsy, and the idea of having 
a whole gang of them on his place was something 
more than he could bear with patience. 

He felt sure that he would be ruined, that he 
would not have left to him anything that could. be 
stolen. 

Riding up to the camp, he demanded sternly of the 
group who were lying about the tents, what they were 
doing on his place without his permission. 

A tall, fine-looking woman rose, and approached 
him. 

“ You are Peter Judkins?” she said, coldly. 

“T am.” 

“You own this estate ?” 

“Ido. What of it?” asked Judking, grafily. 

“T will tell you,” she said, sternly. “I am queen 
of this band. I came here for your good. Beware how 
you drive us away.” 

“For my good?” said Peter, looking at her un- 
easily. “ What do you know about me?” 

The woman laughed scorofully. 

“About you? Do you think you can hide any- 
thing in your miserable life from me? When the 
stars cannot withhold their secrets from me, do you 
think to baffle me ?” 

Peter Judkins was a firm believer in the mysterious 
power of the gipsies, and he listened to the woman in 

avident alarm. 

“ What do you want with me?” he asked. 

“T cannot tell you here,” replied the woman. “ To- 
morrow at this time I will be at your house. Then 
and there I will reveal all. Now go.” 

Without speaking, Peter Judkins turned from the 
eamp, and rode home slowly. , 

The woman’s mysterious language had made a 
great impression upon him, and during the remainder 
of the day he was nervore and restless. 





At the appointed hour the next day, the gipsy pre- 
sented herself at his mansion, and was shown into his 
private sitting-room, where he was impatiently await- 
ing her. 

He motioned her to a seat, but she remained stand- 
ing, with her arms folded across her breast, gazing at 
him fixedly. 

“What do you want with me?” he asked, ner- 
vously. 

She drew from her bosom a worn and defaced pack 
of cards, and holding them up before him, said: 

“ These have told me great things about you, Peter 
Judkins.” 

“ What do they say?” 

“They tell me that you are about to receive an 
immense sum of money.” 

Peter sprang from his chair, and glanced at her in 
astonishment. 

“They tell me,” she went on calmly, “ that years 
ago, before this place was generally known, a notorious 
pirate sailed up this river, and buried his treasures in 
. spot which is now included within the limits of this 

arm.” 

“Then it’s all. mine,” cried Peter, excitedly. “ If 
it’s found on my farm, it’s mine.” 

“Yes; but you must find it first,” said the woman, 
“and that you cannot do without my assistance. 
ie might search for it for a lifetime, and could not 

nd it.” 

“Well, then,” said Peter, “ what will you ask for 
aiding me to find the money ?” 

“The treasure is_in Spanish coins,” replicd the 
woman, “ and is equal to fifty thousand pounds, Give 
me two thousand pounds in gold, and I wil! aid you. 
I will not move for a farthing less.” 

“But how do I know,” said Peter, ‘ that it will be 
safe for me to pay you this poner f I may lose it, 
and never see the treasure you speak of.” 

“T pardon your suspicions,” exclaimed the woman, 
scornfully, “for I know the heart from which they 
proceed. Take this box,” she cried, drawing a 
curiously carved box from under her cloak, and hand- 
ing it tohim. “Count the money into it now. Then 
put it into your money-chest, and keep it until you 
find the treasure, then I will claim it.” 

“Well, that part is fair enongh,” said Peter, 

brightening; “ but there is one thing that puzzles 
me. If you know where this treasure is, why 
baven't you taken it without letting me know of 
it 2” 
“Woe to the gipsy who lays a finger on it,” said 
the womansolemnly. “A mightier power than mine 
guards it, and I dare not touch it. This is why I 
do not even ask for a portion of it for my reward. 
You hate our race, and the spirits that guard it are 
friendly to you. You maydo with it as you will, 
but I cannot do more than tell you of it.” 

“This is a very fair story,” said Peter thought- 
fully; “and I don’t see what harm it can do to 
humour you. If you don’t find the treasure I don't 
pay you anything; and if you do I shall be well 
rewarded for the outlay.” 

So saying, he went to the strong chest that con- 
tained his money, and counted into the gipsy’s box 
the sum of two thousand pounds in bright gold. 

“ Now,” said the gipsy, ‘‘you must hand it to me, 
go ten steps from me, walk backward to me, take 
the box, and without looking to the right or the 
left, or behind you, carry it to the chest, and place 
it in it, saying as you do so, ‘Guard it well till I 

me. ” . 


Peter Judkins handed her the box, and going 
through the mummery which she had dictated, placed 
the box in thechest, all the while trembliog with fear. 
Then he shut down the lid of the chest, and locked it. 

“In ten days,” said the gipsy, ‘I will, return to 
show you the treasure, and claim my reward. Woe 
to you, Peter Judkins, if you open the box, or_re- 
move gue pound troin_ it, Remember, though I am 
absent from you, I shall know all about you. Until 
we meet again, farewell.” , 

The woman turned and@Teft the room, leaving 
Judkins bewildered and. alarmed, ‘Che next, morning 
he noticed that the gipsies hal broken up their 
camp, and departed. 

He felt somewhat uneasy at this. \::t consoled him- 
self with the reflection that bis mone) was all in his 
strong box, and if he did not get the treasure, he 
would lose nothing. 

Ten and then twelve days passed away, but the 
gispy did not return. 

At last old Peter resolved to open the box, and 
take the money out. He removed the lid, and to his 
astonishment found that the box contained nothing 
but bits of lead and stones. 

The clever gipsy had heard of his superstitious 
tendencies, and had taken advantage of them to 
swindle him. 

She had provided herself with two boxes, exactly 
alike, and while Peter was walking backwards to 
her, had adroitly changed them,-and had given 





him the worthless one, and carried off that containing 
i | money. 

eter Judkins never saw the gi again, in spite 
of his efforts to find her, and Fae Woartily ridicules 
for his folly by his neighbours.‘ He became more 
miserly than ever after his loss, but was not so super- 
stitious. J. J. 


THE QUEEN AT ALDERSHOT. 


Tr was a horrid, windy, grey, cold, bitter morning, 
and we were little inclined to be jolly when woe 
ora but I declare to'you, my dear Tom, when | 

eard the general and his staff were ordered to meet 
“the Queen,” who was coming with detachments of 
the Ist Life Guards from Windsor to visit the ¢amp 
once more, I could have taken a header into a free 
ing maelstrom, and would have been followed by tix 
whole battalion, we were so pleased at the news. 

I was abroad when she was last here,-and not a ray 
of the Royal smile had’ ever lighted on our’ ranks 
since the long time ago wher-we saw Queen Victoria, 
after we returned from the Crimea. There was an 
immense animation in the camp, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying thatthe visit did immense good, and 
that a repetition frequent e h would render Alder- 
shot popular, though it was so cold and windy. 

Now that the’ Queen has come among us, we- look 
for a few Royal field-days ‘and a residence in the 
Pavilion, and in no Court Queen Victoria can hold 
can she ever be surrounded by a more devoted (I was 
abott to say, more brilliant ; but, oh! Tom, our uni- 


}forms are atrocious!) throng than on the Surrey 


Common nigh Farnborough. There's no doubt about 
it; Loyalty is fed by the sight of Royalty, De non 
existentibus et non apparentibus,” says the axiom, 
“eadem est ratio.” Did you ever hear of a sun wor- 
shi; in Cimmeria ? 
we were drawn up in line, red in the nose and 
cold in the toes, stiddenty there came-on us a pleasant 
warmth of the quickening: pulse, as the thuds of the 
guns ‘old us the Queen was really coming to see her 
once more; and when the open carriage came 
in ‘sight, it was as much as the meu could’ do to keep 
from cheering like—the deuce. 

Her Majesty passed us in’ an open carriage, with 
the fair Helena—Tom, dear, Augusténborg is a lucky 
feltow, and I hope ‘he is braver than Menelaus and 
handsomer than Paris—en face, and a Hohenlohe, 
who seemed a jolly old girl enough. ‘She was fol- 
lowed by an opén carriage with two ladies of the 
Court. 

Her Majesty looked as well as could ‘be, and there 
was a smile on her lip and ip her eye which made 
us all happy, and which Grey told our colonel he had 
not seen her wéar for five long years. Esto perpetua! 
It was very bitter in the wind, but she drove up and 
down the ranks, and waited for the mareh past, and 
looked at us as if to shame any stray rascal who 
might have promised to ‘be a Fenian under the in- 
fluence of drink, and a desire of lucre ont of his 
treason or thirst. 

The troops looked pretty well; the Queen looked 
well; the Princess well and pretty. |My manly face 
could not have had much effect, though I tried my 
best to look devoted, for I hada good deal of dust in 
my eyes; and my masal mtory had an air of 
* old ” which was quite unwarranted by anything 
but the east wind. 

At last Her Majesty went off to the cavalry, and 
we marched back as happy as possible in thinking she 
was often to come back again. - 

There were some who said the Queen came down 
to counteract Fenianism. I wish she would try tic 
effect of the cure at the source of the disease, and go 
over to Ireland, or encourage the Prince of Wales to 
do so, and stay theré as a prince of the blood mig! 
well do, just as ‘Prince John ‘dit once on a time 
before him. 

Seehemencemmeneee 


Lire 1y.Otp Greece,—The Athenian rose early, 
and after performing a primitive toilet, repaired 
forthwith to the market-place, to hear the news, to 
transact his business, and to make his purchases {or 
the day, If he purposed to entertain, his friends in 
the evening, there was no time, to be lost. By seven 
in the morning the plumpest of the blackbirds, th: 
whitest of the celery, and the firmest of the great ec!s 
from the Theban stew-ponds would have been boug)t 
up; and lie would be forced to content himself with « 
string of lean thrushes, and 4 cuttle-fish whose fresh- 
ness might be called in question. “Perhaps, while he 
was engaged in beating down the purveyor, he might 
hear behind him a sudden rush of people ; and, looking 
round, would see two Scythian policemen sweeping 
the square with a rope besmeared with red chalk. 
Then he would know that a general.assembly was t 
be held for the despatch of b $3, and would hurry 
off to secure a good place. And there he would sit. 
as an old Athenian describes himself, groaning, 
stretching, yawning, scratching his head, jotting down 
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notes; and waiting for the appearance of the president 
and, the committee to open the; meeting. And pre- 
sently, after a sufficiently long interval, the committee 
would come bustling in; treading on each other’s toes, 
and jostling for a good ,place; trying. to look as if it 
was they who had been kept waiting by the audience: 
for human nature, is materially the same, whether on 
the platform of Exeter Hall, or round the tribune of 
the Athenian assembly. And thereupon the crier 
would proclaim; “Who. wishes to speak about the 
Spartan Treaty?” aud the call would be for “Pericles;” 
and the prime minister, would. rise, with his right 
hand thrust into his bosom, and something would be 
said. whicl: is still well worth the reading. And 
when public business was concluded, after a light 
breakfast, our eitizen would rétern to his shop or his 
counting-house-until the first hour after noon; and 
then he would saunter down to his favourite gymna- 
sium, and therce to his bath; for the old Greek did 
indeed regard his body as a sacred vessel, which he 
was bound to keep clean, fair, and fit for use, and 
would as soon have neglected his daily meal as his 
daily exercise. 








SCIENCE. 


Ix.wood rubbing upon wood, oil, grease, or black- 
lead, properly applied, reduces the friction two- 
thirds. 

Every day 13,392 tons ef water are converted into 
steam and discharged into the air from locomotive 
engines alone in great Britain. 

AccorpinG to Dr. Martin, Sir Isaac. Newton had a 
magnet wirich was set in a finger-riug, and which, 
though only three. grains in weiglt,: could sustain 
seven hundred and forty-six grains. 


TO BE TAKEN WITH A GOOD DEAL OF SALT. 

Tue alleged discevery of the grand réve of alche- 
mists of olden times—the philosopher's stone —where- 
by silver, mercury, and copper can be transformed 
into gold, has been just announced in a’ memoir 
entitled ‘‘ The Transmutations of Metals, presented to 
the Academy of Sciences.” ; 

M. Favre has delivered a most interesting lecture on 
this subject to—as may have been ex pected —a densely. 
crowded andience. The following is'a resumé of their 


doctrines :— ‘ 
Hitherto the science of chemistry has been founded 


upon two terms essentially distinct—extraction and 
combination. Analysis re nts the first, and syn- 
thesis the latter. Now, to these two terms we must adda 
third—transmutatiou, always suspected to exist but 
never proved. ‘’o do this it must be understood that 
all jes in nature owe their respective properties 
solely to the fixation of forces ing momentarily 
to a static state, but always “* evaluate” ina disposable 
field of action. ‘ 

These substances are then all produced by the ac- 
tion of one original and’ common principle brought 
into action. eir transmutation is affected by con- 
densation, or by the displacement of the forces which 
hold themfor the moment in ‘equilibrio. It is an ex- 
change between the dynamo-statical properties of 
each metal and the dynamo-tensional efforts exerted 
by the agent employed ; and, since the metals, simple 
in their chemical: order, are compound in their 
dynamo-static state, it follows that the transmutation 
of metals can always take place, provided they arein 
media, in which the simple elementary conditions will 
exist toeffect the different changes. Such are the 
principles on which depend the operations of metallic 
transmutation. 

They have theirlaws; the first is that of solutions. 
It is on the difference of solubility of the metals that 
all the secret of transmutation empirically depends. 
The decisive experiments by which the authors of 
this discovery demonstrate the transmutation of silver 
into gold, show that it depends on two distinct 
operations—the first is to change the state ef the 
silver, producing another substance which is not yet 
gold; the second consists in bringing the condition 
of by new undermined substance to the-state of pure 
gold, f ; 

The process is thus described :—A certain quantity 
of chlorhydrate of ammonia is dissolved in liquid am- 
monia ; this salt should be reduced to a fine powder. 
If the solution be turbid it is to be filtered; chloride 
of silver perfectly white, and bumid, is then added, 
and the bottle wellshaken up. The chloride of silver 
is dissolved, the solution becomes sellow, and deposits 
a precipitate of the same colour, which must be col- 
lected most carefully. . 

The characters of this powder are—1. When intro- 
duced into regia it is completely dissolved, and 
@ new addition of ammonia, precipitates it. 2. It is 
not fulminating. 3. Lastly, it furnishes gold by the 
galvanic pile—that is tosay, when placed between the 
two poles of one of Bunsen’s elev. »ats. 

Here is produced the most remarkable phenomenon 


—a transformation and a separation simultaneously. 
The ammonia is the dissolvent of the chloride of sil- 
ver, and at the same time the reactive of the metal 
transformed by the chlorine, 


Frxinc Wrep Inpicators.—The proper point to 
fix a wind indicator with arrow and dial. The letter 
N on a wind indicator to a vane should point to the 
polar north, and not in the direction of the compass 
north.’ It is not at all uncommon to find weather- 
cocks set incorrectly; either the variation of tle com- 
pass has not been allowed for, or it has been applied 
the wrong way, thereby doubling the error. The 
variation of the magnetic needle is, this year, at 
Greenwich, 20} deg. W., and the change is; about 
seven minutes annually, decreasing: ‘I'he variation 
may practically be taken’ as 22 deg., or two points, 
westerly, throughout the British Isles. The true 
direction of north is, therefore, to the eastward of 
the magnetic north, here. . All tiat is necessary, tlien, 
to set a vane correctly, at any place in our islanis, 
is to face the compass north, and allow the variation 
towards the right hand; that is, make the north 
pointer of the vane indicate the direction of N.NIB. 
shown by the compass. The secular change in the 
variation of the conrpass at Loudon is shown by tlic 
following table :— 

Yearly rate of 
change. 
deg. min. min. 
1576 sscooceee IL 15 E, 
1622 6 15 E, 
1657 ‘ 0 0 “ 
1672 .. sogl is 2 > 30,-W. 
1720 13 
1765 | crocsopee, 20 
IBID ~ occ aseoes' 24 
1852. «. epedheedes 28s, 18: BY. yaseeg ove 
1865 20 88. W......5.. 
The maximum easterly variation at London is not 
upon record, but it seems probable that it did not muc': 
exceed that in 1576. In 1657; the magnetic needle 
pointed to'the true north in this country. From that 
time it oscillated ‘to the »westward, and attained its 
greatest westerly variation in 1859. 

A Potsonovs Rose.—The German papers state 
that Professor Maschka, of Prague, received a few 
days ago a green robe which had been worn at one of J 
the last balis.at the Court of Vienna, and tlie 
chemical analysis which he made, along with Dr. 
Lerck, showed that two ounces of arsenic were pre- 
sent in that piece of stuff, the length of which was 28 
metres (314 yards), 

Tue consumption of coal, including waste, in the 
United Kingdom, amounts to three times the quantity 
expended in 1845. In the year 1845 the consumption 
in Great Britain, for domestic and all. manufacturing 
purposes, was 31,800,000 tons, and there were ex- 
ported in the same year 1,800,000 tons. In 1865, 
however, there were consumed for domestic and all 
purposes of manufacture 87,000,000 tons, 9,000,000 
tons being exported. 

Tue Moon.—lIt is said that a “day in the moon” 
equals’fourteen of ours, It begins with slow sunrise, 
followed by a brilliant sunshine and intense heat 
(about 212 degs, Fahr.); the sky is intensely black 
(there Leing no atmosphere like ours, to which blue 
sky is due); the staré are visible, and the horizon is 
limited; there is dead silence; the cold in the in- 
tensely black shadow is very great; and there is no 
srial perspective. Thus the moon is no place for man, 
or any animals or vegetables that we know of. ‘lhe 
“night of the moon” (fourteen of our days) begins 
witlr a slow sunset, which is followed,by intense cold 
(about 334 degs below zero). 

Surrs’ Boats.—Sir,—The present agitation for 
for the safety of life-boats in cases of sbip- 
wreck atsea makes me ask how it has .bap- 
poner that the collapsible boats constructed by Mr. 

erthon have been entirely overlooked for so many 
years. His boats fold longitudinally, and four of 
them can bestowed in the space required fot one of 
the ordinary construction. They. are beaitifully 
shaped for sailing, and are unsinkable, even with « 
few holes in:the bottom. They are lowered from 
the ship’sside in their collapsed state, andon touching 
the water open out spontaneously, fit for the crew to 
jump in. They are provided with an inner and an 
outer skin of vulcauized india-rabber, enclosing air 
spaces throughout the entire length, divided ixto 
many se te col ments,» These boats de not 
discharge their water, but their floating powers are so 
great thatthat quality is mot of much importance», 
and might readily be added. Mr. Berthon has con- 
structed several, one, fit to carry a hundred men io 
any sea, at his own expense, During one of his ex- 
hibitions | asked the gentleman if: he had laid his 
plans before the Board of Admiralty. ‘Ou, yes,” 
he replied, “and the answer I got was, that the 
Royal Navy wasnot allowed to carry life-boats, be- 
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cause al! the men would desert in them;” they re- 





ferred him to the merchant service. .The ship 
owners were applied to, and told him they would use 
them if compelled to do so by Act of Parliament, but 
not otherwise, unless he could build them clieaper 
than their ordinary boats ; also that it was not the 
custom in the merchant service to make any pre- 
parations for the mere saving of life unless compelled 
to do so by the legislature. Mr. Berthon’s india- 
rubber skin is of a pecutiar kind, made of successive 
layers of coarse calico cemented wit! rubber, passed 
through warm rollers, and afterwards vulcanized in a 
superior manner. ‘The skin of his large boats is 
three quarters of an inch in-thickness, aud as flexible 
in proportion as glove leather,—I am, &c., Henny W. 
Revevey. 
INHALATION OF CARBONIC ACID. 

We now describe Dr, Demarquay's curious expert- 
ments on man, and wore especially on himself, such 
as he has published iu his  Pueumatologie Médi- 
cale.” 

Having arrived at the conviction that carbonic acid, 
mixed either with oxygen or air, is not atteuded with 
dauger, our author resolved td try the action of these 
artificial atmospheres upon himself. ‘Ehe first mix- 
ture le tried was that of nine parts of oxygen and one 
of carbonic acid. 

The ivhaliog of twenty litres of this mixture pro- 
duced rather an intense sensation of heat throughout 
the chest, but more particularly in the immediate 
vicinity of the epigastrium. ‘I'lis lasted about a 
quarter of an hour. Durin, tle last inlalation the 
face became slightly: flusiied aud breathing quicker, 
notwithstanding our author's desire to breathe 
slowly. A slight healache began to be felt, followed 
by a little vertigo, whicu lasted about two minutes, 
the duration of the whole experiment being only four. 
No perceptible change occurred in the state of the 

ulse. 

Two of Dr. Demarquay’s pupils repeated the ex- 
periment in his preseuce. One of them did not feel 
anything remarkable; but the other, who was of a 
full habit, experienced the above symptoms in a still 
greater degree than our author, 

In a second series of experiments, a mixturo of 
sixteen litres of oxygen an-! four of carbonic acid were 
inhaled. Ln this preportion the acid taste of the gas 
became very perceptible, but was not found disagree- 
able. After a few inhalatious, the epigastrium be- 
came the seat of a strong sensation of heat, radiating 
all over the chest; then came a sort of instinctive 
feeling that the atmosphere iuhaled was not one ap- 
propriated to the systein; tle lungs seemed empty, and 
there was, consequently, a teudency to inhale more 
rapidly, and hence a forced acceleration of the regpira- 
tory motion. 

At the end of the experiment the face was very red, 
the eyes somewhat prominent, and respiration anxious 
and hard; the vertigo, moreover, was stronger and 
more lusting ; the sensation of heat at the epigastrium 
continued for an hour after. ‘The pulse rose from 
seventy-six to eighty-four, but diminished in force 
and fulness, 

The proportion of one of carbonic acid and three of 
oxygen Dr. Demarquay found to be scarcely support- 
able, and nearly produced suffocation; but the pupil 
wlio had been least affected in the previous experi- 
ments bore it extremely well, while the other was 
more affected than Dr. Demarquay. 

There was neither somnolency nor insensibility to 
pain, so that carbonic acid could not be used as an 
anssthetic. 

INTERNATIONAL EXHrBition oF Fist AND WATER 
Propucts In’ France.—'lhe vast importance of the 
products of the sea, rivers, and lakes, both as food and 
for use in the arts, is forcing itself into notice in 
France, where tle Government have organized an 
exhibition illustrative of this, under the presidency ot 
the Minister of Marine and the Colonies, to be held at 
Arcachon, a seaport near Bordeaux, in July next. 
‘They invite, from the seaports of their own country 
and the fishing ports of their maritime neighbours, 
contributions to the exhibition. These are variously 





.classed, and comprehend specimens of cured and pre- 


served fis: for food; oil for use as medicine ; chemical 
products extracted frym scaweed; shell, amber, pearl, 
colouring matter, &c., in connection with art; in- 
dustrial products such as vil, skin, whalebone, sponges 
&c.; marine manures, shell sand, and seaweed 
Another class includes tools and machines for making 
boats, models of fishing-Yoats, of oyster-beds, and of 
salmon-ladders; liucs, ucts, and fishing apparatus, 
aud oyster dredges. , Then there are instraments for 
preserving and smoking fish, with plaus and modeis 
of curing -svadlishmeuts, and descriptions of modes of 
packivu. -"¢ transporting fish. ‘I’here will be col- 
lectiou- ov, Of memoirs on the subject of fish and 
lish sucvare and management,, with plans, charts, 
drawinys, and photograpls. For these, prizes will be 
awarded, according to their respective merits, and the 
cost of transporting the articles for exhibition will be 
borne, either altogether or in part, by the administra- 
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tion of the exhibition. As it is very desirable that 
the important fishery interests of this country should 
be creditably represented, Mr. James Caird, of 3, St. 
James's Square, has been requested by Government to 
act as British Commissioner at the exhibition. This 
géntleman has announced that he will be happy to 
receive and reply to any communication on the subject 
from persons desiring to vontribute to the exhibition. 
The entry of articles is requested by the beginning of 
April, and they must be despatched so ag to teach 
Arcachon by the lst of July. 


FACETIZ. 


Aw Irishman complained of his physician that he 








kept so stuffing him with drugs, that he was sick for 


a week after he was quite well ! 


WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE MERCHANTS? 

Mr. Goods: “What! raise my rent from £100 to 
£150! Its absurd. What do you'expect lam going 
to pay it out of ?” 

Landlord: “ Weil really, I don’t: know ;» but: I've 
jast had ay offer of £150 for it, and thought of course 
I'd see you first, so that you mightehave the first 
chance.” [ How very considerate ! 

Nor Exacriy.—“ Have you been mitch at sea?” 
“Why, no, not exactly; but my “brother “married a 
commodore's daughter.” “Were you eyer abroai’?’’ 
“No, not'exactly ; but my mother’s naniv'wis French.” 

Daorrine a Fee.—A physiciati attending a lady 
several times, had received a couple of guineas each 
visit; at last, wlien lie was going away she gave but 
ene, at which be was surprised, and looking on the 
floer, as if in search of something, she,asked Lim what 
he looked for.—“ I believe, malam,” said ‘he, “ I-have 
dropt # guinea,”—“ No, gir,” replied the ady, *tt's I 
that have dropt it.” 

AN ARTIST. 

“What is your business ?” 

° A desig uc x 

 Abipindcved; then you are a genius.” 

‘4 Pmey say so.” 

‘And apust) be well educated?” 

* Some say so.” 

“And wiint do you design, pray *” 

“I desigu ‘nwking « diving—peacealty U I, can, 
forcibly iftd oust.” 

“ How ?” 

“Lam full of design on. my,fellow-men; and, if 
artiuluess dou't do, J) suppose .2nsheall have to try 
piaio honesty |” 

An Irishman engaged at a drain had” his pick- 
axé raisé@iu the air just as the clock struck’ twelve, 

leterntined to work no more till*aftér dimer, let’ go 
the pieKaxe aud left it hanging’ there, 

YaSxer "Titeimomerer.—A * States” paper says: 
“ Our gi} clear forty dégreés below fothing, 
snd would have gone mach lowes, but ft wasn’t long 

uousl. We bave uo thermometer in this towa, and 
iLerclore it gets as cold agit pleases, 
LLot was asked why, in the hearing 


Ss aveut 


A. CENTALN -u 
ae always continued, to make difficulties, 
4liomgh le was/soelten wrong. . ‘> Why,’ said he,.‘“1 
the Loys whowannot pass awaluut-tree without 
Lorowing sivies dude it, in hope thet auts.may fall.” 

Jaow Lasxstsrer, praising the! hospitality ofthe 
Irish after bis retarn from one of his-trips tothe 
sister Kinygduw)) was-asked if he: bad been in. Cork. 

No,” wepiied the wit; but.d «aw e great. many 
virawings of it.” 

Bavuance ov Evins. It is a painfal thing,” said 
Jones;) who bad been deceived, “ torhave pretended 
friends, and to tad them! out.” “'Yes/’said Brown, 
*but-tlat can happen seldom. The plague of tife is 
that you are always liable to find them at home.” 

Gatkick AND Tux Doc.—A story is narrated of 
Garrick, when ‘acting the mad scene in the tragedy of 
“Lear.” ‘In the days of Garrick wigs were worn by 
everybody, and a portly butcher, owniog one of those 
hirsute appendages, and a very large mastiff; ‘had 
nianned ‘to squeeze into the theatre with both, and to 
get a front svat in the pit, ‘close to the box at the side 
of the orchestra; tlie theatre was crammed to the eeil- 
ing and the weather intensely warm, and the buteber 
was inconvenienced sadly by his wig, of which he re- 
lieved his hewd, but for’some time puzzled as'to its 
furtier disposition. He, however, caught sight of 
Dog ‘Tray, crouched close to the wall, and looking 
at Lis master with savage benignity, whereupon up 
went the wig on the dog’s head, who “ok it as 
kindly as if he bad been a newly-v urrister. 
While, however, the whole house was asfixed 
with the sublimity of Garrick’s imperso -s.ivun of 
the maniac king addressing imaginary bei..s; amid 
storm and darkness, on a wide and desolate’ heatli, 
Tray suddenly rose on bis hind ‘legs, and unseen by 


his pttrs ‘on I 


al CUUSES, 


ven bike 


the ‘wrehestra’ ruil 





and surveyed from beneath his wig Garrick with the 
utmost gravity. Gartick had just’ come to‘ the 
passage ashe caught the dog’s ‘eye. “I'll talk a 
word with this same learned I'heban.”’ What is your 
study?” He managed to utter thesentence with due’ 
gravity, but found it impossible to maintain it, and 
fascinated by the dog’s steady gaze, burst into a fit of 
laughter of the most uprosrious: character. The 
audience took} this as aac resdiug, and the ‘house 
rang with applause. The actors om ihe atage surveyed 
Garrick and each other with, amazement, which was 
heightened by the prolongation ofy the peale of 
laughteriand delirious pointing of the fingers towards 
the pit. *At.length they perceived the cause of: the 
interruption, and all the performers) joined in the 
laughter; and in pointing to! the butcher, who sat 
with ‘the utmost gravity, believing the ‘whole of the 
pantomime to be part .of'\the regular performance, 
After atime the whole house, except the butcher,’ be- 


j'came aware of the matter, and a gentleman in: the 


orchestra box, by way of putting an eud to it, seize 
the wig, and threw it among the mbsicians. ‘Tray 
bounded after it, ding! the icians) flying; in 
all directions. Tio go on with the scene, was: out of 
the quéstion, and the dropping of the curtain: became 
absolutely necessary to the restoration‘ef order. 





POWER OF A PUNCTATION POINT» 
I saw a pigeon making bread ; 
I saw a girl conrposed of thread ; 
Leaw a towel one mile square ; 
I saw a meadow in the air ; 
I saw a rocket walk a-mile; 
I saw a pony make a-file ; 
Esaw a blacksmith in-a box; 
I saw an orange kill an ox; 
I saw a butcher made-of steel; 
 Esaw a penknife dance a reel ; 
[ saw a sailor twelve feet:high ; 
I saw a ladder ina pie, 
Isaw an apple fly away ; 
i saw-a sparrow making hay; 
I saw'a farmer like a dog; 
I saw apuppy mixing grog ; 
I saw three men whosaw. these too; 
And. will confirm: whatd tell you. 
Yote.-—To make this-read right; oshiftthespoiat at 
the end ofeach line to:the noun’in*the! same line— 
pigeon, girl, towel, &c. 

It is.said that Mra. Stephens, this Heyd Centre's 
bétter-half—though a better-half to him. is not saying 
much that is complimentary to a body—wrote to the 
governor of the gaol where her lord and master had, 
beén ‘confined; ‘but got too quickly out of ‘his confine- 
ment, ‘to ask the said governdr of the gaol to bei good 
enough ‘to let ‘her have Mr. S portmanteau 
which hé léft behind in ‘his Kutry to’ leave’ The. 
‘reply has been ‘the’ temorous but ‘sharp one;*that it 
‘willbe retarned ‘witht pleasure to Mr) Stephens 60 his - 
mu&king # ‘personal application. , 

THE REFORM BILL IN. A. NUTSHELL. 


Here’s.a Vote for the County. to every. fourteen 
Pounds: holding, a let, down: from fifty : 
One. hundred. and seventy thousand, L.ween, 
To:the rank. of electors ‘twill lift ye. 
Chorus.—Let the Bill »pass, 
'T will enfranchise. the mass, 
But I'll warrant it.won't.satisfyrany class! . 
Here’s a Savings’ Bank Suffrage, a*tiotion sbsurd, 
I've a notion’twill meet small approval ; 
Here's a Fratichise for Lodgers“-bat mind, not-a word 
About maxkiug dow seats'for removal. 
Chorus.—Let thé Bill pas, & 


All householders now by’ the’ratepaying clause, 
Sixty thousand or so, who aré kept out, 
The Bill will enfranchisebut is‘theré tio cause 
Why sottie ¢lose boroughs ought to be'swept out ? 
Chorus.— Let the Bill pass, &c. 
For a Seveu: Pound Rental the-Bill gives.a vote, 
Which may’please our friend, Bright, and his party : 
Butthe best of.reformers row not in his boat, 
And the cry for Reform is not hearty. 
Cherus.—Let. the Bill, pass, &c.—Punch, 


WaxNinG TO AMATEUR GARDENERS.—A worthy 
householder called upon a seedsman in a neighbourin 
town, and complained that the enion seed which he had 
purchased was worthless, not one. of the expected 
plants ‘having made an appearance: above »ground. 
The merchant looked serious, and:said, “Are yousure 
you did not sow them wrong side up ?” 

Honour To A Mayor.—“ Warehatii of the Cupola” 
is, it seems, laudably afxious'that the’ world should 
judge it rightly. All thatthe ’Mayor, Mr. Filleter, 
did about the application “to the Prince’ of Wales fur 
seven pounds, was‘ done out of the Mayor's own 
head. it seemis too that Mr’'Pilleter, as also piight 
have been expected, ts quite utreotiscious’ of the snub 
‘from! MTartboroutrh ‘Tousd) and says,“ iy nore sort 


‘| enidtw ' 


} the balls at Brule 


|| enough to invite us to, 


‘sible, gentlemanly letter I néver read. ‘It is worth 
£5 at least merely to know under what excellent in- 
‘fluences, and in what very good companionship tho 
eldest son of out Sovereign Queen Victoria is placed.” 
Well, here are five potinds out of'the seven, and wo 
are delighted to be able to add, that H.R-H: the Prince 
of Wales, as representing our Sovereign, Queen 
Victoria, has‘not been pleased to signify the slightest 


objection td Mr. Filleter’s taking, in commemoration 
of his intellectual demonstrations on this occasion, 
an addition to his’ present name, aud being known for 
the aeay by the style’ and title of Mr. Filleter Veal. 


LORD PALMERSTON AND EX-GOVERNOR ALLEN, 


Ex-Goyernor Allen, of Louisiana, who is now re- 
siding in the city of Mexico, and engaged in editiug 
the, Mexican Times, relates in. bis journal the following 
incident;in his visit to Loudon in 1859.:— 

|\Driving. rapidly. up. the. Strand, we met a man 
) walking very briskly, whom. we..took:to be our-friend 
(Prescott. .We stopped the hansom, leaped out, and 
immediately overtook him. 

Walking side by side with him for some dis- 
tance, and having eyed him very closely, we were 
sure that we had jour mian;~so turning sharply 
around, we slapped him heavily on the shoulder, and 
said : 

“How are you, old. fellow? You don’t know me, 
do you?” 

rig gentleman. gave me a, freezing stare, ané 
said : 

“No, sit, I don’t know you.” 

We gave him another familiar slap, and said : 

“ ; is it possible’ ‘you’ lave” forvdtten me? 
Have’you ‘never been ‘to mn “Ttouge?”’ Don't you 

a oer ‘Don't ‘you ‘récoll¢ét ‘ont ball at 
Brule’s Landing?” Look at’ mé' ‘well. Don’t you 
hoo A?” Sn 
' With great.sang froid he replied at once : 

is sir, I have meyer been at Baton Rouge; | 
don’t know Dau Hickey; I don’t: know,anything about 
"3 Landing. I, have: looked at you 

svell ; I don’t know A——-” 

eee ai was 4 us Pe ejsicis We :drew. back, 
and thinking, might. possibly ; be a. brother o' 
juricionit 4: Ereametae said ; y 

Sir, be kind enough. to.telt me your name 2” 

He said quietly : 
“ is Palmerston.” 

“What, Lord Palmerston?” 

* “The.same?” , Y 
We took off our. hat, and said 

“My lord, pardon 5 2 this rudeness, Iam a 
American travelling for information, and, -pleasure, 
and took you for.one of .ouxr.countrymen,,an old 
friend /of, mine.” , _... -, 

‘We, shall. peres forget the, quizzical amile that 
eee upon his open, nianly features when; he re- 
plied: , 

“No tgatter—mi 

A little conversation 


sed,.in which he was kind 
and see him, 
, Maxamitazan | is, said to.-bera edesoendant of the 
Cesars. _ Ho is certainly,tho seize of México. 

*I'tu give that girta piees of my mind!” exclaime! 


‘hatcertaim young fellow. “I wowldn’t,”s“replied Lis 


uncle, ‘you've mone'to épare.” 
'" PAYE krow why that old-fashioned pistol of grand- 


| pa’s ia ‘called w horse pistol.” Why, my son?” “ Be- 


‘cause it Kitks so |” 
_.. “Tsay, Brown, whata close shaver Jones is—why, 
he'll squabble about a peiny!” “ Well what if be 
does ?” said Brown;,‘\the less.one sq es. about the 
better.” 

A: Patient, LAp.—'! Ben” eaid)a father, the other 
day, I'm: busy now,-butassponas Ivcan get time | 
mean to give you a fogging.” ,..)\ Don's burry, yoursel! 


»} pay” replied he, “ d,can pwait.” 


PLAYING WITH HORNETS. 

‘T'wo mischievous, boys were playing on the banks 
of ‘a river. A cboat-load (Of passengers landed near 
by. One of the party, “4 sportsman, found .a hornet’ | 
nest hanging ,to the limo of atree, He shot, at tle 
limb, cutting it off, ‘the nest falling ‘to the grouud. 
“After some little chat among the party as to the pro- 


& | priety of keeping a distance from thé nest, a geutle- 


man said‘ he would give a shilling to any one. that 
would godnd pick up the iiést. . “The older of the boys 
stepped forward and ‘aid: 

“Give me the money, sir, and I -will pick it up.” 

The money was given him, and he approaclicd the 
nest, while the crowd of anfused passengexs were 
chuckling over the anticipated fun of seeing. tlie greely 
boy ‘get. stung by’ the borhéts. ’ Bat thé ‘tables vere 
soon turned, and the laugh on’ the other side ; for tue 
boy Seized the’ end of the Iihb, and ‘swinging the ust 
in’ tlie “air, started on ‘@ keeh Tun straight for the 





crowd,. who,’ as soon’ as “they Gdald “ compreien 
‘We’ sitiation,” started on a’ ptoniiseddus rua in tie 
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opposite direction... Some. screamed, others cursed 
the boy, butall ran fordearlife, whilethe lightfooted 
boy wasevery moment nearing the affrighted passen- 
gers. At length the hindmost man—a big, corpulent 
fellow—completely gave out, and turning upon the 
boy. with uplifted: hands and appealing countenance 
called out: 

“Hold-on, boy! for mercy’s sake, hold on! It’s 
thé best joke 1 ever saw; but I can’t run any 
further!” 

Pregupices:are like rats, and a man’s. mind like 
a trap; they get in easily, and then, perhaps, can’t get 
out at all. 

A YounG couple had been married by a quaker, and 
after the ceremony. he remarked to the husband, 
“ Priend, thou art now at the end of thy troubles.” 
A few weeks after, the young man came to the good 
minister, boiling over with rage (his wife was.a regular 
vixen), “I thonght you told me that I was.at the 
end of my troubles?” “So I did, friend, but. 1 did 
rot say which end !” 

HOBBIES. 


Artist; Great tveat on Monday night, wasn't it?” 

Politician: “ Oh, yaas, were you thar? I thought 
Gladstone surpassed himself weally—his perwowation 
was magnific——” 

Artist : “Oh, he, but I’m speaking of Joachim ‘and 
the Kreutzer Sonata at tlie Monday ! ; 

Politician: “Haw!” | Subject dropped. |—Punch, 

OUT OF PLACE. 4 

Mrs. pte “You go te ehurgh with’ us this: 
morning, Mr; Pippins ?” 2 

Mr. Pippins: “‘ Kaw, weally, tha-anks,, 20! I 
weally.shouldn’t imow a soul there !”"—Punok. 


A TRAIN OFF THE LINE. 
Train—Tramway Train, who, because we wouldn't 
have his tramway in England, has railed at ng ever 
since—has taken to Fenianism ; a capital subject, for 
his ravings, since it is sheer nonsense—the only thing 
he can talk. The report of the gathering at which 
he spouted ends curiously—“The meeting then 
adjourned, and it being, made known .that.,Mr, 
O'Mahoney bad lost his pocket-book, and »several, 
others their watches, three cheers were given for the 
Irish republic, and the hall vacated.” Wesuppose-the 
robberieg were considered as a proof of the spread of 
the principles of the Irish. republicans. —Fun, 

Nature axp Art.—Miss Muffit thinks there must 
be some reason for Mr, Fitz-Madder looking at her so 
earnestly, So there is, But he is only . thinking 
whether her position would do'for his academy _pic- 
ture of “ Julia and the Woodrobin.”— Fun. 

Tue Latest Taine asour. THE, Lions.—Certain 
unbelievers having stated that Sir Edward Landseer 
has not -yet begun to model the Nelson lions, we have 
much pleasure in being able to contradict the 
rumour. . The great artist, has got.as far as the paws 
—which would seem likely to prove long.—Fun. 

HIGHLY, FLATTERING. 

Trritated Gent: “ Now then; young ’un, what. are 
you a-starin” at?” 

Intelligent Newsvendor (continusng to, look fixedly.at 
1. G.): “ Oh, nothin’, sir. I was, only a-gazin’ into 
wacapcy !"-—Fum. 

—_—_—— 

M. Jopty, in,a paper recently addressed to the 

French Academy of -Sciences, gives the results, of 


some interesting experiments on the vitality of the.) 


leaves of different plants. The main conclusion he 

arrived at was, that depriving a leaf of oxygen and 

keeping it in the dark, will ial it.in a few.hours. 
Lowpow Arr.—At the-last meeting of the Mange. 


chester Literary and Philosophical Socfety, held ~ on | 


the 20th alt,, a paper was read.‘ On Air from ., off tlie 
Atlantic, and from some London Law Courts,” bythe 
President. The speci of air collected by Mr. 
Fryer-when on his way to the West Indies, and those 
collected in Antigua, are worth remarking, as. the, 
first agrees with the figures obtained previously, when, 
examining. air‘on the seashore and open heaths of 
Scotland, where: the highest: average was obfajned;' 
and the second agrees: with the numbers nae 
in more inhabited_ but not closely inhabited places. 
Those from a law court are interesting ; they are the 
nost deficientin oxygen of any ‘epecimens found by 
me during. the day in:inhabited places above ground: 
The firsé is almost exactly the same as the average 
found) inthe. eurrents of galleries in -mictalliferons 





tnines ; thaf fromthe lantery isnearly tho -aneas pre | 


specimens found close to the shafts of the same aig 
meaning of couxse the average of many specimeys 

have not knownawmy mills.or. workshops. so defigient. 
inalr. Iconsider @ room bad when it Joses 1,000, 
and <shep bad-when they -lose 2,000 of 
Oxygen. ont ofeanilliom parts.7hereithe loss is.actaally 
6,00? lest Thats theparlwohLo72%. “Phe circamstance 


cy 


»gum sandarach, three-quarters 0 





is strange, and.I hope unusual, A scientific friend 
happened to call my, attention to it and wished me to 
examine the ‘air. The moisture from the window 
wae collected and there were several ounces obtained 
and more might have been easily found. It was per- 
spiration. in great part, the smell of it was distinct. 
It is putrefying, and decolourises more. permanganate 
now than it did at first. Mere change of air will not 
purify a room like this—a current must pass through 
it for -a long time until complete oxidation~ takes 
place. 





TO: SPRING. 
Sprixe, Spring, hither you come, ° 
Warming the hearts icy winter has stung, 
Bidding. earth's chilling blasts flee away; 
Gilding the land with the sun's golden light, 
Painting afresh the scenes that were bright, 
Clothing nature neglected so gay. 
Spring, Spring; hither ye fling 
Winds that breathe softly—lightly sing, 
Caressing the woods ag they go; 
Bringing the strains of the cuckoo's call, 
Notes long estranged from,the mantled hall, 
To echo the vale through and through. 
Spring, Spuing, hither ye stray, 
Glad’ning all hearts that ye meet on the avay, 
A sweet welcome greeting from all. 
The milkmaid sings with a blithesome song, 
And the plonghboy, whistles as plodding along ; 
All cheerfully answer.thy call. 
Spring, Spring, hither,ya flow, 
Causing the trees, and the blossoms,te glow) 
And the meadows look blooming again; 
Bidding the long frozen streamlet, steal 
Down the rough glen with a musical rill, 
And smilingly gleam o'er the plain. 
Spring, Spring, onward. ye go, 
Decking the meads .with.the flowers,ye throw, 
Bearing the new year's birth ; 
Revealing to eye midst all thy gems— 
| Midst all thy emerald diadems— 


The hand that fram’d the earth. G. ©. 8. 





GEMS. 


Tue high-minded ‘and the low-minded come in con- 
tact without mixing, like oil and water. 

He is a great simpleton who imagines, that the 
chief power of, wealth is to:supply wants. In ninety- 
nine cases,out of a hundred it creates more wants than 
it supplies. 

Success 1s Lire.—Self-help alone makes a man 
succeed. If he has confidence in himself he may 
déspise the world, because he is sure to get on by. his 
own determination to succeed. 

Taw Wes.or Lirze.—We sleep, but’ the loom of 
life never stops; and the pattern which was weaving 
when the sun, went down. is weaving when.it;comes. 
up to-morrow. 

Goop Humovur.Good humour is tle clear blue 


‘sky of. the soul, on which every star of talent will 


shine more clearly, and the sun of genius encounter 
no. Vepours; in. his; passage. *Tis the most exquisite 
beauty of a.fine face; a redeeming grace in a homely. 
one. It is like the green in a landscape, harmonizing 
with every colour, mellowing the glories of the bright, 
and ‘softening the hue of the dark; or like a flute in 
a full concert of instruments, a sound not at first dis- 


‘covered, by.the.ear, yet. filling up the breaks in. the 


concerd withvits.deep melody. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 


“rT 

’ | Gon. Lacquer. —Put.into, a clean, four-gallon, tia 

one pound of- ground turmerio, one and a half ounces 

of gamboge, three and a half posers of powdered 
a 


pound of shellac, 
and two gallons of spirits of wine. When. shaken, 
dissolved,..and, strained, add, one pint of turpentine 


‘varnish, well. mixed. 


Furysiture Potisn.—New wood is often, French- 
polished,, Ox, the followiug may,be tried :+-Melttliree 
or: four piecesof sandarach, each the size of.awadout, 
add one pint of boiled oil, and boil towether for:one 
hour, While cooling add one.drachm of Venice, tur+ 
pentine, and if too thick a little oi} of turpenting alse. 
Apriy this over the furniture, ‘and. after some hours 
rus 1b, off; rub,the furniture daily, without applying 
fresh. varnish,: expeet. about. once. in two» months, 
Water does not-injure’ this polish, and any stain or 
scratch may be again covered, which: cannot be done 
with Prepeb pers. . 

Cirarren: HANDS.--Chappad | hands, are,annaying 
alwaysi... Theysmay.in a great measyre, be prevented: 


by using very little soap. if any, keeping it on as 
briefly as possible, washing it off clean, and then 
finishing the washing with water to whist. a lrtle 
vinegar is added—a teaspoonful to @ pint of clear 
water will answer. This neutralizesany alkali of the 
soap left on the skin, and gives it a: soft feeling, 
while it stops the destruction of the cuticle, and 
saves clapping. Diluted vinegar is also good as a 
final washing after shaving the face, as it also saves 
the skin and prevents the alkali from bleaching the 
whiskers: A little tallow or even lard, tlinly applied 
at night, or when going out into the cold air, to the 
hands.and face, and well ruobed off if necessary, goes 
fat towards preventing further chapping, and pro- 
motes'the-healing of the cracks already formed. 


STATISTICS. 


Coat IN jrAxce.—The productiongof coal in 
France has ¢reatly increased) within: the | last \ten 
years :— 

Metrical.G.;intals. 
72,257 305 
79,017 567 
73,525,674 
74,825.718 
80,391,084 
84,000,090 
94,000,000 
105,944,000 

1864 111,006,009 
1865 by 113,000,000 

The demand fs eqiial to the supply; which exphi_. 

the firmness of prices, with a teudency to a further 

rise... The .price of iron, in Paris varies from 218 

frances to 220 francs. the ton, 210, francs at Lyons, 225 

franes in the South, and, from 215 francs to 218 francs 

in the West. Swedish iron is:quoted at 350 franc 
the ‘ton at Bordeaux. : 

Spirirs ror Consumrrion 1x 1865.—In the year 
1865, 20 625,308. gallons, of home-made spirits paid 
Excise duty ia the United Kingdom as intended for 
beverage, an increase of more than 400,000 gallons 
over the quantity in 1864. The increasé.occurred in 
Ireland. The quantity distilled in Ireland on which 
duty was paid in Ireland, with the excess of import 
over export, amounted. to 4,512,369 gallons as against 
4,090,119 gallons in 1864. 8,698,762 proof gallons 
of rum were. imported into,the United Kingdom in 
1865~,and, retained for home consumption, and 
2,466,394 gallons of brandy, making the whole quan- 
tity of spirits for consumption 26,990,464 gallons in 
1865, as against 20,248,530 gallons in 1864. 


Tn 1856 itamountedto | 1... 006 
1857 eds baw kee 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Her Mavesry is expected to make ‘a spring trip to 
Balmoral in May. 

Ir is said that a :monument to the memory of the 
King of the Belgians is to be erected in the Chapel 
Royal, Windsor. 

From,1851 to 1861 the population of Canada in- 
creased at a greater rate than even that of the United 
States.. The increase was, 36 per cent, 

Ir is said that the Queen means to settle £12,000 
a year-on Princess Helena, so that the young couple 
will have £18,000 a year.to begin life witi, 

In 1666 tea was sold in London for 60s. per pound, 
which ‘cost in Batavia from ‘2s.'6d. to 3s. 6d. per 
pound, It continued at this price til 1707. Green 
tea was not used till 1715. 

A sornr of. Tussaud Museum, has, been opened on the 
Boulevards:in Paris. The Chamber of Horrors con- 
sists ef a cellar in which are exhibited the judieia} 
implements of torture of tle fifteenth century applied 
to modern wax. 

A sEcoND: very important. disgovery. of ,coal, has 
been made in the eastern island of the Falkland Isles. 
The coal is highly bituminous, and promises to bean 
excellent flaming coal for steamers. 

We: hearthat the Prince de Joinville is in., treaty 
with Mr: James Oampbeli, of Hampton.Court, for the 
purchase of Cardigan House, Richmond “The house 
in.question was the residence-of the late Miss Roberts, 
who purchased it from Lord Oardigan: | It wasiat one 
tiine,in the .possession of George 1V., wien. Prince 
Regent, It adjoins. the Marquis, ef .Lansdowne’s 
house. 

Tn average annual cost por: volunteer, as shown 
by the. estimates, is a little ander £2, to: which should 
ibe added. £1,.woxe for, arms, and. ammunition, making 
‘a total chargeof £3) »Theaverage cost ofthe yeo~ 
many is abeve £6 per mun, ormore-tiamdorble) The» 
cost, of themilitia per Lien] is probabty about fourfold 
(that of the voluuteers, and that of the regulans about 





twentyfold. 
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NUTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Constant Rraprr.—The case is so complicated as 
stated by you, that you would do well to consult a solicitor. 

Misé Neverr.ixcy offers herself matrimoniglly. She is 
nineteen, 5 ft., has hazel eyes, light brown hair, well domes- 
ticated, and would make a good wife. 

Biaxcur, twenty-five, 5 ft. in height, with dark curly bair 
and blue eyes, wishes to correspond matrimonially with a 
fair gentleman. 

E. C.—No lawyer woul! advise on your case uatil after 
careful perusal of the documents. Twenty years .adverse 
possession bars a claim. 

Eva B., eighteen, an only child, in the middle station of 
life, 44. lim, in height, hazel eyes and black hair, would 
like to correspond with a dark gentleman. Carle de visite 
requested. 

M. B. T. wishes to correspeg 1 with a young gentleman of 
good education, fair complexion, about 5ft, aged twenty ; 
is good looking, has dark brown hair and eyes, is. sweet 
seventeen, and wiskes ior a good husband. 

E. R. W. wishes to correspond with a young gentleman of 
cook understanding, dark complexion, about 5ft. din. in 
height, aged twenty-one. “E.R. W.” is good looking, fair, 
with light blue eyes, 5 ft. Jin, in height, and eighteen. 

Zoxnze Karr. tho is seventeen, with dark eyes, curly 
hair, fair complexion, is in want of a husband. She is 
ehoroughly domesticated, and would make a loving and 
affectionate wile. 

Awaut and Ex.es, two friends, would like to correspond 
with the sons of two tradesmen. “ Annie” is tall and very 
fair. “Ellen” bas dark hair and eyes; both are educated 
and domesticated. 

Lizzir, a widow, twenty-eight, without encumbrance, 
wouki like to correspond matrimonially with a gentleman 
older than herself. She is fair, blue eyes, middie height, 
moderately good looking, domesticated, and a cheerful 
con panion, 

Buve-evep Next and Gresy Brit would be happy to cor- 
respond and exchange cartes with two young gentlemen 
from eighteen to twenty. Both dre of medium heigbt, pretty, 
and domestic. Handwriting) would be improved by more 
care. 

A. ©. M.—If our correspondent will kindly favour us with 
a legible copy of his sonnet, “ Parting,” it shall receive our 
beet consideration. Incomprehensible as it is at present, we 
should do beth “A.C. M.”-and ourselves an injustice by 
offering un opinion as to its merits. ~ 

F. L., who is in want of a wife, will be happy to correspond 
with a lady not over twenty-two, good looking, and with 
about 100. a year, “FP. I.” is twenty-three, considered 
handsome, about 6 ft. 1 in. in height, and well proportioned. 

Omrca, twenty, 5ft. ‘Sin. in height, with dark complexion, 
considered yery good looking, aud possessing a small 
income, which will increase when heis of age, is desirous 
of meeting matrimonially with a young lady about eighteen; 
one possessing @ small income preferred. 

Lvuaecrse, who wishes to obtain a situation as dresser to 
an actress, had better advertise her desire and qualilications 
in apewspaper. If.“ Lurline’s” qualilcations be as,stated, 
there is little doubt that by making her desire known/in the 
propec quarter, she will be successful. 

N. W. Y¥.—You have a remedy in the Divorce Court, on 
proof of the adultery and desertion. You may sue in 
Chancery for maintenance, or summon him at a police 
court. You had better consult some respectable practitigner, 

A Constant Reaper desires to know the necessary quali- 
fications for an appointment as an Oilicer or tide-waiter in 
the Custom Mouse? A good character, fair handwriting, 
some knowledge of arithmetic, and the interest of a Member 
of Parliament. 

Eowarp Summers.—The burnish on bright steel is given, 
by polishing upon a leaden wheel. We kuow of no black 
polish used on wrought steel, except the domestic black 
lead, to be obtained at any oil shop. There is a method of 
blackening the exterior of iron work by gas tar. 

Annis and Maxy.—The former, who is nineteen, tall, with 
a clear, olive complexion, dark eyes, and considered hand- 
some, wishes for a husband, tall, aud not over thirty, 
* Mary,” who is eighteen, fair, with auburn hair, hazel eyes, 
and good looking, wouhl like to correspond with a gentle- 
man talland dark. Both have money. 

Letizia and Bessiz, nineteen and twenty, are desirous of 
entering matrimonially into a correspondence with two 
gentlemen. “Letitia” (to use her own words) ignores 
flattery, and wishes to be thought plain and unassuming. 
In person she is tall and slight, has dark hair, blue eyes, 
with features of Grecian mould In disposition most amiable. 
Owing to a reverse of circumstances in her family, she has 
no fortune, her only recommendation being her beauty and 


hang in loose profusion over a neck of marble purity; eyes 
t I 


lunatic than an attempt at tion. Attempts have 
b I d ‘since théy have been reduced from the 








of azure blue, atid a mouth of expressive ‘sw 

temper and disposition she is sweet and submissive, with 
most eagaging manners. Should any gentleman wish to 
enter into .correspondence With either of the aboye named 
ladies, he will dud in each all the qualities for rendering a 
home huppy. 

W. L.P., nineteen, 5ft. 7in. in height, with light com. 
lexiou, brown hair, blue eyes, and errs ag very good 
goking, possessing an income, would like to correspond 
mMatrimonialiy with a young lady from seventeen to twenty, 
of medium height, good looking, possessing .a small 
income, Cartes to be exchanged. 

Arice and Macpse are cousins; the former is seventeen, 
with fair complexion, hazel eyes, brown hair, and 5 ft. lin: 

in height. The latter bas fair hair, blue eyes, is eighteen, 
and 5ft. diy. in height. Both being accomplished and with 
domestic habits, wodld like to correspond matrimonially 
with two mechanics. Cartes exchanged. 


Newry and Jeysy, friends, wish to correspond with two 
Joung gentiemen about the age of twenty-two. “Nelly” is 
of the medium height, with hazel eyes, brown bair, and 
considered pretty. “Jenny” is petite, ladylike, and good 
looking, with dark hair and eyes, and fair complexion; Hoth 
about the age of seventeen, The gentlemen niust be fair, 
with good prospects, but not particulanas to height. Caries 
to be exchanged. Handwriting good. ~ 

A. H.J., who is twenty, 5ft. Gin. in height, dark, con- 
sidered good looking, the son of a respectable tradesman, 
aud heir to some property, would like to correspond with-a 
young lady not more than nineteen or twenty. She must 
be well educated, industrious, and qualified for any house- 
hold duties, with a fortune, good tempered, aud good lookia. 
Cartes to be exchanged. } 


BEAUTIFUL SEA. 


Beautiful Sea! thy restless waves, 
As they foaming break on the sounding shore; 
Murmuring ever a sad refrain, 
Ceaselessly o'er and o'er; 
Seem to be whispering, Beautiful Sea! 
Whisp’ring ever their story to me. 


In the summer day, "neath @ cloudless sky, 
When thy billows merrily play, 
And sunbeanis dauce on their sunny crests, 
Making gems of the glittering spray ; 
They seem to be whispering, Beautiful Sea! 
Whisp'ring ever their story to me. 


Or, as the sun, ‘neath the western wave, 
Sinks at the close of the weary day, 
Flooding thy breast with a holy light, 
That dtfully, glimmering, dies away. 
They seem to be whispering, Beautiful Sea! 
Whisp'ring ever their story to me. 


Then, when thé moon's mystériows Tight” 
With silver tips each rolling wave, 
Or when the “Storm King” rides abroad, 
And darkling waters mildly rave ; 
Still are they whispering, Beautiful Sea! 
Whisp'ring ever their story to me. J.E. 


Mapg.tve would like to correspond with a gentleman 
matrimonially. She is twenty years of age, with dark hair 
and eyes, musical, and considered good looking, fully 
d mesticate!, and agreeable. “Madeline” has an income 
of 300/ a year; would like the gentleman to be fond’ of 
home, and also mixing in good society, as she bas been 
accustomed to it always. Cartes to be exchange 

Cicgro would like to correspond matrimonially. with a 
young lady under twenty. She must be good looking, good 
tempered, fond of home, and calculated to'make a man 
happy; money no object, “Cicero” is twenty-two; 6f in 
height, with brown curly hair, slight moustache and 
whiskers, dark eyes, consideted very good looking, good 
tempered, fond of home, atid possessing an income of 500/. 
ayear. Cartes to be exchanged. 

A. Y¥. and A. O. (two friends), living in Cornwall, wish to 

correspond with two. youngladies. “A. Y.” is twenty-one, 
5 ft 5in. in height, dark hair and eyes, “A. O,” is twenty, 
5ft. 5$in. in height, blue eyes, and ‘dark brown hair 
“AY.” and “A. 0." hope this may lead to an honourable 
courtship with some fair correspondent of Tuz Lonxvow 
Reaver. : 
° Bessie Lixcoun should try. the recipe given in reply to 
« Impatient Lizzie.” “ Bessie” desires to know whether the 
following recipe for the face and hands is good. Oil. of 
myrrh } an ounce, oil of benz. 4 ounces, oif of tartar 1 ounce, 
oil of sprkenard 4 an ounce. Can any of our readers answer 
the question. The colour of “ Bessie's” hair verges upon, 
without quite reaching, auburn. S 

Nicuoxas, rather tall, twenty, would be glad to have 
an introduction to some tall young lady about eighteen. 
“*Nicholas” is of steady habits and fond of home, and of 
course would prefer one simiflarly disposed. “ Nicholas” 
does not intend marrying at preseut, not being in a position 
to warrant such a step. Any young lady that would not 
object to, becoming friendly on--theae terms, “ Nicholas” 
would be delighted to hear from, 

A Rauway Servanr.—The best wash for the head is the 

yolk of egg. Rub it well in, wash off with coldsoap and 
water; finally pour clear cold water upon the head. ‘ Use 
the bath frequently (under medical advice if there be any 
constitutional disorder). Scurf commonly, follows  ring- 
worm, but mature tends to conquer the difficulty ; in fact, 
the excretion of scurf is nature's own method of getting rid 
of a superfluity. You may assist her operations, but do uot | 
strive to check them. 
*Ivratrent Lizziz.—To whiten the hands, mild emollient 
soaps, or those abounding in oil, should alone be used. The 
strong, course kinds of soap, or those abounding in aliali, 
should be rejected, as they render the skin roagh, dry, and 
brittle. The use of a little chloride of lime and warm ‘water 
imparts a delicate whiteness to the skin, but should bé only 
oceasionally used, and should be well washed off with. a 
little, warm water to remove the odour. 


questionable dignity of high treason, and the cowaris, 
instead..of being sentenced to be hanged,, drawn, and 
Suarces. are My ayes and soundly flogged at intervals. 

us, it appears that even the most morbid mindéd criminals 
can see no glory in corporeai puisucnent . The Natefu! 
crime of garotting seers to be ou the wang from the same 
wholesome punishment being administered. The life of 
Louis Puhiliipe was attempted seven times, 2, in 1833, 
i835, 1835 again, 1836, 1836 again, 1540, 1846, amd 1846 again. 
Five attempts have been mAde on the life of the present 
French Emperor, viz.: 1852, 1853, 1555, 1855 again, and 1858. 

G. L. N. &.--For advice for: your: Geaf:and dumb child, 
apply to Dr. Yearsley, 75, Saville Row, Regent Street, W. 
No doubt, like other members of his liberal and philanthropic 
profession, he devotes certain hours daily, regularly, to the 
gratuitous, aid of the poor: Or» take the child to the Deut 
and Damb Asylum, Old Kent Read,/S.E., for the education 
end proyision of deaf and dumb children, who are admis- 
sible only between the ages of eisht-and-a-half and eleven- 
and-a-half. Application should be made to the secretary. 

Pacro.—For a list of the directors of the New River Com. 
pany, you had better apply to l'rederivk Joylis, Esq., Secre- 
tary, New River Office, near Sadler's Wells;'E.C. ‘This 
scheme, the first to supply London with water-on @ vast 
scale, was suggested and carried out by Sir Hugh Myddleton, 
at the time a man of great wealth,’ It reaches from Amwell, 
in Hartigniahire, to. Islington, and was opened.on Niehac!- 
mas day, 1613, after being in progress live years. Although 
the shares in this’ company are ndic, we bblieve; ‘of ulmos: 
fabulous value, the scheme nearly ruined its: public-spirited 
projector. By way of compensation, however, -he was 
raised toa bareneicy, and died im 1656, leavinga handsom. 
legacy to the Goldsmith's Company, of which he was a 
member. 

Communicatioss Recuivep :— 

P, P. P., thinking possibly that“ b. 8!" might suit him for 
awife,woulldiketo receive her carte, aud would send be 
his ig return. “P. P. P.” has beeu-in business, though he 
is an any at present, but he is fond of ome. 

W. P. would like to'vorrespoid with a view to matrimony 
with “ Rate,"if slic be in earnest!) He isitwenty-eiy ht, 
5 ft. 4$in. in height, dark complexion, and in receipt of a 
good income. Cartes‘exchuifyel n 

HJ. U.., would like to correspond witha view to matri- 
mehy gith “Kate.” [s twenty-ive,, tal, with dark. curly 
hair afl whiskers. Cartés exchanged, ‘ 

Magia L. Would be happy to correspond With “E.R. Ww." 
She is) niueteen, fairy, with light brown hair; hazel eyes, 
5 ft. Lin, in height, aud woul } make a-suitible wile for a 
tradeaman, being very domesticated, a 

J. Euua P. having seen the-appeal of “TE. TR. W.,” is very 
sorry to hear that he is sv’ unhappy for wittt of a wife; 
would like to be acquainied with him mairimonially, aud 
would. make him as,lappy es. pvyssible, Cartes to be ex- 
changed, ; 

Ciara L. would be glad to open a correspondence with 
*E£ BR. W:" She’ is fair, considered Tod loping aud 
genteel, 5{t. Gin, in height, Hiueteen, thorouxhly domes- 
ticated, good tempered, .and-the daughter of a, tradesman, 
Cartes de visile to be exchanged. 

M. B. M: is willing to correspond with “Procion.” and 
would be glad to know if he bas more’thai one child, anu 
whether boy or girl, and \the age. Js“ Procion” dark or 
fair, and is he musical?; “MB. AL" iss a good musician, 
fond of her home, anil very domesticated. [f “ Procion" 
will auswer these particulars’ and entlosé ‘his carte, au 
arrangement can be made respecting au intervie w. 

Crarissa EL H., in answer to “Uimond,A, Z,'' begs to 
offer herself to his notice, She is just seventwen, considered 
pretty by her friends, and will bave money on the death 
of an aunt. An interview would’ be desirable, | Wil! 
“Ormond” forward his carte. 

M. B. would be happy to correspond matrimonially with 
“E.R. W.” She is nineteen, ‘with blue eyes, dark brown 
curly hair, @nd rather shert. 

Lavy May would be happy to correspond:with. “ Franklin 
Dunbar,” .She is eighteen, fair, with blue eyes, golden 
brown hair, and an orphan; ‘will nave a sinall fortune when 
of age, and considered handsome by her friends. 

G. P. would be happy to correspond with “Maria” and 
exchange carics, with « view te marriage. * G. P.” is twenty- 
three, S{t. Gin. in height, of gentlemanly appearance, aud 
comfortably situated. 

A.A. A, would be’ happy to correspotid’ and exchange 
cartes with’ LS." “ADAYA.” is’ French by birth, thirty- 
three; tall and dark, very fond of home, and of/a loviuy 
disposition; has travelled much, and has a mind to large 
business transactions, but no money, , 

Sreruey S. begs to inform “Agnes, “M. EG.” and 
“Grace H." that he is anxiously waiting to hear from them 

A. B,, forty, holding a respectabie government situation 
with a salary of about 200/,.a year, would be happy to cor- 
respond with “ Laurestina B, Be Cartes exchanged. 

Snrtoy, nineteen, with brown hair and blue eyes, wishes 
to correspond with “Leah E.”) Whew of age will have an 
income of 300/. a year,’ ‘‘Simon’’-is fond of home, and 
would make a loving husband... Carte de visite requested. 

J. M. and J. S, are desirous of entering into a correspond- 
ence with a view to matrimony with “‘Alice and Kate.” 
“J. M.” is twenty-five, about 5 ft; 7}in) in height, rather 
dark hair and curly, and good looking. | “J. S.;" twenty, is 
about 5 ft 54 in. in height, dark, dark curly hair. Both are 
in good positions of life, and very fond of home and iis 
comforts, 
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Hisroricus.—The life of our good Queen has been iled 
by would-be assassins on three occasions, viz.: June 10, 
is40 by Oxford; July 3, 1842, by Bean; June 27, 1850, by 





virtue. “ Bessie” is not quite so tall, but has a commanding 
appearance and a fine figure, Her massive golden tresses | 
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Pate, The latter, by the way, rather an assault by a 
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